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PREFACE. 

This is the third edition of the Montgomery District G-azetteer. 
The first was compiled and pubhshed in 1884, and the second 
by Mr. (now Sir Patrick) Fagan, Settlement Collector, in 1899- 
1900. This the third edition has been compiled by Mr. F, B. 
Wace, I.O.S., late Colonization Ojficer, Nili Bar at Pakpattan 
and Mr. F. C. Bourne, I.C.S., Settlement OfiScer, Lower Bari 
Doab Canal Colony. Since the second edition was published 
there have been profound changes in the general make up of the 
district. The considerable trans-Eavi portion has been removed, 
while agricultural conditions throughout the district have been 
revolutionised by the construction of the Lower Bari Doab Canal 
and the canals of the Sutlej Valley Project. The editors have 
retained such portions of the previous gazetteers as are still relevant. 
In particular for most of the historical material, for the description 
of the ancient tribes inhabiting the district and for an exhaustive 
discussion of the flora the editors are indebted to Mr. Purser’s 
classicaL-Settlement Eeport_of 1878. 

In compiling this v^ume the editors have received invaluable 
assistance from numerous departmental officers, and in particular 
from Mr. W. F. G. LeBailly, I.C.8., till recently Deputy Com- 
missioner. The editors desire to acknowledge the courtesy 
of Mr. Arthur Probsthain of 41-Great Bussell Street, London, 
for according permission to them to incorporate in the gazetteer 
extracts from Sir John Marshall’s book on “ Mohenjo-Daro and the 
Indus civilisation.” The Director of Land Eecords has been 
good enough to arrange for the compilation of the maps at the 
end of this Volume. Generally individual contributions have 
been acknowledged in the text. 

The greater part of this revision was carried out in 1933, 
and no endeavour has been made to bring the gazetteer up to date 
beyond that year. Publication has since then been delayed 
mainly in order that Government orders on the Lower Bari Doab 
Colony settlement might be included. 

Simla : 

Mth Jtdy 1934* 
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CHAPTER I.-DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A. — Physical Aspects. 

The District of Montgomery was so named, to quote a later ch ap, i , A. 
section of this book, by way of a doubtful compliment to Sir Eobert Physical 
Montgomery, who was Lieutenant-Governor of the Province in the 
year 1865 when the headquarters were first moved from Gugera. irea. **** 
The universally accepted vernacular form of the name is 
Mintgumri, although from a desire, apparently, to involve more 
than one ruler of the Province in the doubtful compliment, the form 
Mintgumarency has also been perpetrated. 


The total area of the District is 2,722,412 acres or 4,263 square 
miles,* slightly larger than the combined areas of Devonshire and 
Somersetshire. The Headquarters station lies on the main 
Lahore- Karachi line of the North-Western Eailway, and is almost 
exactly equidistant from Lahore and Multan, its position having 
been fixed, if tradition is to be believed, with a pah of compasses. 
The only habitation in the neighbourhood before the foundation 
of the modem town was a small settlement of local Sahu tribes- 
men called Sahiwal ; even now the headquarters is generally refer- 
red to by this name amon^ the Janglis. Its latitude is 30 — 40' 
North, its longitude 73 — 10' East, and approximate height above 
sea level is alleged to be 500 feet. 


♦Area of Tahsils. 


Acres. Sq, miles. 


Okara 

Montgomery 

Dipalpur 

Pakpattan 


460,307 719 

790,447 1,235 

616,482 963 

855,176 1,336 


2,722,412 4,253 

The District forms roughly a parallelogram lying in the general 
direction north-east to south-west, between the rivers Eavi and genial con- 
Sutlej. It is approximately 80 miles from north-east to south- 
west and 55 miles from north-west to south-east — ^Eavi to Sutlej. 

The Eavi now forms the north-western boundary for the whole 
length of the District, with the District of Lyallpur on its further 
ba^ ; similarly, on the south-east runs the Eiver Sutlej, dividing 
the District from the Bahawalpur State and the Ferozepore 
District. On the north-east and the south-west he the Districts 
of Lahore and Multan, but in neither case is there any clearly 
defined natural boundary. The historical section of the Gazetteer 
will show that the boundaries of the District have bpen subject 
to considerable variation in the past, and it is possible that the 
future may see still more radical changes, as with the extensive 
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Montgomery District.] 


[Volume A. 


CHAP. I, A. development that has taken place both the Montgomery and the 
Ph^al Multan Districts have become almost intolerably heavy charges, 
Aspects, and the creation of a new district is much to bejdesired. 

The District’ now comprises fourrjTahsils, Montgomery# 
Dipalpur, Okara and Pakpattan. Of these only Pakpattan has 
been the headquarters of a tahsil since the inception of the District ; 
the three others were formerly at Harappa, Gugera and Hujra. 
The Okara and Montgomery Tahsils lie north of the old bed of 
the Beas, and receive irrigation from the Lower Bari Doab Canal ; 
the Dipalpur and Pakpattan TahsUs he to the south of it, and are 
now served by canals of the Sutlej Valley Project. 

The extent to which canal irrigation has changed the character 
and even the physical aspects of the District can best be realised 
by a reading of the following extract from the last edition of the 
Gazetteer (18^98-99) : — 

“ Almost in the middle of the District is the Bari Doab a ridge of high 
land runs from north-east to south-west, the whole length of the District. 
This ridge is often called the Dhaya, though the term is more properly 
applied to the slope to the top of the ridge from the lowlands at its foot. 
This slope is generally gradual and in places, especially on the northern 
or Eavi side of the ridge, almost imperceptible. The slope on the southern 
or Sutlej side is more marked, and towards the Lahore border it becomes 
very abrupt, and is cut into deep chasms by the rain-water running down 
into the valley beneath. The edge of the high bank here bears a remark- 
able resemblance to the right bank of the Beas as seen at Phillaur. The 
average breadth of this ridge is about ten miles. The country slopes down 
from the top of it to the rivers, the slope to the Sutlej opposite Montgomery 
being about 40 feet and to the Eavi half that. The Sutlej runs at an average 
distance of 2*5 miles from the centre ridge, the Eavi nowhere at a greater 
distance than 16 miles ; while from Chichawatni to the Multan District 
the ridge forms the left bank of the Eavi. It is generally supposed that at 
some period in the long past, the Beas ran close under the ridge to the south 
and the Eavi to the north. The latter stream, following the irsual course of 
the Punjab rivers, edged away to the west, while the Beas altered its course 
and fell into the Sutlej. ,This centre plateau is almost entirely uncultivated. 
The soil is generally inferior and saline ; in places remarkably so. With a 
plentiful supply of water and good cultivation the greater portion of the 
land could be brought to bear fair crops. When the rains have been favour- 
able grass grows abundantly. But even in the best seasons there are vast 
stretches of land where not a blade of grass is to be seen, and where even the 
hardy lana, a salsolaceous plant, is unable to live. In other places the 
lana flourishes ; while in the better parts of this arid region the wan, jand 
and karil, relieved by a rare farash, are the only plants found that can lay 
claim to be more than mere shrubs. Water lies from 60 to 70 feet below 
the surface ; it is sometimes very good, sometimes so brackish as to be 
almost undrinkable. The quality seems better towards Multan and worse 
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towards Lahore. Tlie wisdom of oar predecessors saw fit to locate the Sadr CHAP. I, A* 
station of the district in one of the mo'at arid and dreary spots to be found ‘ — T , 

in the howling wilderness described above ; in consequence whereof Mont- Aspects* 
goinery has earned its unenviable but well-deserved reputation of being 
the worbt penal settlement for Europeans in this part of India. The country 
between the ridge and the rivers is of a more hospitable character. The 
soil is generally of good quality ; saline tracts are rare, and of no great extent : 
water is generally sweet and near the surface ; vegetation is more abundant ; 
and a considerable portion of the country is under cultivation. The ’kilcar 
is indeed rare, except along the rivers or canals ; and the better classes of 

are, of course, still less commonly met ; but the jarasli growls in most 
places where ihere is a hollow in which the rain-water can lodge ; and the 
treeto mentioned in the preceding paragraph are more numerous and of a 
fairer grov th than is usually the case on the ridge. The farash is the only 
tree that flouribhes in the district ; and the Eavi side appears to agree much 
better with it than the Sutlej side of the district. The vast extent of 
uncultivated land forming the north-western portion of Pakpattan, the 
southern tahsil of Montgomery, is, however, very little better than the 
ridge. Cultivation is chiefly confined to the land close along the rivers and to 
the tracts irrigated by the inundation canals in the Dipalpur and Pakpattan 
iO/h/sHs • 

The uncultivated tracts of the district are known as the 
har. They are thus described in Lieutenant Elphinstone’s Settle- 
ment Eeport : — 

“ This waste is divided by the Jats of the Bari Doab into four distinct 
tracts — the Eavi bar, or jungle traversed by the old Eavi ; the Ganji bar, 
which occupies the crest of the ridge called Dhaya ; the Bias bar, traversed 
by the bed of the old Bias ; and the Nili bar, which intervenes between 
the latter and the cultivated lands adjoining the Sutlej. The Ganji bar 
as might be expected from its elevated situation, is the most arid and \ 
naturally barren portion of the whole district. The other divisions of the 
bar jungle are chiefly composed of soil of good quality, which only requires 
irrigation to produce remunerative crops. The Eavi har is at present 
remarkable for the dense forest with which it is clothed. This belt of forest, 
known as the jarash jungle, extends for about 40 miles from Chuchak, in 
parganah Gugera, to Harappa.” 

To the ordinary observer, the ridge of high land is now un- 
noticeable ; the Lower Bari Doab Canal follows its course for 
the greater part of its length, and irrigates both it and the lands 
on both sides of it, up to the Eavi riverain on the north and the 
Sukh Beas on the south. The “ centre plateau then almost 
entirely uncultivated, has now received the plentiful supply of 
water which it needed, and, though there are tracts of land which 
have defied the efforts of the cultivator and scientific and costly 
treatment by the Agricultural Department, the estimate that the 
greater portion of the land could he brought to bear fair crops 
has been fully justified. Whether the Sadr station has yet lived 

b2 
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CHAP. I, A. down its unenviable reputation as a penal settlement is a matter 
p ~T j of opinion ; irrigation has at least made it a station of shady 
As^rts. trees and green gardens, and the local Municipal Committee placed 
it on record, in an address to a visiting Governor, that it was 
their ambition to make Montgomery “ a nice cosy little spot 
They have not yet done so. 

The Sukh Beas forms the boundary not only between the 
northern tahsils of Okara and Montgomery, and the southern 
tahsils of Dipalpur and Pakpattan, but also between the irrigation 
systems of the Lower Bari Doab and the Sutlej Valley, the latter 
having been, of course, only recently completed. The “ vast 
extent of uncultivated land forming the north-west portion of the 
Pakpattan Tahsil ” is thus also slowly being transformed into 
closely-populated agricultural comitry, though here again there 
are some parts which have so far refused to bear profitable crops. 

Briefly it may be said that there is no part of the District 
to which the skill arid persistence of the irrigation engineers of the 
Punjab have not brought the means of development and pros- 
perity ; new towns, of quite astonishing ugliness, have sprung 
up, and the distinctive scenery of the district, which was formerly 
that of the open and untrammelled, if arid, desert, has now beeii 
replaced by the soul-destroying regularity of rectangulated field" 
and villages built to type. The Eavi and Sutlej riverains and the 
older-populated parts of the Dipalpur Tahsil afford a welcome 
relief from this monotony. 

(c) Eiver ' The Only natural streams of the District are the Sutlej and the 
system. Eavi, which form its southern and northern boundaries. 

The Sutlej. The Sutlej is generally known by that name in the Dipalpur 
Tahsil ; in Pakpattan its traditional name is the Nili, on account 
of the colour of its waters ; in most circumstances this colour 
is not very obvious, but it is noticeable in shallow, slow-moving 
channels which are clear of silt. The course of the river, which 
was described in the las^ edition of the Gazetteer as “ tolerably 
straight ” but very changeable, has been greatly affected by 
the construction of the weirs at Perozepore, Sulemanke and 
Islam (the last being in the Multan District). It is not 
only that at these points the river is tied down to definite channels, 
but that at most times of the year the volume of water left in the 
river is so greatly diminished that there is less tendency to wander. 
^Nonetheless, the variations are still considerable in some reaches, 
the short but very violent flood season often blocking old chaimels 
and opening out new for the ordinary winter flow. The bed of 
the river has presented new and difficult problems to the engineers 
responsible for designing and maintaining the weirs ; a sufficient 
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period has not yet elapsed since the building of the weirs to judge chap, i, a> 
of their full effect on the inundations in the riverain villages — t 

above and below them. The average discharge in the river Aspects, 
above Sulemanke in each month (measured over a period of three 
years) is as follows : — 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Cubic feet per second. 

. . 4,719 

3,068 
4,526 
4,557 
. . 6,921 

. . 15,088 

. . 66,338 

.. 119,502 
. . 39,312 

. . 29,388 

5,176 
3,S06 


This discharge of course depends to some extent on the amount 
of water that is being taken off from the weir at Ferozepore. 

The surface slope of the Sutlej varies much in short lengths, 
and has been found to range from 1 in 10,150 to 1 in 3,333 ; the 
average slope is about 1 in 5,000. The silt carried by the Sutlej, 
compared with that in the other Punjab rivers, is small in quantity 
and deficient in fertilizing quality. The bed of the river is broad 
and sandy, and the bank generally abrupt, but not more than 10 
to 12 feet high ; large islands are found in the river, known as 
donas in Dipalpur and hilaras in Pakpattan. The river was 
formerly not fordable in Montgomery, but now in years of low 
supply, when the canals are drawing up to their indent, it can be 
crossed on foot in many places in the winter. 

The Bavi has a longer course than the Sutlej, but is a much The RaTj. 
smaller river. Its banks are generally well defined and its course 
is considerably less tortuous than it used to be. The bed is less 
sandy than that of the Sutlej and the soil deposited by floods 
is of exceedingly good quality. But the volume of water in the 
flood season seems during the last 50 years to have decreased 
remarkably. Its stream dwindles to a very small size in the cold 
weather when it is fordable in many places and in some is less 
than 50 yards across. Of course with such a small stream islands 
can rarely be formed. Mr. Pagan in 1900 reported the average 
cold weather discharge at Shahdara — near Lahore — over a period 
nf five years to have been 1,310 eusecs. The opening of the Upper 
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CHAP. I, A. Bari Doab Canal had naturally caused a great diminution in the 
Ph^ai aiiaount of water in the stream during the cold season, but Mr, 
Aspecta. Pagan thought it doubtful whether it could seriously diminish 
the supply when the river was in flood. It is sometimes stated 
that the construction of the weir at Balloki on the opening of the 
Lower Bari Doab Canal tended further to decrease the water 
supply. Under the rules now in force the Lower Bari Doab Canal 
can for the most part only use the water brought down by the Upper 
Chenab Canal and passed over the level crossing at Balloki. The 
Lower Bari Doab Canal has no claim on Eavi water unless more 
than the indent of the Sidhnai Canal (usually 5,000 cusecs) reaches 
Balloki, in which ease the Lower Bari Doab Canal is entitled to 
take the surplus. There is one exception to this rule, viz., if the 
discharge reaching Sidhnai Head fails below 100 cusecs, then the 
Lower Bari Doab Canal is entitled to use the Eavi water reaching 
Balloki until such time as the discharge at Balloki rises above 
700 cusecs. The average discharge in cusecs passing over the 
weir at Balloki during the winter months in the last five years was 
as follows ; — 


Monthfe. 

1928-29, 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932 33. 

October 

5,606 

5,943 

6,301 

5,994 

4,186 

November 

4,3J5 

3,626 

4,577 

4,667 

3,472 

'Oeoeinber 

3,183*8 

4,564 

2,013 

1,991 

891 

January 

1,683 

1,688 

1,274 

3,212 

4,4i3 

February 

3,057 

3,796 

4,317 

2,993 

3,312 

March 

6,012 

5,581 

5,945 

5,152 

5,764 


Under these rules it is clear that the Sidhnai Canal must have 
the first claim on practically aU the Eavi water in the cold weather, 
while in the flood season the full indent of the Lower Bari Doab 
Canal is generally provided by the Upper Chenab Canal and 
Eavi water is not required. 

Thus the continued failure in whole or in part of the inunda- 
tions of the Eavi cannot with certainty be attributed either to 
the Upper Bari Doab Canal or to the Lower Bari Doab Canal. 
The main cause is probably to be found in the straightening of the 
bed of the river. The flow of the water being in consequence 
less checked by bends a smaller quantity spiUs over the country. 
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As the fall of the river is much less than that of the Sutlej, the chap. I, A. 
volume smaller, and the soil of the banks of firmer quality, the physical 
adjoining villages are less hable to be completely annihilated Aspects, 
than they are on the southern river. There is no boat traffic on 
the Eavi. 

Along the rivers numerous inlets or creeks are to be found. 

Sometimes a branch of the river runs all the year round through 
these. But generally the entrance of these channels or creeks 
is higher than the cold weather level of the rivers. During the 
flood they are filled, and when the rivers fall they are transformed 
into lakes ; a considerable quantity of water remains, which is 
used for irrigation by means of jhallars. These inlets are known 
as hudhs. They are the places most suited for the heads of the 
small water-courses which the people sometimes construct. For 
as they are withdrawn from the main course of the stream, there is 
less chance of the head being swept away ; and as the velocity 
of the water falls off when it enters one. of these inlets, the 
sediment it brings down settles to a considerable extent in the 
b^ldh, and the silting of the water-course is checked. Most of 
the fishing in the District is carried on in the bvdhs. As a rule 
the water in them does not last till the rivers rise again ; indeed 
in many cases it does not last long enough to mature the spring 
crops. The construction of the great irrigation weirs has, of 
course, had the effect of decreasing both the number and size 
of these inlets ; at the same time the extension of non-perennial 
canal irrigation far down into the Sutlej riverain has rendered 
less necessary the irrigation which used to be supplied by the 
jhallars. 

The old Gazetteer has the following observations on the i>raina«e 

subject of old nalas : — ohanaels and 

♦ nalas. 

A glance at the map will show the remarkable manner 
in which the whole district between the central 
ridge and the rivers is cut up by old nalas. These 
are not only interesting to the antiquarian and 
student of history, but are also of considerable 
importance as regards the extension of irrigation 
in the district, .as most of the proposals to this 
effect make the utilization of one or more of these 
channels their basis. In some of these nalas 
bordering on the rivers, a precarious supply of water 
is even now obtained. The principal nalas are, 
between the Eavi and the ridge; — 
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The Wahni ; The Sukhrawa (1) ; The Sukhrawa (2) 
Between the ridge and the Sutlej : — 

The old Beas ; 

The old Sohag, with its off shoots — 

(a) The Para ; 

(b) The Dhadar ; 

The Khad ; 

The Ding, with its branches — 

(a) The Bhag, 

(b) The Dhingi, 

(c) The Kubrar 

The Diwanwah, 

The Ghag ; 

The Bakhilwah ; 

The Bisharat. 

There follows a detailed description of the course of each 
nala ; this it does not seem desirable to reproduce here, since 
under the new conditions most of the smaller nalas have practically 
disappeared, and their names only occasionally ^survive in the 
names of villages ; those who are desirous of tracing their source 
can refer to the earlier editions of the Gazetteer. An account 
of the larger nalas will be found below ; it will be noticed that the 
observation that most of the plans for the extension of irrigation 
in the district, take one or more of these channels as their basis, 
is completely falsified by the later development of irrigational 
design, for the large schemes which now cover the district ha ve all 
been worked out independently, and even in spite of these nalas, 
which are employed, if at all, only as drainage channels or irriga- 
tion boundaries. They are, indeed, in many places, particularly 
in the Pakpattan Tahsil, one of the greatest difficulties that the 
irrigation engineer has to overcome, on account of their tortuous 
windings, and deeply eroded banks, and the abruptly varying 
levels of the land near their course. 

The Snkh The most important and most dearly defined of the channels 

Beas. wl)ich now remain is the Sukh, or Khushk, Beas, which, as men- 
tioned above, forms the boundary n.ot only between the northern 
and southern tahsils of the District, but also between the irrigation 
systems based respectively on the Eavi and the Sutlej. Its 
preservation is thus assured. It enters the Dipalpur tahsil near 
the town of Shergarh, and traverses the whole of the Montgomery 
district at a distance of about twenty miles from the Sutlej. The 
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popular story used to be that till the end of the eighteenth century CHAP, i, A. 
the Beas, instead of joining the Sutlej near Perozepore, flowed down p^ygicai 
this nala. Lieutenant Elphinstone (1858) doubted the correct- Aspects, 
ness of this story, on the ground that the nala could not carry 
the volume of water in the Beas, which is a very convincing reason. 

As in the Ain-i-Akbari it is distinctly stated that the Beas and 
Sutlej united twelve kos nearer Ferozepore, the story may be 
dismissed as fiction. The subsequent change in the point of 
junction is due to the Sutlej, and not the Beas, having shifted 
its course ; still it is a fact that water came down this nala till a 
comparatively short time ago. The year 1750 is fixed as the 
date it ceased to flow. There seems no reason to doubt that the 
nah was a branch of the Beas : there is nothing to connect it 
with the Sutlej. In order to ascertain what it originally was, 
it will be necessary to determine whether, when the Beas river 
ran under the Dhaya, it was at such a distance from this nala 
that both could have been independent streams. This might 
possibly have been the case in Montgomery. The question is, 
could it in Lahore and Multan ? If so, the old Beas may be 
simply the continuation of the Kapurthala Bein, as the Sohag 
is of the Phagwara Bein. The mla is rarely more than 200 
feet across ; the depth is from 12 to 15 feet. Its carrying capacity 
is 3,400 feet per second. 

The only one of these channels in the Eavi Tahsils -which Naias north of 
retains any importance is that described in the Settlement Eeport 
of 1858 as the large Bukhrawa. This is a long and intricate 
channel which resembles the Sukh Beas in form and mutatis 
mutandis in origin. This channel has no direct access to the 
Eavi in the Okara Tahsil in which it begins to be distinctly 
marked in the neighbourhood of Mirak, some 15 miles north- 
east from Okara. It comes to an end in the neighbourhood of 
Harappa in Montgomery Tahsil where the Eavi Dhaya and the 
river converge, the Dhaya becoming practically identical with 
the left bank of the river near Chiehawatni. This channel evi- 
dently at one time carried a large volume of water which 
Mr. Purser in his Settlement Eeport (1874) considers at one time 
to have been sufficient to admit of irrigation being conducted 
from its banks. It has introduced considerable complications 
in the canal irrigation system, but at the same time it is of value 
as the most important drainage channel, second to the Eavi 
itself, in the vicinity. It has now been canalised throughout 
for drainage purposes and means have been found to bring irriga- 
tion water on to practically all the culturable land on its winding 
banks. 
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CHAP. I. A. The nalas in the Dipalpur and Pakpattan tahsils which still 

Phytirwi description are the Khanwah Sohag, the Para, the Khad, 

Aspects, the Bisharat and the Ding. 

The naiae The Khanwah, the Sohag and the Para exemplify the .older 

practice of making use of old stream beds to supply irrigation ; 
the Khanwah is now almost exclusively an irrigation channel, 
whereas the Sohag and Para are used only partially, some portions 
having recently been thrown out of use as a consequence of the 
construction of the Sutlej Valley system, and some in previous 
remodellings of the original inundation canals. The Khanwah 
enters the Dipalpur Tahsil east of Hujra and following a winding 
course flows past Dipalpur and Shah Yakka ; it is now difficult 
to say where the original nala ended and where it begins to be a 
modern irrigation channel ; for a description of the new caiuil 
system, reference should be made to the appropriate section of the 
Gazetteer. The original Sohag nala left the Sutlej near Lalu 
Gudar, flowed past Haveli and from there runs in a westerly 
direction to some distance past Pakpattan ; it then turns due 
south, but gets lost before it reaches the river again. The capacity 
of the nala at the head was estimated at 10,000 cubic feet per 
second. The bed is now generally sandy, and the banks steep ; 
it is about as deep as the old Beas and from 200 to 400 feet broad. 
The name Sohag is said to mean a place where verdure and cultiva- 
tion abomid. Popular tradition has it that when, about 1760, 
the Nakkai Sikhs were defeated by the Diwan of Pakpattan near 
Bhuman Shah, many of the Sikhs were drowned in the Sohag. 
The Para is a branch of the old Sohag, which it leaves a little below 
Bunga Hayat, on the Pakpattan-Dipalpur road- The Para 
is 500 feet broad at its mouth ; after one mile the breadth falls 
to 350 feet, which is again reduced to 200 after five miles ; this is 
maintained for forty miles. The average depth is 10 to 15 feet. 
A large branch then goes off to the Beas, called the Nawabbin 
from a Nawab of Multan, who is said to have dug it in the eigh- 
teenth century to enable his wife to come down by water to Multan. 
The width is here 100 feet, which gradually diminishes till at the 
junction of the Para with the Sukhnai it is only 15 to 16 feet ; 
the depth is three feet. The banks are generally steep. It is 
the lower reaches of the Para which have caused such difficulties 
with irrigation in the north-west of the Pakpattan Tahsil. 

The Khad. The Khad belongs to Dipalpur. It commences at Thakarke 
Mahmud, about nine miles to the east of Haveli, and runs thejuce 
to Izzatke Kala. From there, one branch goes straight to Nama. 
Jindeke, one vid Mulia Chishti, Nur Shah, Kanduwal, etc. From 
Kama Jindke it goes into the Pir Ghani budh. This nala, which 
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is not more then 20 miles long, is known by no less than four chap. i,?a. 
names in different parts of its course. To Maneke Nikkiwala 
it is called the Nikki ; thence to Bukan Gudarke the Budhi, from Aspects, 
there to Nama Jindeke the Khad and. after that the Wamal. 

This is a fine deep nala with very steep banks ; jhallars were used, 
on it, and sometimes there was fine sailab. These conditions 
have now been changed, as the new Pakpattan Canal has cut 
across its course, and stopped off the river floods. The soil 
on its banks is generally very bad, and impregnated with kallar. 

The Bisharat is a more famous nala than the Khad, of which The B^tarat. 
it is probably the continuation. It issues from the Pir Ghani 
budh, and after a remarkably tortuous course, passing close to 
Pakpattan, it falls into the Bohag at Pakka Bidhar. It is said 
to have been excavated by one Bisharat Khan about the beginning 
of the 14th centurj'-. This is clearly wrong. There are no signs 
of excavation, and it is incredible that anyone would dig such a 
winding channel, even with the object of diminishing the velocity 
of the stream, and thereby increasing its irrigating capacity. 

It was from a ferry on this nala that Pakpattan derived its name. 

It is a shallow and generally narrow' nala ; it dried up over 100 
years ago, though water has since been occasionally found in it. 

The Ding is a continuation of an old channel near Pakpattan The 
which was known as the Kamalwah on account of its having been 
coiistructed or adapted for irrigation purposes by Elhan Kamal, 

Governor of Dipalpur in Akbar’s time. Owing to the changes 
brought about by successive irrigation schemes in the area, it is 
now no longer possible to trace the course of the Ding in detail, 
but the name survives in the village of Darya Ding, south of Arit- 
wala. 

There are no marshes or lakes in the District worthy of the.nuis. 
name. There are a few low-lying places where water collects 
after heavy rain, or where spill water from the canals is apt to 
collect, but these are dry for the greater part of the year and are 
of little interest to either the farmer or the sportsman. 

In all parts of the district, mounds covered with the remains Deserted 
of earthen vessels and broken bricks are to be met, marking 
the site of what was once a village or town. These are known 
by the general name theh or khola. but each mound has a further 
distinguishing name, to w'hich the general name is prefixed. 

These remains of former habitations are frequent along the old 
Beas. It should be remembered that these fheh are not neces- 
sarily the ruins of villages inhabited at the same time. If a 
village is once abandoned from any cause, it is considered unluckv 
to build a new village on the old site. So many of these momnfs 
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merely represent the same village at different periods of its exis- 
tence. If the history of this part of the Punjab during the 18th 
century is considered, the perpetual wars, desolating famines, 
and the general state of insecurity, will be found to afford other 
and strong reasons, besides the drying up of the irrigating streams, 
why many cultivated tracts should have relapsed into their 
primitive state of waste. But to the last-mentioned cause must 
be . attributed the fact that the land was not again brought into 
cultivation. Not only did the stoppage of the water-supply 
necessarily lead to the abandonment of land irrigated by flow, 
but it was accompanied by a serious fall in the level of the water 
in the wells in the vicinity of the old nalas. Old wells exist 
all over the District ; but most of these had fallen into complete 
disrepair on the coming of perennial irrigation. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the 
local geolo^ of separate districts. But a sketch of the geology 
of the province as a whole is published in extemo in the Provincial 
volume of the Gazetteer series, and also as a separate pami)hlet. 

The mineral products of the district are few and unimportant. 
Saltpetre used to be made extensively in this district. The 
method of manufacture is described in “ Punjab Product^.” 
Saltpetre is made from saline earth called kallar, found on the site 
of deserted villages, and in the streets and the walls of old towns. 
This substance is used as a top-dressing by agriculturists. Some 
found at Dipalpur yielded about six per cent, of saline matter, 
which, on analysis, was found to consist of cohamon salt mixed 
with a less quantity of sulphate of soda, and, in addition, very 
small quantities of lime and magnesian salt. This kallar must 
be carefully distinguished from kallar shor, the reh of Hindustan, 
which is most injurious to all cultivation. Kallar shor consists 
principally of sulphate of soda. When strongly developed, 
kallar shor seems to render all vegetation, except that of phesak 
lani, impossible. Soil impregnated with soda and other salts 
and known as kallarathi is common. It is found extensively 
in the Ganji Bar ; in the north-western part of the Pakpattan 
tahsil ; and in a good many of the older estates in Dipalpur which 
have been long under canal irrigation, and in the higher portions 
of several estates in the Sutlej riverain tract ; in the last named 
area it appears to be extending with the extension of irrigation 
from the new canals. Mention should also be made of a variety 
of soil that is characteristic of some parts of the district, known 
as ha/ra or, in its less virulent form hari. This has so far defied 
sdl efforts at profitable cultivation, in spite of the establishment of 
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a special experimental farm by the Agricultural Department at chap, i, a. 
a heavy cost. It appears to be tine clay, heavily impregnated 
with alkali ; when dry it is hard, smooth and shiny, and gives out Aspect* 
a resonant tone when ridden over ; when wet it is thin, glutinous 
and as treacherous as a quicksand. It is completely bare of all 
vegetation and affords a complete effect of mirage in the distance. 

The earlier editions of the Gazetteer contained a very detailed Botany, 
account of the flora of the District ; this account is so detailed 
and authoritative that it is reproduced in full in the paragraphs 
that follow. But it must be observed that the transformation 
of the District by means of perennial irrigation has also involved 
a profound change in the vegetation in all parts. Most of the 
shrubs and grasses described by Mr. Purser are now to be found 
only in those parts of the District left untouched by irrigation 
or in those containing soil too inferior for cultivation ; and even 
of the trees, those which are characteristic of the Bar — the jand, 
wan, ukhm (fajash), and Tcaril — are steadily disappearing and 
being replaced by the valuable shisham and MTcar. Nowhere 
is the change more striking than in the Montgomery Civil Station ; 
here, where twenty years ago the farash was the only tree that 
had a chance of thriving, the growth of trees of every kind is now 
too thick to be healthy, and the problem is to keep them within 
reasonable limits. Along the roadsides in the Lower Bari Doab 
area the system of darakhtpal grants (whatever its defects from 
other points of view) has undoubtedly produced many miles of 
shady avenue trees. In the Sutlej Valley area, the planting of 
avenues has been carried out by the Public Works Department 
concurrently with the construction of the roads. The Forest 
Department is now in possession of three large areas for develop- 
ment as irrigated plantations, one at Chichawatni in the Lower 
Bari Doab area, and two in the Sutlej Valley Area, near Arifwala 
and Dipalpur. The Chichawatni Plantation is 11,539 acres in 
extent and has been under the management of the Department 
since 1918 ; those at Arifwala and Dipalpur have been more 
recently handed over, and much of the land in them is still in the 
initial stage of preparation by means of ordinary cultivation. 

Each is of approximately 10,000 acres in extent. 

Mr. Purser’s detailed account of the flora of the District is as 
follows : — 

“ Prom what has been said of the character of so much of the soil of Vegetation-, 
the district and of the climate, it will be at once apparent that the natural 
vegetation cannot be of striking grandeur or beauty. Indeed, it might 
be called mean and monotonous. A closer examination shows, however, 
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CHAP. I, A. that, though niunted, it in lar from unvariocL The number of different 
— 7 kinds of grasses and other plants of lo^^ growth is considerable. But there 
As^ects^ are not more than half-a-dozen species of trees of spontaneous growth, 
*** * With plenty of water the district might become very fairly wooded. Near 

Trees. rivers there is a good deal of timber, and along the Khanwah canal 

and in the villages adjoining it, more especially to the south, there is a fine 


belt of trees; while the abandoned station of (higera i)resents specimens of 
most trees found in the plains of Up])er India. The trees commonly met 
with are the ukhan, hikar, her, jand, loan, and karil. Idle nlchan {Taviarix 
orientalis), also known as pliarwan and fams/i, is the characteristic tree of 
the district. It is an evergreen, hardy and of rapid growth ; it is the only 
tree that thrives at Montgomery civil station. Wherever there is a hollow 
in the ground an ukhan springs up. The timber is of little use, except for 
fuel. It is sometimes, but rarely, used on the Ravi for the wood-work 
of wells. The galls of this tamarisk, called main, are used for dyeing and 
tanning. There is another tamarisk A\ith whitish leaves. It is apparently 
not found on the Hetlej, but it is abundant between Uhichawaini and 
Kamalia on the Ravi. Pildd or jhau (Tamarix Indica) and lei {Tamarix 
dioica) are found on both rivers in flooded land. The difference between 
the two kinds is not very apparent. The twigs are used for making baskets 
and the cylinders of kaehcha wells, also for fences to fields, and the sides of 

'The hikar, houses. The kika'ir (Acacia arahiea) is very rare in the iar. It is not un- 

common along the canals and rivers. The timber is used for agricultural 
implements. The cog-wheels of the Persian-wheel are almost invariably 
made of it. The fuel is good and much liked. The seeds are eaten readily 
by goats. The bark is used in tanning and in the distillation of native 
JBabui, spirits. A shrub, the hahul, bearing much the same relation to the kikar 
that the pilcM does to the ukhan, is occasionally seen ; it never grows to 
Kabuli hikar, g^ch a size as would make its timber valuable. The Kabula kikar (A. 

cupressi formis) is rare. The timber is weak. The her tree (Zizyphus 

vulgaris ?) is not uncommon in the cultivaied parts of the district. The 
wood is of good quality, and is used in building. It yields a fine fuel, tlirow- 
ing out a clear heat. The fruit is not much esteemed, except in the ease 
Kokan her. pewandi OX grafted her.. The kokan her or mala is a small bushy tree. 

Jand. * The fruit is much eaten. Good walking-sticks are got from this tree. The 
jand (Prosopis spicigera) is always a small tree, rough and gnarled. The 
wood is strong, and is made into agricultural implements and household 
furniture. It is much used as fuel, and charcoal is prepared from it. But 
the charcoal is said to emit too many sparks to be much liked. The 
seed vessels, called sangri, are used as an article of food. This tree is met 
everywhere in the district, where it has not been cleared away. The great 
demand for fuel on the Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi Railway causes a steady 
Karil. decrease in the area under jand. The karil (Capparis aphyita) sometimes 
hut seldom becomes a tree. It generally remains a mere shrub. It is 
found throughout the district. The wood is hard ; it is used for rafters 
and lafhs (harga), principally on account of its supposed immunity from the 
attacks of white-ants. As fuel, it has a high reputation. The unripe fruit 
is called deJa, and is used as a pickle. When ripe, the fruit is called pinju 
and is eaten in its natural state* The fruit of this shrub is a great standby 
The wan, to the poor in seasons of scarcity. The wan will grow anywhere in the 
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district. A somewhat saline soil seems to suit it best. It Montgomery CHAP. I, A* 
it remains a shrub generally ; it never becomes the fine tree it does in the p|^T 
Hindustani parts of the province, where it is called jaL Camels are fond Aspect^ 
of its leaves, but no other animal touches them. The wood is used for 
roofing and fuel, but the fuel is very inferior. It burns badly, gives out a 
great deal of smoke, and leaves much ash. The fruit is eaten to a large 
extent. It ripens about May. It is called j>ekri when still unripe, ;pilu 
when ripe, and hokan when dried and preserved.* Certain trees are generally 
grown about each well. The most common are the pipal {Ficus religiosa) Pipca. 
and the sdhanjni {HyperantJiera jpterygosperma) or horse-radish tree. The Sokanjni, 
chachhara {Butea frondosa) is found on the Eavi, but not on the Sutlej. This The chaMra. 
is the Hindustani dhak ; but it never reaches the dimensions attained in the 
lower parts of the province. It is venerated by Hindus. The dye made 
from the flowers {kesu) and the gum exuded by the plant are well known. 

There are no other indigenous trees. 

There are very few plants, other than trees and grasses deserving 
of much notice. The sarr and the lana are the most important. The and^grSs.^ 
sarr {Sachharum muvja) is found generally in sandy soil. It is abundant 
along the rivers andi the distributing channels of the canals. There are Sarr. 
two kinds, the white-topped and the red-topped, or rather purple-topped. 

The ropes made from the latter are much inferior to those made from the 
former. Every portion of this reed is useful. It consists of three parts. 

The lowest is a stout reed, about half an inch in diameter. This is called 


kana^ and is used for roofing houses, and forming the hands with which 
kachcha wells are lined, and pallds or circular store-houses for grain are made. 
Above the kana comes the til in a sheathing petiole called munj. The 
til is separated from the kana and pulled out of the munj. It is used for 
screens called pafcM,t and for winnowing baskets. The munj is burned at 
one end, then beaten with a mallet, and finally twisted into a rope. The 
rope to w^hich the earthen pots of a well are fastened, is almost invariably 
made of munj. The price varies very much, twenty seers per rupee is 
about the average. This reed grows in tufts ; and in land subject to inunda- 
tion the limits of proprietary rights are sometimes marked out by lines of 
sarr stools. The plant is usually burned down about the end of February. 
Fresh green shoots are then thrown out, which are fine fodder for cows and 
buffaloes, and increase the supply of milk. Many villages sell the produce 
of this plant for a round sum annually. A good deal of misapprehension 
to exist about the lana plant. There are three kinds of lana — khangan 


khar {Coronylon Griffithii), gora lana, and maitar lana {solsolas). 
is also a plant called phesak lani {Snceda molliflora). Sajji (bi 


There Khm^an Tchar 


Sajji (barma, an 


*Mr. Purser, from whose Settlement Report the above paragraph is taken, writes that lani^ 


“ I had no opportunity of testing the correctness of the names pahri, and kohan. They 
"‘are not given in “Punjab Products.” The Punjabi name vaur, entered on page 597, is 
“not used in the Bari Doab. Pilu is certainly the name of the fruit, and seems 


“ improperly applied to the tree itself ; but it may bo so used locally.” 


tHindustani swU. Remarks on page 618 of “ Punjab Products ” seem incorrect. Three 
species of sarr are mentioned on page 88 of “ Punjab Manufactures.” 
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CHAP. 1, A. 

Physical* 

Aspects. 


Bha^hallu 

Jawahmr. 

Earmah 


Ehcmiih. 


impure carbonate of soda) is made from the first No sajji is made 

from the others. The best sajji, called lota sajji. ib made from kliangan 
kliar ; an inferior quality, known as hhutni sajji, from gora lam. All four 
plants can be seen in the Montgomery civil station THiere U no kliar in the 
Dipalpur talisil ; at least only stray bpecimens y ill be found ; but it is pbaitiiul 
in Pall Pattan. IDiangan khar and gora Iona are smaller plants tiian maitar 
lana ; the fii-bt is a thicker and juicier plant than the second ; nimtar lana 
is usually as ugly a plant as one could wibh io bee. It grows four or the 
feet high. It is found everywhere. Miles upon niih's of the Pak Pattan 
tahsil are covered with it. Phesak lani is found in the Lihayas upland 
in huge stretches. In the lowland, tiiere are occabionally largo patches 
of it. Wherever it is found, the soil is bad and full of kallar $hor. It is 
of a blackish-purple colour, and of no uso whatever. Camels and goats 
eat all kinds of lana. Charcoal made from niaitor lana is used by black- 
smiths ; while that of gora lana is much used in liukkas. Both tlus(» ])laiits 
are utilized for fuel. They flower about the end of Oclol)er. H(>ine bUbhib 
have red, and ^ome white flowei-h. When in flower, the three lanas present 
a very pretty appearance. The ak {Golotropis procera) i. common, and 
found generally in poor sandy soil, (joats eat the leavet- ; and so will cattle 
if hard pushed, and if the leaves have been dried. The milky substance 
in the ducts is applied as an enabrocation in some diseases of sheep and goats. 
The wood is used as fuel. The alleged anti-kallar properties of the plant 
are unknown in this district. No use is made of the floss in the seed-vessels. 
The pitaka is a fibrous plant abundant about Dipalpur, near the Sarai. It 
has large indented cordate leaves, and bears an orange flower. It flowers 
about the beginning of September. The fibre is made into ropes in the 
same manner as that of suni, but the ropes are 'weak. The plant strongly 
resembles the jute plant {Garchoras capsularis), as described on page 242 
of Dr. Eoyle’s “ The fibrous plants of India,” a resemblance extending 
even to the name. Another fibrous plant commonly found in cotton-fields 
is fhejhujhan {Seshania aculeata), also called jamjar, but this name applies 
properly to a different species. This plant grows five or six feet high, 
and may be seen about September in any canal village. The fibre has been 
used, but in this district the people consider the plant as almost useless. 
The stalk is occasionally employed in making thatches. This supposed 
uselessness is the subject of a popular saying : — 

Jhujhan-da-ki seona, 

Jidhi dhup na ohhawn,^ 

The bhophalU is also a fibrous plant, but, except as fodder for goats, 
it is not put to any use. The jawahan or oamel-thron (Alhaki Maurorum) 
is common enough. Good iattis can be made from this plant. 

The liarmal {Peganum harmale) grows in most places. It is abundant 
in the ground covered with broken pieces of brick about Pak Pattan. The 
seeds yield a black and brown dye, bub are not utilized here. The gilo 
or garham {Tinospora cordifolia) is a creeper. An extract is made from the 
root, and is considered a good remedy in cases of fever and ague. The 
dhamah {Faqonia cretica) is a small prickly shrub like the jawahan. It is 

*Why take any care of the jhtijan, wlucli yields neitlier sun nor shade Vide “ Punjab 
Products,” pages 342, 508. 
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in flower about the end of August. The flowers are of a light pink colour. CHAP. I, A* 
A medicine is prepared from it. The effects are very similar to, but not pj^T , 
so certain as those of the gilo. It is much used in cases of headaches, boils, Aspects. 

(fee. Native women in the villages often make use of it in a ghutti or medicine 
given to new-born children. A plant not unlike a thistle is the yoK. It PoU. 
is plentiful in spring about Gugera. An oil is extracted by telis from the 
oblong seeds. This is used as an article of diet. Aleti, commonly called AM^or gakhi 
qalehti, is a small low-growing plant with little black seeds. In seasons of 
scarcity these are used by the poor people, made into bread. As the bread 
is intensely dry, it has to be eaten with butter-milk or milk. Sheep, goats, 
and camels eat the plant. It belongs to the dudah family, or that in which the 
plant contains milky juices. The flower is yellow. It appears in the 
beginning of August. Gliarrar madJiana is a plant growing about 18 inches OMrraanmd* 
high. The seeds are small and dark red : they ripen about the middle of 
August. The plant is considered good fattening fodder, especially for 
horses. The flower is supposed to resemble a churning staff {madhani) ; 
hence the name. This plant is hardly a grass. There are two kinds of 
hum, the white and the black huin. The former is the more common. It 
is usually found in light sandy soils, and is a guide in determining the quality 
of the soil. It is, however, far from being a certain guide. Camels eat 
the plant, and villagers apply it to boils and pimples. It is supposed to 
oase pain. Another plant, almost invariably found in poor light soils, is the 
reshan. But it is met with elsewhere. It grows about a foot high, and has 
a flower of the same shape and colour as that of a thistle. It abounds 
between the old Bias and Dipalpur. The /and muU ox f arid buti, also called Farid mulu 
latJiia {Farsetia Hamiltonii) is very common. It is a small plant with pink 
flowers. The seeds are said to be poisonous, but were habitually used by 
Baba Farid Shakarganj, when he was hungry. The fuihhanda {Achyranthes PuthJeanda. 
aspera) grows five or six feet high. It has but few leaves, and those near 
the ground. The long slender stems are covered with thorns which lie 
back close to the stem with their points directed downwards, hence the 
name puth, meaning the wrong way, and handa, a thorn. The stem is 
used for cleaning the teeth ; and the seed and leaves are employed medi- 
cinally. Itsit is a plant that grows along the ground. It is entered as a usiu 
grass on page 246 of “ Punjab Products,” but it is not a grass. It is very 
like chaulai {Amaranfhus frumentaceus). But the latter grows upwards. chavZaL 
Itsit is of no use ; but chaulai is used as a vegetable by poor people. Owners 
of dogs will soon become acquainted with^the plant called hhakra {Trihulus 
terrestris). The spiked fruit of it constantly sticks in the feet of dogs, 
causing them to limp. The hathi-sundi is a plant which is not mentioned Hathuaundu 
in any of the books under that name. The fruit is said to resemble the 
trunk of an elephant ; and hence the name. Among other plants commonly 
found may be mentioned the gawara, majehtra, gandi buti, ratkan, bukhm 
khab or kala mira, babuna so% jpalak, para, arari and chilitra. The last 
three are generally met with in lowlands flooded by the rivers. 

It remains now briefly to mention the more common grasses. The Grasses, 
most common is dhhimbar. It is a low growing grass with round culms, 
and throws out runners* Jt is found in good sweet soil, and is readily 
eaten by cattle. The flower is called phumni ; chhimbar is not unlike 

0 
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hhahhal or talla (H. dahh) ; but the blade oi the latter is laueh broader and 
the whole leaf -branch larger and flatter than that of the chJiimhnr ; and 
the stems thrown out at the joints, of the khabbal are lioiizonrab while those 
of the chhimbar are vertical. The khabbal is excellent givi^s and found 
only in good soil. Talla is not to be confounded with talli, which is 
something like a shamrock, wdth leaves of a bright rich green colour. It 
is found in inundated land wdiere the soil i.- good. It is a line food for 
buffaloes, cows and bullocks. l)ahh is a coarse strong grass, which remains 
green most part of the year. The leaves are long, narrow, flat, and have a 
tendency to curl up. They are used for thatching and for covering the 
floors of mosques. The roots are coarse and long, and grow^ down to a 
point ; in fact form a triangle wuth the apex at the bottom. It is not a 
strengthening grass. The long slender flower is pretty. Lonak is also a 
poor grass, except when green ; and then even it is of only middling value. 
Cattle do not care for it much. It is often found in somew^hat saline soih. 
The culms are round and slender, and generally about 18 inches high. 8ome- 
times it grows as high as 30 inches. On the other hand, dhamaa is a fine 
grass, and is said to increase the yield of milk of animals eating it, and the 
quantity of ghi obtained from the milk ; but horses will not eat it. as it is 
bitter. The leaves are long and flat. The plant growl's vertically. The 
head, which is not unlike that of kangni, is black when unripe, and wiiite 
when it has come to maturity. The palwahan is a tall grass, generally 
several feet high, with slender stems and flat narrow leaves. It is usually 
found in good soil. By some it is considered the best of all grasses. There 
are four flower-stalks at the end of each culm, bearded like barley. The 
grass is of a purple colour. Kheo is a grass consisting of slender round 
stems growing straight up. Ghar7n or gharb is a tall coarse grass with a 
woody stem. It is often found growing round a karil bush. Goats and 
camels are said not to eat it. It is an inferior grass. Dhiddan is not unlike 
kheo. It is common in the bilaras of Pak Pattan. Ib grows about two 
feet high. It is sometimes called sarkuli. It should not be confounded 
with a plant found in rice-fields of the same name. This is not unlike wild 
sawank, but saioank grov/s more horizontally than dhiddan. Sairank is 
of two kinds — lijwnr, or culitivated, and saia or wild. The wild saioanh 
is a good grass. It fattens and brings cattle into condition soon. The 
grain is small and eaten by Hindus on fast days. It is also used by poor 
people, made into pasie called bhat or phat^ and eaten with milk or butter 
milk. It grows in firm soil. Kuriih a grass not unlike chliwibar. It is a 
different grass from kura, which is found in kangni fields generally. The 
latter has a thick stem, broad leaves, and grows a couple of feet high. Khawi 
grows about two feet high, in clumps ; often in hard lowlying land. But 
it is plentiful iu tbe bar, along the Montgomery and Dipalpur road. The 
flowers are fluffy. When ripe, the plant is of a brownish red colour. It 
is a fragrant grass, and a scent is said to be made from it. The milk of 
cattle eating it is supposed to become perfumed. The people assert that 
the roots yield the khus with which tattis are made ; and that panni is a 
different grass. But the two seem very like each other, Panni is used 
for thatching. Dila is a grass found in hard inundated lands. It is very 
common in the rice-fields about Dipalpur. There are two kinds, the big 
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and the little. The former is yellow, the latter brown. Cattle eat both, CHAP. A* 
but there is no nourishment in them. The root is like the grain of gram. 

Pigs root up the ground to get at it. It is called mofhra, and is considered Aspects, 
useful in brain diseases. Pigs are also said to have a fancy for the roots of 
murk, a small low-growing grass, with double compound stems, and a small Murh 
red knob at the end of each branch of the stem. It is found in soft soil, 
and is abundant on the banks of the Deg. It is a fair grass for fodder. 

It differs from muruk, which is also a small low-growing grass. Murkan MurJcan. 
has very fine and slender round culms. It is a famous grass, having given 
its name to a famine. Lamb is not unlike lonak, but it is much smaller ^ 
and more irregular. It is produced when there is heavy rain. It is eaten 
by cattle ; and when green increases the yield of milk and butter. Chinikki CUmkU. 
is a small grass, growing about one foot high. It is not unlike lonak : but 
the difference is easily seen. The flower of chinikki is broader and not so 
long as that of Jonah, It is eaten by all cattle ; but is an ordinary grass, 
and has no great reputation. It is generally found in soft high land. Luki LuU, 
is a grass about 7 or 8 inches high. It consists of a slender stem, with a 
number of whorls. The lower whorl consists at times of as many as ten 
arms ; the upper ones generally of five. This grass may be at once known 
by the regularity with which the arms of the whorls spring from the same 
centre. Lumbar is a small low grass, not unlike the tail of a fox. It is Lumbar. 
said to derive its name from this resemblance. Kanh is simply a rush Kanh. 
found in inundated lands. The roots resemble those of dahh. Maina Maim. 
is a grass not unlike talla and found also in lowlands. The flower is said 
to be different. Poor people boil the leaves and use them as a vegetable. 

. Salyara, itsit and leli are not grasses. The fiorst is a large shrub ; the second Salyara. 
has been noticed before ; and the third is a creeper found among wheat in 
spring. Lelia is said to be a thorny plant. 

It would not now be correct to say that no use is made of the Ah, 
floss from the seed vessels of the ak plant. This now finds a 
market in Europe, where it is used as a substitute for Java Kapok 
e.g,, in stuffing life-belts and in the manufacture of artificial silk. 

But there are few, if any, persons in the District enterprising enough 
to export it. The British Cotton Growing Association at Khanewal 
(Multan District) were the pioneers in this trade. 

Wild animals were rare when the last edition of the Gazet- (g) 
teer appeared over thirty years ago ; with the exception of such animals, 
humbler species as the jackal, they may now be said to be almost 
non-existent. Many years ago, tigers were occasionally found 
prowling about the Sutlej and among the records of the Probyna- 
bad Stud Farm may be found a note of the most likely jungles 
in the neighbourhood for a tiger shoot. The Maharajah of Kapur- 
thala and Mr, John Oliver are credited, in former editions of the 
Gazetteer, with their extermination. In 1924, a mysterious 
leopard appeared at Kamir, on the borders of the Montgomery 

. o2 
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CHAP I. A. and Pakpattan tahsils, and, after a pursuit in wliich two or three 
— T , of the villagers were maimed, was clubbed to death : this was a 
solitary specimen, and its presence in a part so remote from the 
known haunts of its kind has not been explained. Hyenas and 
wolves are now hardly ever seen ; jackals are fairly common, and 
foxes are seen in the rapidly contracting area of dry waste. Nilgai 
and blackbuck are unknown, and chinkara, which were once 
quite numerous in the Bar, are fast disappearing with the spread of 
cultivation. Hog-deer are occasionally seen along the banks of 
the rivers, and pig, though much diminished by the attentions 
of Mahtams and the action of villagers in defence of their crops, 
are still found in small numbers. Hares are fairly common. 

To the sportsman the District offers little attraction. Duck 
and teal of most kinds are fairly plentiful on the rivers and in the 
hudhs during the cold weather, but they are naturally in these 
conditions hard to come by. Gleese are also to be found, penetrat- 
ing to the fields of green wheat in the riverain, and Tcunj are also 
regular winter visitors. Grey partridge are common, but not very 
numerous except in the forest plantations ; black partridge are 
found in the riverain, but not in large numbers. Sand-grouse 
of more than one kind visit the district in the cold weather, but the 
expansion of the cultivated area is driving them away ; this applies 
even more to the houhara or Ul/ur, which was in former times quite 
common. Quail are usually to be found in the spring and autumn. 

Crocodiles were formerly very common on the banks of the 
Sutlej, but the buildings of the weirs and the diminution of water 
in the river in the cold season has lessened their numbers. A few 
are also occasionally to be seen in the Eavi. Only the fish-eating 
variety is found, the snub-nosed not penetrating so far up the 
fish. rivers. Pish of many kinds abound in the rivers, and are also 
caught in the canals, particularly in deep pools that are left standing 
during a Closure. Their flavour is much what you would expect. 
There are no fishing towns. Fishermen, who are called jhahds, 
do not depend exclusively on their earnings from fishing. They 
hve scattered about in the villages bordering on the rivers. Pish 
are rarely caught from the beds of the rivers, as the fishermen 
have not the means of carrying on operations successfully in 
deep and rapid streams. A fish called tirkanda, is, however, some- 
times caught in the hot weather when the rivers are in flood. Most 
fish are caught in the hiidhs during the cold season. Fish go up 
these to spawn, and on the rivers falling, the fish in the hudhs are 
shut up as in a lake. Fishermen make their own nets. Four kinds 
are in use. The meshes of the first three are about one inch square ; 
those of the fourth much smaller.* The nets are called on the 
Sutlej — (1) hcmd; this is a long net made of several breadths 
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joined together. A number of men drag this net, sweeping the OH AP. 1 , A. 
whole width of a Imdh with it. (2) Satwan ; this is a roimd net, physical 
about 7 to 10 feet in diameter. The edge all roimd is weighted Aspectt. 
with iron rings through which a cord passes. The fisherman holds 
this cord in his hand, and flings the net into the water, so that it 
opens, and the weighted edge sinking to the bottom prevents 
anything under the net from escaping. By pulling the string 
going through the rings, the net is closed like a bag, and anything 
inside is caught. (8) Kudalli ; this is a cone covered with netting. 

Its size is proportioned to the size and strength of the person using 
it. It is generally about four feet high and the same in diameter at 
the bottom. The fisherman plunges this cone with the broad end 
downwards through the water to the bottom. If there are any fish 
inside, their motion in trying to escape tells him. If they are small, 
he inserts his hands under the net and seizes them ; if large, 
he first spears them with an iron spit, about one foot long, called 
sua. (4) Samblii ; this consists of two sticks fastened together at 
an angle. The intermediate space is covered with fine netting. 

One man stands in the water holding the net below the surface, 
while another comes towards him beating the water. When he 
gets near, the man with the net lifts it out of the water, and the 
fish at that moment over the net are caught. This net is used 
only for catching very small fish. The principal kinds of fish found 
are the following, — 


Batti, 

Gogu, 

Dungna, 

Tirkanda, 

Dambra, 

Bhusan, 

Jalli, 

Patwi, 

Singhari, 

Machhana, 

Parahi, 

Pranda, 

Mori, 

Petrate, 

Lesi, 

Makhni, 

Saul, 

Khagga, 

Nai machhi, 

Durra, 

Malhi, 

Telia, 

Gurdi, 



besides the gangal orjhinga (shrimp) and the goj (eel) Fishermen 
do not sell by weight, but barter so many of their fish for so much 
grain ; they are not usually paid in cash. Fish oil, obtained by 
boiling down fish and skimming off the fat that rises to the top, 
is not made to any extent here. It is called vaJio, and is used in 
some cases of cattle-disease. It is possible that some of the names 
given above apply to the same fish at different stages of its growth, 
and do not all represent different species. 

Snakes are by no means rare, but are not so co mmo n as to be Snakes, 
a constant danger. The cobra is the snake most usually met. 
Scorpions, centipedes, hornets, wasps, mosquitos and flies may 
close the list of unpleasant denizens of the district. 

The wide extension of irrigation has had its effect on the cli* 

mate of the district, as -v^aa to be expected. It has lessened the tore 

recoded* 
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CHAP. I. A. ‘frequency and severity of the duststorms which used to he the 
PhysiMl characteristic feature of the district at certain times of the year, 
Aspect*, but it has changed the keen dry air which formerly made it a resort 
for those suffering from diseases of the lungs to somothiug resem- 
bling the air of Lahore and Amritsar, and it has brought and fos- 
tered the malarial mosquito. The heat of summer is still intense, 
and it is doubtful whether widespread irrigation has had much 
effect in reducing the temperature, though it has mitigated its 
effects by the growth of shade trees which have followed it . St atis- 
tics of mean temperature will be found in Volume B ; generally 
it may be said that the hot season begins about the middle of 
March, and the heat becomes severe in mid-A.pril ; these are the 
months when dust-storms are most frequent. The heat moderates 
but little, except in the early mornings or immediately after 
rain or dust-storm, until early October, and in years where the 
rainfall at this time is in defect, the days remain unpleasant ly hot 
even into November. Usually, however, the climate from Nov<'iu- 
ber to February is ideal. The rains in the last few years have been 
very irregular. It might be expected that the extended growth of 
trees and other vegetation durir^ the last few years would have 
had some effect in attracting an increased rainfall ; this seems in 
fact to have been the case, but probably statistics will have to be 
collected over a longer period before this result can be definitely 
claimed. 

Bainfeji. Statistics collected at the time of the Settlement of the 

Montgomery district by Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Fagan (1891 — 1898) 
show the average annual rainfall in the district for the 12 years 
1886-87 to 1897-98 to have been as follows : — 

Montgomery .. .. .. 10 'I? 

Gugera .. .. .. 10 ’65 

Dipalpur .. .. .. 10 '87 

Pakpattan . . . . . . 8 ■ 77 

The Assessment Eeports for the two Sutlej tahsils (Pakpattan 
1921 and Dipalpur 1922), show the rainfall in Pakpattan to have 
averaged 10*61" annually from 1898-99 to 1918-19, while rainfall 
in Dipalpur averaged 11,49" annually over the same period. 
Figures recently collected for the Settlement of the Lower Bari 
Doab Colony show rainfall in the Okara tahsil to have averaged 
10*94" from 1915-16 to 1926-27 and in the Montgomery tai^il 
9*71" from 1918 to 1929. It appears to be the case as was stated 
by Mr. Fagan in his 1900 Settlement report that the east end 
of the district gets more rain than the west. It is remarkable, 
however, how little the general raiofall has iuereased in the last 60 
years. In fact Montgomery tahsil— the most westerly tahsil 
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of the three — ^had less rain annually between 1918 and 1929 CHAP. I, A", 
than it had between 1886 and 1897 in spite of the development of ph^ai 
canal irrigation in the Lower Chenab Colony across the Eavi and Aspects, 
more recently in the Montgomery tahsil itself. Eainfall is ex- 
tremely variable. In the year 1908 — 1909 32" fell in the Dipal- 
pur tahsil, while in 1901-02 the rainfall totalled only 1'92" there 
and 1 ’lo" in 1920-21 : 4/5th of the rain falls in the period June 
to September. 

Cyclones and earthquakes are not usually among the amenities Cyclones, 
of the district, which is also but little liable to floods. Eiverain 
villages of course suffer in years when the rivers are abnormally 
high, and occasionally ; damage on a small or large scale is done by 
breaches in the canals, the most noteworthy of ihese in recent 
years was perhaiDS that in which the bazaar at Eenala Khurd was 
swept away in 1923. The area in the Pakpattan and Dipalpur 
tahsils immediately north of the Pakpattan Canal has also suffered 
in the period since that canal was -opened, as the canal itself held 
up a mass of flood water, which had broken the protective embank- 
ments above the Suleimanke Headworks, from finding its way 
back to the river. 


Section B. — ^History. 

The previous Gazetteer did not trace the history of the district 
beyond the time of Alexander — the fourth century B. C. Now 
we are enabled to go 3,000 years further back. It was known as 
early as 1826 that ruins of historical interest existed at Harappa. Harappa. 
Masson is supposed to have visited Harappa that year and Bumes 
five years later. General Cunningham visited Harappa in 1853 
and 1856, and he wrote an account of the mounds there which was 
printed in Volume V of the reports of the A.rchaeological Survey of 
India 1875. “ The ruins of Harappa,” he says, “ are the most 
extensive of all the old sites along the banks of the Eavi. On the 
north-west and the south there is a continuous line of mounds 
about 3,500 ft. in length, but on the east side, which is only 2,000 
feet in length, there is a complete gap of 800 feet, for which I 
am unable to account. The whole circuit of the ruins is therefore 
about 12,500 feet, or nearly 2J miles. The highest mound is that 
to the north-west which is 60 feet above the fields. On the south- 
west and south the mounds range from 40 to 50 feet in height, and 
on the north side towards the old bed of the Eavi 26 feet, to 30 feet.” 
Unfortunately before the archaeologist was in a position to make 
expert investigations into the contents and history of these mounds, 
the bricks of which the old buildings were constructed proved an 
irresistible temptation to the gangs engaged in constructing the 
Lahore — ^Multan railway line. General Cunningham observes that 
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CH AP. L B. bricks more than sufficed to furnish brick ballast for about a 
History, hundred miles of 'that line. With these bricks are also built the 
Police Station, Serai (now ruined) and most of the houses in Har- 
rappa village as well as some of those in neighbouring villages. 

The discovery at Harappa of the remarkable seal mentioned 
by General Cunningham, and later of a few more, now in the British 
Museum, suggested that at this site there existed the remains of a 
city of very great antiquity and of seemingly quite peculiar culture, 
as the legends on the Harappa seals are one and all totally unlike 
any other form of script known in India. In his annual report for 
1920-21, Sir John Marshall, Director General of Archaeology in 
India, shows how a beginning was at last made in the ex])loration of 
these remains. As he points out, the field is so large that to locate 
points of real value therein was a matter of extreme difficulty. 
Eai Bahadur Daya Ram Bahni made a start, however, in 1920-21 
and the results, though meagre, were described by Bir John 
Marshall as encouraging. Most of the mounds were completely 
honeycombed with the diggings of the modem brick-hunters. 
The mounds which appeared to have suffered least from this 
cause were selected for the preliminary excavations. Borne seals 
were discovered similar to that found by General Cunningham, 
all exhibiting the device of a bull, without the humjj so universal 
in Indian cattle, and legends in the same inscrutable pictographic 
script. The other objects recovered, though not numerous, all 
pointed to a high antiquity. These finds established the fact that 
the upper strata at Harappa related to a period of greater antiquity 
than has up-to-date been associated with Indian historical investi- 
gations, and that there were several lower strata from which it was 
anticipated that much information could be obtained of the 
highest value to the archaeologist. 

Sir John Marshall gave some indication of the wide field of 
speculation and surmise opened up by the discoveries at Harappa 
and at the same 'time at Mohenjo-Daro in Sind, in the annual 
report of the Archaeological Survey of India 1923-24. He 
says : — 

“ In the field of exploration, it is natural this year to give the 
premier place to the remarkable discoveries made by 
the Department in Sind and the South-West 
Punjab ; for it is safe to say that no such epoch- 
malnng discoveries have ever fallen to the lot of an 
Archaeologist in this country. Hitherto India has 
almost universally been regarded as one of the 
yoxmger countries of the world. Apart from palseo- 
lithie and neolithic implements and such rude primi- 
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tive remains as the Cyclopean walls of Eaj agriha no chap^, 
monuments of note were known to exist of an earlier HiMwy. 
date than the 3rd century B. C., when Greece had 
already passed her zenith and when the mighty 
empires of Mesopotamia and Egypt had been all but 
forgotten. Now, at a single bound, we have taken 
back our knowledge of Indian civilization some 
8,000 years earlier and have established the fact 
that in the 3rd millennium before Christ and even 
before that the peoples of the Punjab and Sind were 
living in well-built cities and were in possession of a 
relatively mature culture with a high standard of 
art and craftsmanship and a developed system of 
pietographic writing.” 

He goes on to saj^ that the site at Harappa though manifestly 
that of a great city covering a vast area and containing many strata 
of successive buildings, will probably never prove so lucrative 
as that of Mohenjo-Daro, for Ihe reason that it was further removed 
from the main centre of the Indus culture in Sind, and it caimot, 
therefore, be expected to have been so rich in articles of luxury. 

Sir John Marshall was not prepared at that time to issue any de- 
tailed memoirs on the subject of the excavations. He considered 
that further progress should be made first. He definitely stated, 
however, that there could then no longer be any doubt that the 
Punjab and Sind antiquities were closely connected and roughly 
contemporary with the Sumerian antiquities of Mesopotamia 
dating from the 3rd or 4th millennium before Christ. 

Excavation work at Harappa was carried on in the next few 
years. Mr. Madho Sarup Vats succeeded E. B. Daya Earn Sahni 
as from 1926-1927 and has been in charge of the work since then. 

There is now a small museum on the site with a permanent cus- 
todian in charge who is prepared to take visitors round the site and 
give some account of the antiquities discovered. These consist 
mainly of seals (six or seven hundred have been found), vessels, 
figures and children’s toys made of earthenware, and faience, 
some funerary urns, human and animal bones and a certain amount 
of jewellery. The objects in themselves, apart from their antiquity, 
have on the whole little interest to the layman. No doubt the 
successive cities at Harappa were abandoned and rebuilt as part of 
a gradual process, and it would be unreasonable to expect the in- 
habitants, as each site was abandoned, to have left numerous 
articles of value lying about. It is believed that the portions of the 
site that have already been excavated are fairly representative^ 
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CHAP. I, B. and although the area which still remains to be explored is very 
^ — large, Mr. Madho Sarup Vats considers that future excavation, 

****’^’^’ unless it penetrates to very early levels of which there is little hope 
in the near future, is likely in the main to result in no more than 
corroboration of the evidence already unearthed. 

Architecturally the excavators have been handicapped, as 
previously stated, by the depredations of brick hunters, and i here 
is little in what remains of the buildings to suggest anything in 
the way of beauty, or grandeur. The most imporcant architectural 
discovery appears to be that of a building whose purpose and 
character is still shrouded in mystery. This building, which as 
excavated up-to-date, measures 155 ft. x 134 ft., consists of two 
series of parallel walls opposite each other opening on to a contral 
corridor 24 feet wide. I-t has been named the Corridor Hall. Exca- 
vation in this curious struclmre h<is uncovered very lew portable 
objects of interest or importance which suggests tlial wiiatever 
purpose the building was mtended to fulfil, it was not devoted 
to ordinary domestic uses. 

But the connection definitely established by these discoveries 
between the Indus civilization and the Sumerian civilization in 
Mesopotamia is in itself of most absorbing interest. Dr. Langdon, 
Professor of Assyriology at Oxford, discusses the Sumerian king- 
doms in Chapter X to XII of the first volume of the Cambridge 
Ancient History. He considers that the Sumerians probably 
descended into the valley of the two rivers in Mesopotamia from 
the highlands of Iran and Central Asia by the pass in the Zagros 
mountains known as the “ Median Grate”" near the source of the 
river Diyala. In his opinion the entry of the Sumerians into Meso- 
potamia and Egypt heralded the* dawn of civilization in the 
ancient worlds, aud with their decline and disappearance the most 
talented and humane of the earlier peoples became extinct. He 
considers them to have been without warlike ambitions, but with 
a genius for agriculture (witness the irrigation system of lower 
Mesopotamia dating from the 5th milleninum b. o.), and for reli- 
gious speculation, in which their influence may be said to have 
perineated the religions of Babylonia and Assyria and to have, 
survived until the last century before our era. In the annual 
report of the Archaeological Survey of India 1923-24, Sir John 
Marshall indicated the possibility of India having been the cradle 
of tl^ civilization. But eight years further work has led him to 
modify his views in some degree. He has now pubhshed a com- 
plete account of the excavations at Mohenjo-Daro in a three 
volume book entitled " Moheajo-daro and the Indus Civilization ” 
pijblished by Arthur Prob,9th%in, 11 Q-reat Bussell Street, London, 
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W. C. 1., in 1931. For detailed information the reader is referred chap, i, B. 
to this work. In order to indicate here the general nature of the 
discoveries and the iuferences drawn from them up-to-date per- 
mission has been obtained to reproduce the following extracts from 
the Preface to Volume I. Though Harappa is not directly made 
one of the subjects of this book and will be discussed in detail 
in a subsequent volume the remarks quoted are generally 
applicable to both sites : — 

“ They (the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa) 
exhibit the Indus peoples of the fourth and third 
millem'a b. r., in possession of a highly developed 
culture in which no vestige of Indo- Aryan influence 
is to be found. Like the rest of Western Asia, 
the Indus country is still in the Ghalcolithic Age — 
that age in which arms and utensils of stone continue 
to be used side by side with those of copper or bronze. 

Their society is organized in cities*', their wealth 
derived mainly from agriculture and trade, which 
appears to have extended far and wide in all direc- 
tions. They cultivate wheat and barley as well as 
the date palm. They have domesticated the hump- 
ed zebu, buffalo, and short-horned bull, besides the 
sheep, pig, dog, elephant and camel ; but the cat and 
probably the horse are unknown to them. For 
transport they have wheeled vehicles, to which oxen 
doubtless were yoked. They are skilful metal 
workers, with a plentiful supply of gold, silver and 
copper. Lead, too, and tin are in use, but the latter 
only as an alloy in the making of bronze. With 
spinning and weaving they are'thoroughly conversant. 

Their weapons of war and of the chase are the bow 
and arrow, spear, axe, dagger and mace. The 
sword they have not yet evolved ; not is there any 
evidence of defensive body armour. Among their 
other implements, hatchets, sickles, saws, chisels 
and razors are made of both copper and bronze ; 
knives and celts sometimes of these metals, some- 
times of chert or other hard stones. For the crushing 
of grain they have the muller and saddle-quem, but 
not the circular grindstone. Their domestic vessels 
are Commonly of earthen ware turned on the wheel 
and not infrequently painted with” encaustic designs ; 
more rarely they are of copper, bronze, or silver. 

The ornaments of the'ricli are made of the precious _ 
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HAP*. I.B. 
Biltory* 


metals or of copper, sometimes overlaid with gold, 
of faience, ivory, cornelian and other stones ; for the 
poor, they are usually of shell or terra-cotta, 
idgurines and toys, for which there is a wide vogue, 
are of terra-cotta, and shell and faience are freely 
used, as they are in Sumer and the West generally, 
not only for personal ornaments but for inlay work 
and other purposes. With the invention of writing 
the Indus peo})les are also familiar, and em])loy 
for this purpose a form of script which, though 
peculiar to India, is evidently analogous to other 
contemporaiy scripts of Western Asia and the 
Nearer East.” 

He % sic He 

“ But it is in regard to the early civilization not. of India 
alone, but of the whole Ancieiil Orient that these 
new discoveries seem likely to revolutionize existing 
ideas. The importance ol the role played by ])alieo- 
lithic man in India has long been recognised, 
and from a typological comparison of palgeolithie 
and neolithic artefacts the inference has been drawn 
that it was actually on Indian soil that the latter 
were first evolved from the former. Be this view 
correct or not, there can be no question that the 
north-west of India, with its vast, well-watered 
plains, with its abundance of game, its warm but 
variable climate — more propitious perhaps then 
than now — and with its network of rivers affording 
ready means of communication and intercourse, 
must have offered a specially favourable field for the 
advancement of early society, alike when man was 
in the hunting stage and later when he had turned 
h i m self to agriculture and the domestication of 
animals or was opening up commerce with distant 
lands. At present, our researches carry us back no 
further than the fourth millennium b. o., and have 
lifted but one comer of the veil that hides this re- 
markable civilization, but even at Mohenjo-Daro 
there are still several earlier cities lying, one below 
the other, deeper than the spade has yet pene- 
tracted, and though the permanent rise of the sub- 
soil water precludes the hope of our ever being able 
to explore the earliest settlements on this site, it can 
hardly be doubted that the story already unfolded 
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will be carried still further back on other sites, CHAP, i, B. 
of which there are a multitude waiting to be excavated 
in Sind and Baluchistan. One thing that stands 
out clear and unmistakable both at Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa, is that the civilization hitherto revealed 
at these two places is not an incipient civilization, 
but one already age-old and stereotyped on Indian soil, 
with many millennia of human endeavour behind it. 

Thus India must henceforth be recognised, along 
with Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, as one of the 
most important areas where the civilizing processes 
of society were initiated and developed. I do not 
mean to imply by this that India can claim to be 
regarded as the cradle of civilization ; nor do I think 
on the evidence at present available that that claim 
can be made on behalf of any one country in particu- 
lar. In my view, the civilization of the Chal- 
colithic and succeeding Ages resulted from the com- 
bined efforts of many countries, each contributing 
a certain quota towards the common stock of know- 
ledge. From the neolithic, if not from the palseo- 
lithic Age onwards the most populated regions were 
undoubtedly the great river valleys of S^outh and 
South-west Asia and Northern Africa, where the 
cold was never intense, where food and water were 
ready to the hand of man, where pasturage was good, 
irrigation feasible, and communication easy along 
the courses of the natural waterways. In each of 
these river valleys on the banks of the Nile and the 
Euphrates as on those of the Karun, the Helmund 
or the Indus, mankind may be assumed to have 
had equal chances of development, and it is natural 
to suppose that progress in one direction or another 
was being made in all these regions simultaneously 
and doubtless in many others besides. If this view, 
which is surely the most rational one, be accepted, 
if we regard this wide-flung civilization of the Afrasian 
belt as focussed in various centres and developed by 
the mutual efforts of different peoples, we shall better 
understand how, despite its general homogeneity, 
it nevertheless comprised many widely Offering 
branches, each of which, in its own sphere, was able 
to maintain its local and individual character.” 

The previous editions of the Gazetteer brought the history 

of the district down to 1898 and for that period it has seemed best 
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CHAP. I, B. to adopt almost word for w'ord tho account given in that editimi. 
n;~y . Here and there a verbal alteration has been made to avoid aiui- 
chronism, but such alterations have been very few. When that 
account was written, the district included a largo area north of 
the Eavi now in the Sheikhupura and Lyallpur districts. Conse- 
quently some passages in the following pages will be found not to 
be strictly relevant to the district of !Montgomery as now consti- 
tuted. But this is unavoidable, if the general structure of what is 
undoubtedly a careful and interesting historical survey is to he 
maintained. 


jOexander’s 

invasion. 


The history of the district is chiefly that of certain wild 
pastoral tribes which appear to have (jccuj)ied the Eachna Dual 
from time immemorial, mamtaining a sturdy indo])eudeuce 
of the successive rulers of northern India, and ever imted for 


their lawless turbulence. Some account of them is given in the 
next chapter. Their history goes back, probably, as far as the 
time of Alexander. From the historians of Ms expedition, we 
learn that the northern part of the district was at that time held by 
a race whom they called Kathseans,* and the southern part by 
another race, the Malli, whose capital town was Multan. Both 
these tribes in turn severely tested the valour of the Macedonian 
troops. The history of the Malli is now relevant to the Multan 
district and need not be discussed here. General Cunningham 
supposes Harappa to have been the “ another city of the Malli, into 
wMch a great body of the Indians had fled for safety,” against 
which Perdikkas was sent with the cavalry. The similarity between 
the name Kathaioi, the people whose capital city, Sangla, was 
stormed by Alexander, and that of the present Eavi tribe, the 
Kathias, has often been noticed. Sangla, situated in the EacMia 
Doab, is at no great distance from the country now occupied by the 
KatMas ; and it is not improbable that they are the descendants of 
the old Kathaioi, though they claim a very different origin. They 
say they came from Kathiawar. But the Kathiawar Eajas, on the 
other hand, trace their origin from the Punjab. The history 
of Alexander’s campai^ against the Kathaioi is given in the 
Gazetteer of the Jhang district. 


AntiquitieB. The towns of Pak Pattan, and Dipalpur, are places of great 
antiquity, and once were places of importance. An account of 
each i» given in Part 0 (b) of tMs Chapter. The villages of Akbar 
and Satgarah, both of them m the neighbourhood of Gngera, the 
former six miles to the south-west, and the latter 13 miles to the 
east, are also old towns containing interesting remains. They have 
been exammed and described by General Cunnin^am, -who is 

♦Arrian, Lit^. V,, Caps. 22, 23, 24. 
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unable, however, to suggest any clue to their former history,* chap, i, b,. 
All seems to point to a time when Montgomery was a populous 05 “!“ 
country, with towns large and flourishing, and resources at least ** 
equal to those of the more northern portions of the province. The 
antiquities of the district are fully described in the Archaeological 
Survey Eeports, Vol. V., pages 103 to 111 ; Volume XIV, pages 
139 to 145 ; and at pages 208—219 and 244 to 248 of Cunnmgham’s 
Ancient Geography of India. For nearly 1,600 years after the cap- 
ture of Harappa, there is a great blank ta the history of the district, 
for the accounts about Easalu, son of Salvahan, are vague ofMva^. 
and unreliable. He is said to have lived much about Dhaular, 
a very old town in the Pak Pattan tahsil, and there is still an old 
mound in the jnngle called after him. In the reign of Piroz, 

Shah Tughlak (1351 — 1388), Dipalpur was a favourite residence of j-iroa 
the Emperor. He “ erected a mosque outside the city and drew Tughiak at 
a canal from the Sutlej for the irrigation of its lands ” {Ancient 
Geography of India, page 213). 

In 1398, Tamerlane marched from Multan to Pak Pattan. No Tamerlane 
resistance was made, and the place was spared out of respect for the 
memory of Baba Farid Shakarganj, who had died and been buried 
there about 1264-65.| After the lapse of nearly a century-and-a- 
quarter, another conqueror, a descendant of Tamerlane, entered the 
district. This time the invasion came from the north. Daulat Khan 


♦Ancient Geography, page 212. ' 

tA legend of Pak Pattan relates that Ghazi Beg Tughlak was a poor village-boy living 
in the neighbourhood of Baba Farid. Thanks to the spiritual influence of the saint, this 
poor boy became governor of Multan and, finally. King of Delhi. He then visited Pak Pattan, 
and, to show his gratitude, had the Bisharat nalla dug by one of his officers, Bisharat Khan. 
It is an objection to this story that Ghazi Beg did not come to the throne till 1321, or at least 56 
years after the death of the saint. Bisharat K^an may have opened the mouth of the nalla ; 
but tho channel is certainly not artificial. The legend continues that when the Bisharatwah was 
dug, the stream ran so deep and strong that it was necessary to have a ferry over it, where there- 
is now a bridge between the town and tahsil. One evening. Baba Farid came down to the ferry 
and saw the sun shining on the rippling waves, people m blight attire bathing and drawing 
water, wMe the boats ghded backwards and forwards. Enraptured with the sight, he ex- 
claimed : Ai hya pah pattan ? “ Oh, what a beautiful ferry,” and after that the old name of the 
town Ajudhan was given up, and Pak Pattan adopted. The truth of the story is doubtful. 
The name may have been changed to Pak Pattan on account of a ferry over the Bisharatwah, 
but the town was known as Ajuiflian in Tamerlane’s time. In the Ain-i~AJcbari it is called simply 
pattan or “ the ferry.” Pah is probably an epithet applied to the town on account of its con- 
taining the tomb, and having been the residence of such a famous saint, much the same way as 
Mecca is called sharif. In fact, Pak Pattan means simply the holy pattan. It is difficult 
to see how it could mean “ the ferry of the pure one,” as has been stated. The comparison of a 
spiritual teacher, who carried his disciples across the river of existence into paradise, with a 
ferry man, has been made in respect of Pir Baka, another celebrated holy v man of the district,, 
who lived at Shergarh. Of him it is said — 

Ben hahti shah darya vich. 

Par asade laimn nun; 

Pir Baha mallahi harda, 

Bhasr bhar par langhaida. 

. * “A boat is floating in the mighty river to carry fis over, Pir Baka is acting as boat mam. 
He sffips a boat-load and oai?r\es it across. ” 
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CHAP. I, B. Lodhi was then governor of the Punjab under Ibrahim Khan 
Lodhi, the Afghan King of Dehli (1517 — 1526). He encouraged 
BabMS:eB Babar, the ruler of Kabul, to attempt the conquest of India. It is 
DipaJpur. probable that at that time the south-west portion of the district was 
subject to the Langah chiefs of Multan ; but the upper portion was 
held by the Viceroy of the Punjab. In 1524 Babar, having taken 
Lahore, marched on Dipalpur, and took it by storm. The country 
attached to Dipalpur was then made over to Bultan Ala-iid-Din 
Lodhi, who had been an unsuccessful competitor for the throne 
of Dehli. Babar had to fall back on Kabul owing to the defec- 
tion of Daulat Khan, who drove Ala-ud-din out of the country. 
Next year Babar incited Shah Hassan, the ruler of Sindh, and 
Arghun Tatar, to attack Multan. After a siege of 15 months 
the place was taken. In 1526 Babar, having returned t.o India, 
defeated Ibrahim Khan Lodhi at the battle of Panipat, and became 
King of Dehli. Shortly after, the Arghuns were expelbsd from 
Multan, and Shah Hassan made over the country to Babar, who 
conferred it on his son Askari. Thus the whole of the district came 
into Babar’s hands. On his death Humayun had to give it up 
to his brother, Mirza Kanaran, who held it till the successful 
revolt of Sher Shah in 1540. 

shOTShah Sher Shah spent some time at the commencement of his 
ofShei^Mh Punjab, and is said to have built a fort at the town of 

o ©igar . protect the Nakka country. But it is not ^own 

against whom the country was to be defended. On Humayun’s 
return, one of his lieutenants, Abu Moali, defeated the Afghans in 
1555 at Dipalpur. On Akbar’s accession the district passed into 
his hands. One naturally turns to the Ain-i-ATcbari, compiled m 
his reign, to obtain information concerning the district. The result 
is most unsatisfactory. Almost all that can be made out is this. 
The sv^a of Multan seems to have included the whole of the present 
district. Of the three sarkars into which the suba was divided, one 
was Dipalpur, containing 20 mahals or parganas. The names of 
only five of these can be identified, >m . ; — 

1. Pattan. 3. ICabnla. 

2. Dipalpur. 4. Satghara. 

5. Faridabad. 

In sarkar Multan appear the parganas — 

1. Omkandi. 3. HaveK Shahr- 

2. Sbergarh. 4. Deg RaTi. 

5. Jalalabad. 

1, 2 and 4 of which were in this district, and 3 and 5 may have 
been. Of course nothing is known about the limits of the pargarm. 
Six pa/rganas of sarkar Dipalpur lay on the left side of the Sutlej*. 
The Deg Eavi is the country about Kot Kamalia, and Jalalabad 
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may be the town, the abandoned site of which is still to be seen on ch ap, i. b. 
the old Beas to the south of the Dipalpur and Gugera road. But History, 
native report gives that theh a different origin. It seems in the 
same dastur as Bhergarh, near which it is actually situated. It was xhe Kh*n-i 
during Akbar’s reign that the Khan-i-Khanan is said to have res- Khanan. 
tored the Khanwah canal. This was Mirza Abdul Rahim, son of 
Bairam Khan. He held Multan in jagir about a. d. 1590. He is 
also said to have re-built Dipalpur, wHch had not recovered from 
the effects of the attack by Babar. 

In Alamgir’s reign (1658-1707) the old term for a cluster 
parganas, karori, was changed to chakla. Dipalpur is said after “Je Bins, 
that to have been called chakla Dipalpur. In the time of Alamgir 
the foundation of the Hans’ power was laid. The Hans were 
simple zaniindars, living a little to the north-west of Pak Pattan. 

Among them was a learned man Sheikh Kutb Hans, who appears 
to have been a teacher of some of the Dehli nobility. He obtained 
some influence in this way, and finally, in 1668 Alamgir conferred 
a sanad on him, granting him several villages in the taluka of 
Kutb4b4d. The deserted site of Kutb4b^d may still be seen on the 
bank of the old Sohag, nearly south of Malka Hans. • The villages 
were considered worth Rs. 10,000 per annum. Owing to his ability 
and court influence. Sheikh Kutb became a powerful man, and as 
the Para, Sohag, and Dhaddar flowed through his lands, he rapidly 
became rich. At the downfall of the Moghal empire, his descendant 
made himself independent, as will be noticed further on. Tappa 
Hansan belonged to pargana Kabula. But Alamgir founded a new Pargana 
pargam and named it Alamgirpur, to which the tappa Hansan, 
with most of the Deg Ravi pargana, was attached. This connec- 
tion with the Ravi may have been the main reason why the Hans 
ruler afterwards threatened the independence of the Kamalia 
Kharrals — a proceeding which ended in his downfall. Alamgirpur 
is supposed to have been situated on the old Beas, a Httle north of 
Kabir, on the Harappa and Pak Pattan road. The site is marked 
on the map as Shahjahanpur. 

It was in the time of Alamgir that the Kot Kamalia IQiarrals 
rose to some importance. The fact of their chief still drawing con- 
siderable tahiqdari allowances and occupying a position of some 
dignity, seems to show that they must have been powerful once. 
According to their own accounts, their leader was much superior 
to the princes of the royal family, though not quite as great a man 
as the emperor. But, from the facts incidentally ascertained, they 
appear to have had no power at aU, and to have been at the mercy 
of all the neighbouring tribes. Saadat Yar Khan was the son of 
one of the Kharral chiefs, who held some post at the court of Delhi. 
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History* 

Saadat Yar 
Elhan suc- 
ceeds. 


Quarrels of 
the Rav! 
tribes. 


The Jhang 
Sials ocoup;^ 
Kamalia. 


, He followed the vocation of all noble families in those days, and 
robbed every one he could. The emperor was })ac‘ified by Baadat 
Yar Khan’s father, until some presents from the King of Peivia 
to him were appropriated by the Kharrals. Then riaadat Yar Khan 
was called to account, arrested and sent to Delhi. Here his wntty 
excuses resulted in his obtaining honorary dresses, a Jagir wort h 
Es. 1,09,000 per annum, and being sent with 12,000 men to punKh 
some rebellious Afghans at Find Da dan Khan. This I'ebellion 
seems to have been that which occurred in 1672, in wliich priu<*e 
Sultan led the Imperial forces. He is probaitly the prince who 
insulted the Sials l>y proposing that Clha/i Klian, the eighth 
Sial chief, should betroth liis daughter to Saadat Yar Khan.* 
The fact of this proposal being considered insulting, makes one sus- 
pect that Saadat Yar Khan’s jagfir cannot have been so large a^ i* K 
said to be. He succeeded his lather Mahahlad Klian, who was mur- 
dered at the instigation of a Multan Kuresih in 1706. H(‘ again 

went to Delhi, and was sent by Alamgir with ])rinct‘ MuiK-ud-din 
to put down the Lughari Biloches, w4o had rew-Hial iind‘>r one 
Eugha.fJust then Alamgir died, Muii 2 -nd-dhi w'eut off post hast** 
to Lahore, leaving Saadat Yar Khan to bring up the baggage 
behind. On the return of the latter, coming down the Eavi in 
boats, he got involved in a quarrel with the Upera Kharrals, and a 
great battle was fought at Danabad, in which the Uperas were 
totally defeated. It seems probable that there was a riot in the 
jungle, and that the Montgomery men came off victors. 


After this the Kamalia or Lakhera Kharrals with their allies 
the Kathias, Baghelas, Wahniwals, and other lower Eavi tribes, 
appear to have been engaged in constant quarrels with the Kharrals 
of the upper Eavi, and desperate battles took place at Waliwala, 
Pindi Khai, and elsewhere. Sometimes one party succeeded in 
carrying off the stolen cattle, and somet mes the other succeeded 
in recovering them. In spite of his court influence, experience in 
war and valuable jagir, Saadat Yar Khan could not protect his 
country against Wahdad Khan, the Sial chief of Jhang. The Sials 
held the country till the death of Walidad Khan in 1747. This chief 
effected great improvements. With the usual exaggeration of na- 
tive stories, he is said to have set 125,000 pakka, wells at work in the 
tract called Jhangar, and to have taken one. rupee and a blanket 
annually from each as revenue. There is no doubt he greatly ex- 
tended cultivation, sunk weUs, dug water-courses, and put down 


*The Punjab Chiefe, vd. I (Ed. 1909), pp. 229 et aej. 
iTA Pf ^'“Wy^^.e^edition mentioned by ElpMnstone {Eietorv of India, page 688 

2 1707 weie^iniroe aboSiulta: 

A%W. The Khaxral account is that gi^ 
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robberies vigorously. Saadat Yar Khan seems to have died before chap. I, 
Walidad Khan. On the death of the latter, the Kamalia Kharrals 
became their own masters again, till they were conquered by the 
Nakkai Sikhs. 

After the death of Alamgir in 1707, the Moghal power, already Ahmad 
grievously shaken, hastened with accelerated pace to its overthrow. 
Internecine struggles for the throne indirectly favoured the rise of np of ’the 
the ferocious and enthusiastic Sikhs at the same time that the®“P^* 
Mahrattas and Afghans made themselves masters of the best prov- 
vinces of the empire. In 1739 Nadir Shah took the emperor Muham- 
mad Shah prisoner and sacked Delhi. In 1747 the first invasion of 
Ahmad Shah took place. He is said to have come back seven 
times ; the last invasion took place in 1767. The complete man- 
ner in which the country was swept of everything valuable by the 
Afghans is forcibly expressed in the couplet : — 

KJiada pitta la-he-da. 

Te reh)^da Ahmad Shahi da. 

Implying that what one eats and drinks is of profit to one, and 
anything that remains goes to Ahmad Shah. In 1758 the Mahrattas 
overran the country and took Multan and Lahore. Next year 
Ahmad Shah drove them out again. The next invaders were the 
Bhangi Sikhs. 

Till the incursions of the Durrani monarch commenced, the 
present Montgomery district was subject to the governor of Lahore, states formed. 
After that various men of influence made themselves independent, 
and exercised all the privileges of independent rulers, as regards 
fighting with their neighbours and robbing and murdering those 
weaker than they. The manner in which the country was parcelled 
out among these separate states is roughly shown in a map attached 
to Mr. Purser’s Settlement Eeport of the district. The following 
paragraph contains a brief account of each. 

The Nakka country lies between the Eavi and Sutlej, in the The Bahrwa 
south of the Lahore district. The word nakka means border 
edge. Hira Singh was a Sikh zamindar living at Bahrwal in the 
Nakka. He took possession of the country, and founded a misl or 
confederacy, which was known as the Nakkai misl. He seems to 
have joined the Bhangis in their plundering expedition under Hari 
Singh about 1760 (?), when they were beaten back from Multan. 

He had always an inclination to extend his territory to the south ; 
and forming an alliance with ,the Hans, he attacked the Diwan of 
Pak Pattan, who was supported by the Wattus. A battle was 
fought at a place called Bhuman Shah or Kutbwala on the old 
Sohag. The Sikhs and Hans, who were probably in small numbers. 
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CHAP. I, B. were beaten, and many of them drowned in the river. Hira bingh 
— was killed. He was succeeded by his nephew, Nar Biugh, who was 
****^^* killed in 1768 at Kot Kamalia, fighting against the Kharrals. 
His son. Ban Singh, was the most im})ortant of the Nakkai ehiets. 
He extended the possessions of his misl, and held the ialtikas 
of Bucheke, Paridabad, and Jethpur. He also got possession of 
Saiyadwala, which had before been held by Kamr Singh, ot the 
Gugera Nakkai family. On Ran Singh’s death, Waiiir Singh, 
brother of Kamr Singh, recovered Saiyadwala from Bhagwan Singh, 
the son of Ban Singh- After the marriage oi Bhagwan Singh’s 
sister to Ranjit Singh, the Nakkais seem to have turned their at- 
tention to Pak Pattan again, and finally conquered the country of 
the Hans. This they retained till Ranjit Singh seized all their 
possessions in 1810. 

TheGngera Kamr Singh, of the Gugera Nakkais, was a great ei- man in this 

Nakkais. part of the country even than Ran Singh. He occui>iod both sides 
of the Ravi, from Paridabad to the Multan border. When the Hans 
threatened Kamalia, or, as one account says, actually took it, the 
Kharrals called on Kamr Singh for help. He drove off the Hans 
and kept Kamalia for himself. He took away the jagir of the 
Kamalia chief, and gave him a taluqdari allowance, locally known 
as athog, of five pais in the kharwar of nigkari crops, and Re. 1 per 
kanal of zahti crops. He rebuilt Satghara, which had been sacked 
by the Sikhs about 1745,- and abandoned by the inhabitants. 
Me built a brick wall, still in good preservation, round the town. 
This was in 1775. He also constructed forts at Harappa and 
Kabir. He was an able ruler, and kept the Ravi tribes in good order. 
The Kathias, Kharrals, and other robber clans settled down to 
comparatively quiet lives. A great increase in cultivation took 
place in his time. In this respect, considering the difficulties under 
which he laboured, his rule will compare not unfavourably even 
with that of Sawan Mai. The country subject to him seemed to 
have been divided into two pa/rgams, Satghara and Saiyadwala, 
and five garhis — Killianwala, Dhaulri, Kamalia, Ghichawatni, 
and Harappa. He died about 1780 after having been engaged in 
constant warfare with the rival house of Bahrwala. It is said he 
was murdered by an Upera Kharral at Rahna Moharan near 
Saiyadwala. He was succeeded by Wazir Singh, his brother, 
who more than held his own against Bhagwan Singh. In 1783 
Jai Singh, Kanhaia, seized his country. After two years 
the Kanhaia mml was shattered at Batala. Wazir Singh assisted 
in its overthrow and recovered his country. In 1790 he was 
murdered by Dal Singh, of Bahrwal, and was succeeded by his 
son, Mahar Singh. In 1798, when Shah Zaman invaded the Punjab, 
Muzaffar Khan, governor of Multan, attacked Kamalia and 
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expelled the Sikhs. In 1804 Eanjit Singh appropriated all the chap, i, B. 
territory still held by Mahar Singh.* 

The rise of the Hans has been already noticed at pages 83 — 34 of The Hans, 
this chapter. About 1764 Muhammad Azim was chief of the Hans 
clan. He seized as much of the country round about Malka Hans 
as he could. When Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, the Bhangi 
sardars, invaded Multan in 1766, they seized upon the country of 
Muhammad Azim Hans. After they had come to terms with the 
Bahawalpur Khan they seem to have almost deserted the country, 
so that the Hans easily expelled the remaining troops. It must 
have been before or about this time that the battle in which Hira 
Singh Nakkai was killed occurred, as Abdus-Subhan, the Diwan of 
Pak Pattan, was murdered in 1767. About this time, too, Muham- 
mad Azim, Hans, was treacherously taken prisoner Hby Kamr Singh 
Nakkai, and died in confinement. He was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Muhammad Haiyat, who quarrelled with Ghulam Easul, the 
successor of Abdus-Subhan. Getting the worst of the contest, 
he called in Ihe Bahrwal Sikhs to assist him. promising them half 
his country. They came, took the land, and did not interfere with 
the Diwan. but they did interfere with cow-killing and the calling 
to prayers (h ng). So Muhammad Haiyat was not pleased and 
called on the Dogars, who were then numerous in the district and 
desperate characters, to help him. The Nakkais were expelled, 
and the Hans ruled again. Before this the Para, Sohag, and Dhad- 
dar had dried up, and with the water the source of wealth 
and power of the Hans had gone ;'so when the Sikhs returned, 
after the betrothal of Mai Nakkaian to Eanjit Singh, Muhammad 
Haiyat could not resist them, and sought refuge with the Diwan 
of Pak Pattan, and the Nakkais occupied the country till Eanjit 
Singh took it from them.f 

About the same time that the Hans shook off their allegiance, 
the ruler of Bahawalpur, Mubarik Khan, moved across the Sutlej 
and annexed the strip of land lying along the right bank of the river. 


•‘'The accounts of these petty states are derived from oral tradition. They are of doubt- 
ful authenticity. The only check on them is Mr. Griffin’s history of the Punjab Chiefs, which 
has been constantly refeiied to for the purpose. The history of the Punjab Chiefs says, on 
Kamr Smgh’s death Kamalia fell into the hands of Ram Singh (son of Nar Singh), head of the 
rival Kakkai house. Tradition says Ram Singh was Wazir Singh’s servant. Ram Smgh’s 
name does not occur in the p digiee table of the 3'ahrwal Nakkais given on page 286 of the Punjab 
Chiefs., Vol. I (Ed. 1909). 

•fTbis account of the Hans is far from satisfactory Considering that the Bhangi invasion 
of Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh occurred in 1766, and that Abdus-Subhan, fightmg against 
whom Hira Singh was killed, died in 1767, it is impossible to reconcile the statements given 
above. It can only be supposed that Muhammad Ssxm lost his country during Hari Singh’s 
invasion, aiud was csiptuied before the Bhangis appeared for the second time, and that Muham- 
road Haiyat formed an alliance with the Nakkais against Abdus-Subhan as well as against Ghulam 
R.asul. The Dogars afterwards emi^ated and 'went up through Ohunian into Mamdot, where 
they retained thmr reputation for lawlcsoness. 
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CHAP. I, B. from about Pir Ghani southwards, called the kachhi, a word meaning 
simply lowland lying between a river and highland. When the 
Bhangis invaded Multan in 1766, Mubarik Fvhan joined the Aighans 
and assisted in the indecisive battle that was lou'^ht on the hutlej. 
Peace being made, he retained the kachhi. In 177‘2 the i:Jhangis 
defeated the Afghans and Daudputras, but tlie latter kei^t the land 
to the north of the Sutlej. In 1779 Diwan Siiigli Bhangi was rlriven 
out of Multan. In 1810 Sadik Khan, of Bahawaljmr, wtis obligixl 
to assist Eanjit Singh against his old allies, the Afgliaus, at t he siege 
of Multan. Next year, after the repulse of the Sikhs, the .ilghans 
attacked Bahawalpur, but were defeated. About this time H-mjit 
Singh demanded tribute for the Bahawalpur territory north of the 
Sutlej. Sadiq Muhammad Khan sometimes refused i)ay'ueiiit 
altogether, anil always resisted till he HUC'ce(*()ed in gaining more 
favourable terms. The demand was successively raised til! tho 
Khan could no longer pay it. Ultimately, in 1H31 Geiunvil Ventura 
occupied the country on the part of the fjahore t’aintoument. 

TKiMwans The Diwan of Pak Pattan is the successor of Baba Parid 

^aiPat- Shakarganj. The respect inspired by the memory of tliis saint was 
shown as early as the invasion of Tamerlane, when it procured the 
safety of the town. The succeeding Diwans had great influence 
over the wild clans of the country, and were much respected by the 
Imperial officials. They held a good deal of land on a sort of jagir 
tenure. They received the government share of all crops on which 
revenue was levied in kind. But indigo, cotton, tobacco, and 
sugarcane were zahti crops, and paid in cash. All revenue paid in 
cash was taken by the kardars. It was then the interest of the 
Diwan to induce the people to sow crops of which the revenue was 
paid by divisions of the produce, and to neglect those pajdng in 
cash. As, moreover, cash rents were collected, whether the crops 
matured or not, he was able to make a show of seeking the benefit 
of the people when he exhorted them to sow only such crops as 
would pay nothing if there was no outturn. As might be sup- 
posed, the Diwan, being a man of influence and having a brick 
fort at Pak Pattan, was determined to be independent if pos- 
sible ; and when the Hans and Daudputras seized on all the laud 
they could, he appropriated a small tract of country hi the west 
and south-west of the present Pak Pattan tahsil estimated to yield a 
revenue of Es. 80,000. The Diwan then was Abdus-Subhan.* He is 
said to have made himself independent in 1767. He entered into an 
alliance with Mubarik Khan, and joined in an attack on the Bikaner 
Eaja. This resulted in his getting some land on the other side of 
Sutiej. He then fought the Nakkai Sikhs, and defeated them. Hia 
territory was then occupied by the Bhangis. In 1767 he was killed 
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by an Afghan retainer by mistake. This Afghan had a grudge chap, i, B. 
against one of the Hujra Saiyads. The Saiyad came on a visit to the 
the Diwan, and the Afghan resolved to shoot hi m . He lay in am- 
bush as the Saiyad and Diwan were riding past, and observed the 
Saiyad was first. When the cavalcade got close to him, he fired at 
the foremost man, who turned out to be the Diwan, as the Saiyad 
had fallen back. In this way Abdus-Subhan came to his death. Death of 
After the expulsion of the Bhangis his successors recovered their 
territory till Eanjit Singh appropriated it in 1810 ; but they had to 
pay tribute to the Sikhs who held the Hans’ country. 

The situation of the Wattus on the Sutlej is described in Part The Wattna, 
C (w) of this Chapter. Not only do they occupy a large tract of 
country on the right bank of the river, they also extend for some dis- The Bhangia. 
tance on the left bank, principally in the Sirsa district. There was 
a famous Wattu chaudhri called Lakha, who used to pay in the 
revenue of a considerable part of the Wattu country on both sides ot 
the river. About the middle of the eighteenth he became independent. 

He held the villages about Atari and Haveli, and some 40 more on 
the other side of the Sutlej. He built an enclosure or haveli near 
the latter village, hence the name Haveli, though the present village 
does not stand on the same site as Haveli Lakha Wattu. This chief 
seems to have had to fight for his territory, and to have been able to 
retain only the Wattu villages. It does not appear when he died but 
he was succeeded by his grandson, Ahmad Yar Khan, who was pre- 
sent at the defeat of Hira Singh Nakkai. His triumph was short- 
lived, for very soon Fateh Singh Bhangi attacked him, over-ran the 
country, and, after defeating him at Khadwali, drove him across the 
Sutlej. One account says the leader of the Bhangis was Sardar 
Budh Singh. He improved the country greatly, and the Wattus, 
who had been ill-used before, were well ofi and as contented as 
they could be under the Bhangis. An occasional attempt was 
made to oust the latter, but ineffectually. It would seem as if the 
Bhangis treated Jahan Khan, successor of Ahmad Yar, with con- 
sideration, and did not entirely despoil him of his property. Thev 
territory of the Bhangis extended from Maruf in the east to Bhan- 
gianwala near Pak Pattan in the west. The Sutlej bounded 
it on the south, and it ran up nearly to the old Bias on the north. 

Atari fell to the lot of some sardar about whom nothing is known. 

The famine of 1783 a.d. occurred in Budh Singh’s time. He is 
said to have sold all his property, and to have fed the people with 
grain bought from the proceeds. In 1807 Eanjit Singh took the 
country from the Bhangis, and made it over to Kahn Singh 
NakkaL 
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CHAP. 1, B. There was an Afghan, belonging originally to Kasur, called 
Daud Khan. He lived near Shergarh, and seems to have been a 
1 ^ 1 .. freebooter. About the time of the Mahratta invasion he settled at 
ofiMpaipiir. Jalalabad on the old Beas, about 10 miles north-west of Dipalpur. 

He built a mud fort and collected a number of similar characters to 
himself, and plundered right and left. Thus he became a man of 
influence. At that time Dipalpur, which had brick wall and 
bastions, was held by one Hari Singh, apparently a thanadar of the 
Mahrattas. His position soon became difficult ; for the people 
did not care to have him, and the Mahrattas were driven out by the 
Afghans. He therefore entered into an agreement with Daud Khan 
to make over the town to him on payment of Es. 4,000. Daud 
Khan paid Ks. :i,000, and was admitted into the town. Hari 
Singh was very anxious to get the balance due ; and Daud Khan 
was equally anxious to get back what he had paid. In the end, 
Hari Singh found it advisable to get away as fast as he could. 
Daud Khan then became ruler and oppressed the people of the 
Dipalpur ilaka most grievously. He died after 10 years, and was 
succeeded by his son, Jalal-ud-din Khan, after whom the mud fort 
had been called. He was a greater tyrapt than his father. As he 
found persons of property who were worth fining absconded, he 
made them give sureties not to leave without permission. Hence 
it became a saying that one should be careful to take one’s sureties 
with one when going off “ sane zaminan jana bhai, sane zaminan 
jana /” He appears, however, to have kept a hold of the territory 
till the last decade of the century. Then the Gugera and 
Bahrwal Sikhs seized all his villages to the north and west, while the 
Kanganpur sardars, who occupied Maruf, took the remaining vil- 
lages and bxult a fort under the very walls of Dipalpur, where the 
canal bridge now stands. Finally, peace was made on the basis of 
the status quo, which left Jalal-ud-din Khan simply Dipalpur, and 
when his cattle went out to graze, the neighbouring villages stole 
them. He appears to have died in 1804. His successor and son, 
Ghias-ud-din, was expelled in 1807 by Kanjit Singh, who made over 
the place to the Bahrwala sardar. Afterwards Ghias-ud-din took 
service with Eanjit Singh. His son, Mohi-ud-din, owned two villages 
— Ghias-ud-din aid Mahtaka Nauabad — ^in the Dipalpur tahsil. 
He was not a man of any importance. 

In the town of Hujra are the shrines of two saints, Miran Lai, 
ahawal Sher and his great-grandson, Shah Mukim. The imcumbent 
Bad^vr. was always a man of influence, and held some villages in jagir. 
When the Moghal empire broke up, the incumbent was Saiyad 
Sadr-ud-din, He made himself master of the taluTca of Hujra 
which he and his successors seem to have held till 1807. The 
country about Basirpur was inhabited chiefly by Muhammadans, 
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Wattus, and Arains. When the Bhangis occupied this part of the chap. I, B. 
Doab, Basirpur seems to have been made over to Karm Singh, Histoi^. 
Ohahal. The Wattus preferred their old master, Lakha. Both The saiyads 
they and the Arains were discontented, because Karm Singh paid 
scant attention to their old customs. They resolved to get rid of 
the Sikhs. The Arains wanted to call in the Saiyads of Hujra, 
the Wattus preferred their connections, the Afghans of Dipalpur. 

They finally arranged to send for both, and that the place should be 
given to those who came first. Now there was a fort at Basirpur 
and a garrison in it, and it was necessary to get rid of the latter. 

The Afghans and Saiyads were summoned one evening, and during 
the night a great noise of people crying for help was heard outside 
the fort at a little distance. The men in the fort went out to see 
what was the matter, when the samindars set on them in the dark, 
and killed many of them. The rest fled. In the morning the 
Saiyads came up, and the fort was made over to them. Next the 
Dipalpur forces came up ; but they were too late. The Saiyads 
after that held the Basirpur taluka till 1807. It does not appear 
when the Chahals were ejected ; but it was probably about 1780, 
when the Bhangi misl was growing weak. Sadr-ud-din was suc- 
ceeded by Saiyad Kutb Ali, and he by Sardar Ali Shah a cruel 
tyrant. He appears at first to have been kept in some sort of order 
by the Gugera Nakkais, but afterwards he gave loose rein to his 
bad disposition. After the conquest of Kasur in 1807, Eanjit Singh 
made over the Hujra and Basirpur territory to Bedi Sahib Singh in 
jagir. The end of Sardar Ali Shah was tragic. He went to Una, 
got involved in a quarrel with the Bedis, and was put to death by 
them. Sadr-ud-din seems to have been a good ruler, and to have 
encouraged agriculture, to have laid out gardens, and sunk 150 wells. 

The incumbent of the shrine of Daud Bandgi Shah at Shergarh The Salads 
had also some japir villages during the Moghal empire. He set °*shergarh. 
up as independent chief on the downfall of the empire, and held 
his three villages till Eanjit Singh took them away and made them 
over to Fateh Singh, Gandhi. Sardar Lai Singh resided at Sham- 
kot, in the south of the Lahore district. When the Sikhs were 
seizing all the country round about, he made himself master of the Tte sardar of 
talukas of Kanganpur in Lahore (which also extended a little way ®**»'“’^°** 
into this district) and of Maruf. Subsequently, when the Dipalpur 
Afghans grew weak, he seized on their villages to the south up 
to the gates of Dipalpur. In 1807 Eanjit Singh deprived him of 
his possessions, and made over the taluhxs of Maruf in jagir to 
Fatah-ud-din Khan, nephew of the chief of Kasur, which had just 
been conquered. 

Thus between 1804 and 1810 Eanjit Singh had taken posses- The 
sion of all the countiy except a small strip on the Sutlej held by the 
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CHAP. I, B, Khan of Bahawalpur, who paid tribute for it. The old divisions 
Htoora. abolished, and the country parcelled out into talulim. Over 

The oouDtty 6^ch a harduT was appointed, who was very nearly indepeudt'nt. 
unier Ranjit He exercised judicial and executive powers. He collected t.he 
Suigb- revenue and settled disputes. The revenue collected in the shape 
of fines was not much less than the actual land revenue. Almost 
the whole of the Dipalpur tdhsil was held by influential sanlam in 
jagir, with the exception of Ghendpur and a block of land south 
of Paridabad ; the rest of the district was IchaUa. Occasionally, 
taluka would be given in jagh' and almost imiuediatoly resumed. 
Thus Kanwar Khark Singh held Kamalia from 1814 is) 1 81(5. ^riie 
talukas seem to have been farmed to the highest bidden. As might 
be expected from such a system, oppression iiourish<‘d. There was 
little security either. The people had only two ways of protecting 
themselves, — the first was to go to Lahoie and complain : the 
second to murder the kardar ; neither was very satisfactory, as the 
result was only to introduce a still more ra]jacious party on the 
scene. The ruins of old forts are stilj numerous in th(' di'^trict. 
Wells used to be provided with little towers to which the cultiva- 
tors might fly on the approach of danger. A couple of matchlocks 
were kept in them, and beneath, there was an enclosure for cattle. 
Thus cultivators carried on their work, itanjit Bingb had a iham 
at Kabula, and there was another belonging to Bahawalpur at 
Tibbi, four miles off, yet the country was so unsettled that peoph* 
scarcely dared to cross between the two if they had anything 
The coimtry worth Stealing with them. About 1830 Diwan Hawaii Mai, gov enior 
of Multan, obtained charge of a considerable portion of the district ; 
almost all, in fact , except the Dipalpur taksil. His rule was de- 
cidedly vigorous. At first, villages in which serious ('rimes took 
place were burnt as examples. The track law was strictly enforced. 
He had canals dug, and by light rents and a just administration 
caused large areas to be brought under cultivation. The tribes 
of the Eavi were, however, not to be weaned from evil ways in a 
hurry, and in 1843 they were out and plundered half the country. 
The Wattus on the Sutlej were very little better. In 1844 Sawan 
Mai was killed. Next came the first Sikh war. The Kharrals 
and Sials rose again, but^ were severely handled by Sadik Muham- 
mad, the kardar of Mulraj. The result of the war was the establish- 
ment of the English residency at Lahore. A summary settlement 
was made : hut otherwise no startling changes occurred. The 
second Sikh war ended with the introduction of British rule in 
1849. . 


things, towards the end of Eanjit Singh’s reign, is 
ttoKkh 140 - shemn in a map appended to Mr. Purser’s Settlement Eeport, in 
jjAwiiiy. . which the approximate limits of the country subject to Sawan Mai 
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are marked. After Dipalpur taluTca had been taken from the CHAP^ B. 
Nakkais, about 1810, it was given injagir, to Kanwar Khark Singh, History, 
and in 1828 to Sardar Jawand Singh, Mokal. He held it till his 
death in 1840. Then his son, Bela Singh, succeeded. He was mo- 

drowned in the Sutlej when the Sikhs were defeated at Sobraon. nawhy. 

The jagir was then resumed. Hujra and Basirpur talukas were held 
in jagir by Bedi Sahib Singh. On his death, his son, Bishan Singh, 
succeeded. He was followed by his son, Atr Singh. Ranjit Singh 
and Bishan Singh died about the same time. A court intrigue 
ended in the resumption of Atr Singh's jagir s, while he himself was 
shortly after murdered by his uncle, Bikrama Singh. The taluhxs 
were farmed to Sawan Mai, and then to Fakir Chiragh-ud-din. In 
Maharajah Dalip Singh’s reign the sons of Atr Singh, Babas Sam- 
puran Singh and Khem Singh, recovered a considerable number of 
their villages in the Basirpur takika. They then divided them, not 
being on good terms with each other. Their descendants are still in 
possession of extensive jagirs. TaluTca Atari was held for some 
time by the Bahrwalias. Then Dal Singh (Nabarna) Kahanwala, 
and after him his son, Atr Singh, held it in jagir. It was resumed 
in 1851 on his death. It was for some time under Sawan Mai. 

TaluTca Jethpur, consisting of 40 villages, was another jagir of the 
Kahanwala family. It was held by Chatar Singh, brother of Atr 
Singh. He was killed at Ferozeshah (Ferushahr), and the jagir was 
then resumed. A portion of the Dipalpur tahsil was at that time 
attached to the Chunian ilaTca, which belonged to Kanwar Khark 
Singh. It was managed for him by Mangal Singh (Siranwali), 
who appears afterwards to have enjoyed himself. It was subse- 
quently made over to Atr Singh (Nabarna), probably on the ac- 
cession of Maharajah Sher Singh. TaluTca Maruf had been given 
to Fatah-ud-din Kasuria by Ranjit Singh. It was held by him till 
1845, when he was killed at the battle of Ferozeshah. The Kan- 
ganpur taluTca belonged to Lahore. It appears to have been 
held by the Bahrwal family, and then by Jawand Singh, Mokal. 

TaluTca Shergarh belonged to Fateh Singh, Gandhi, who is said to 
have been a follower of Sardar Gy an Singh, Nakkai. So was Sardar 
Sada Singh, who held the taluTca of Shadiwala, consisting of only 
two villages. It does not appear when these two talukas were 
resumed. Indeed, it seems hardly correct to give them such a 
grand title, as they were simply parts of taluTcas Hujra and Jethpur 
till granted in jagir. Haveli was held in jagir till the death of 
Khark Singh, first by a member of the Kalal family and then by 
Mahan Singh Datt. Chendpur (or Kot Tahir) was part of the jagir 
of Sardar Dal Singh. 

On the occupation of the country in 1849, a district was con- Brftiih BuJ*. 
stituted with its head-quarters at Pak Pattan. It included so much 
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CHAP. I, B. of the present district as lies between the Eavi and the Sutlej, the 
Htawy. trans-Kavi portion belonging to the Jhang district. In 1852 this 

Britigh rale, latter tract was attached to the district, and the head-quarters 
transferred to Gugera, near the south bank of the Eavi, and upon 
the old military road from Lahore to Multan, about 30 miles to 
the north of the present station of Montgomery. In 1855 twenty 
villages were transferred from the Lahore to the Gugera district. 
On the opening of the railway, Gugera was abandoned as a civil 
station, and the head-quarters of the district transferred to (he vil- 
lage of Sahiwal which became the half-way station on the line bet- 
ween Lahore and Multan. This took place in 1864. Bubsequently 
in 1865, by way of compliment to Sir E. Montgomery, the new sta- 
tion received the name of Montgomery. About the same time (lie 
interior arrangement of the district was re-east. It has previously 
been divided into live fahsils having (heir head-quarters at Gugera, 
Saiyadwala, Hujra, Pak Pattan, and Harappa. iSiow, however, 
Saiyadwala and Harappa ceased to be taJidl stations, and the dis- 
trict was divided into four quarters, the tahsil of Gugera, in thi' 
north, of Hujra, in the east, of Pak Pattan in the south, and Mont- 
gomery in the west, the trans-Eavi or Saiyadwala puryanah being 
included in the Gugera tahsil. Subsequently, in 1871, the head- 
quarters of the Hujra tahsil were removed to Dipalpur. 

The Mutiny The more turbulent tribes of the district had, during genera- 

of 1867. Qf anarchy, become too much accustomed to robbery ami 

violence to settle down with pleasure to a quiet humdrum life, the 
invariable concomitant of British rule. When the mutiny broke 
out in 1857, they thought the time had come to resume their 
old habits, and the district was the scene of the only popular rising 
which took place north of the Sutlej. Emissaries from Delhi ap- 
peared before the end of May to have crossed the river from the 
direction of Sirsa and Hissar, which districts- were already in open 
rebellion, and to have commenced an agitation. The Kharrals 
are divided into many gots or sub-divisions. Among them are the 
Upera and Lakhera gots. The Upera Kharrals belong principally 
to Jhamra and Danabad, in the Gugera tahsil. The Lakhera 
Kharrals are found about Kamalia. There is little love lost bet- 
ween these kinsmen. The battle of Danabad, in which the 
Lakheras beat the Uperas, has been mentioned. The Kathias, 
who hold with the Lakheras, have always been engaged in quar- 
rels with the Uperas. In 1857 Ahmad, a resident of Jhamra, was 
the leader of the Uperas ; and Sarfraz Khan, of Kamalia, was the 
chief of the Lakheras. Ahmad was a man above the average — 
bold and crafty. In 1848 he had induced Dhara Singh, of the 
Gugera Nakkai, to hold Satghara against the English, and then 
betrayed him. It was this man who roused the tribes. All the 
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important Eavi tribes rose, but the Sutlej tribes, with the excep- chap, i, b. 
tion of the Joyas, Jrept generally quiet. News of the Meerut h.~~^ 
mutiny and massacre and of the disarmament of the native troops Mutiny 
at Mian Mir reached Gugera via Lahore on the IBth May. The of 1867 . 
Deputy Commissioner, Captain Elphinstone, forthwith disarmed 
the detachment of the 49th N. 1. stationed there as Treasury 
guard, and sent it back to Lahore ; their place was taken by sepoys 
of Captain Tronson’s Police battalion, for whom were substituted 
at the Jail the retainers of Babas IChem Singh and Sampuran 
Singh who remained in active attendance on the authorities all 
through the disturbances. About the end of May news was re- 
ceived of the mutiny of the Hariana Light Infantry and the 14th 
Irregular Cavalry at Hansi, Hissar and Sirsa, and the accompany- 
ing massacres of Europeans. In reply to an appeal for assistance 
from Mr. Oliver at Fazilka a force of 226 men was despatched 
across the Sutlej under Lieutenant Pearse, wbo subsequently took 
part in the operations of the Hariana Field Force* June passed 
away without any overt act of rebellion taking place. By way of 
precaution arms hcenses were withdrawn, and extra police and 
sowars recruited to replace those despatched to Fazilka. On the 
8th July and subsequent days a slight disturbance occurred at 
Lakhoke in the Pakpattan tahsil. The Joyas of that place assisted 
by their clansmen across the Sutlej in Bahawalpur refused to pay 
balances of land revenue, and assumed a threatening attitude, but 
quickly dispersed on the arrival of reinforcement from Gugera. 

The first real precursor of the storm that was brewing occurred on 
the night of July 26th in the shape of an outbreak in the Gugera 
Jail. This appears to have been in all probabihty the work of 
Ahm ad Khan, as he had managed with the connivance of the 
darogah to pay an unauthorized visit to the jail during June, 
when he no doubt conferred with the more turbulent of its inmates. 

Shortly after his visit a large quantity of tobacco, sweetmeats and 
other prohibited articles were discovered under the prisoner’s 
cots. The emmte in the jail was promptly suppressed : 51 pri- 
soners were killed and wounded. Apparently no satisfactory 
proof could be found against Ahmad Khan, who, however, had 
promptly fled from Gugera as soon as the jail outbreak occurred. 

He was brought back, and together with other chiefs of the pre- 
datory tribes on the Eavi and Sutlej required to enter into heavy 
recognizances not to leave the Sadr without special permission. 

August passed without any important occurrence. A local mihtary 
levy was raised, and 200 of its recruits had been despatched to 
Peshawar on the 15th September. Two days subsequently the 
storm broke. At 11 p.m., on the night of the 16th September 
Sarfaraz Khan informed Captain Elphinstone that all the chiefs of 
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CHAP. I, B. the Ravi tribes who had been called into Kainalia liad lied, evi- 

jjj — dently with the intention oi rising in their villages. A force was 

iheMSany at once despatched to protect Kainalia, and ex])resheh were >('nl to 
of 1867. inform the Commissioner at iMultan and the tahsil officials at 

Harappa. Both messengers were sto])ped by the ^klimlauas of 

Muhammadpur. Mr. Berkley, Extra Assistant Ooinmissioner, was 
despatched on the 17th with 20 soioan to capture Ahmad before he 
could cross the Ravi on his way to his village Jhanira. In this, 
however, he was unsuccessful, but an interview apjiears to have 
taken place at wliich Ahmad renounced his allegiance to the 
British, and gave himself out as a subject of the King of Dtdhi, 
from whom he had received orders to raise the wholt* country. 
Meanwdiile the Government treasure and records w'en* remo\i-d 
into the tahsil at Gugera, and the jail was vacated, the i)risoners, 
being placed in a serai near the tahsil. Ua])taiu Elphiustom* on 
the same day, the 17th, then joined Mr. Berkely with re-iiiforce- 
ments. The Ravi was crossed, and the rebels were ])ut to flight 
on the first slight skirmish. Some 20 ])risoners and 700 head ol 
cattle were taken, and Jhamra itself was burnt. This effectively 
quelled the Kharrals of that part of the country, and Ahmad had 
in future to rely upon the support of the neighbouring Wattu 
tribe to the west of Jhamra. On the IBth Mr. Berkley was stint 
towards Kaure Shah in order to re-optm communications with 
Multan, and to give needful assistance to the tahsil at Harappa. 
Meanwhile troops were moving dovrn from Lahore. Lituittaiant 
Chichester, with a detachment of the 1st Sikh Cavalry, retiched 
Gugera on the 19th, and was sent across the Ra\-i on the 20th to 
scour the country westwards. On the same day in their rear 
Ahmad accompanied by a large body of Wattus crossed to the 
south bank of the Ravi with the intention of attacking the Hadr 
station. The re-inforcements from Lahore, under Colonel Baton, 
consisting of three horse artillery guns, one company of the 81 si, 
one company of a Native regiment, and a party of mounted police 
.accordingly hurried forward to Gugera, and messages were sent 
recallmg Mr. Berkley and Lieutenant Chichester. Meanwhile 
the rebels had advanced close to the Sadr station ; the troops w'ere 
moved out to meet them, and after receiving a few rounds of grape 
and shrapnel they retreated slowly beyond Eattehpnr into the 
jungles near the river. They do not appear to have been hotly 
pursued, and suffered but small loss. On the next day, the 21st, 
reliable information was received to the effect that A^ad with a 
largehody of Wattus had retreated into the jungle near Gashkori, 
somp six miles south of Gugera. Captain Black was sent with a 
detachment of cavalry to destroy them. He was joined by Lieute- 
nant Chichester. A sharp skirmish took place in which the cavalry 
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had to retreat. They were, however, rallied, and Ahmad together chap, i, b. 
with Sarang, chief of the Begke Kharrals, was killed. Our losses 
were severe, nearly twenty of the sowars being killed. Meanwhile The Mutiny 
Mr. Berkley was at Kaure Shah with the object of re-opening 
communication with Harappa which had been interrupted by the 
Murdanas of Muhammadpur under their headman, Walidad. 

On the 21st, with 60 horsemen, he dispersed near the above place 
a large gathering of Pattiana, Tarana and Murdana Siyals, killing 
14 of them. On the next day he marched towards Muhammadpur, 
taking a circuitous route towards the Eavi in order to disperse any 
bodies of insurgents which might again have assembled. He was 
suddenly attacked in a riverside jungle near Kaure Shah by a 
considerable body of them. In the confusion Mr. Berkley was 
cut off, and, after making a gallant resistance siagle-handed, was 
killed. More than 50 of his detachment were also killed. The 
remainder ralhed, and returned to Nur Shah. On the afternoon of 
the 28rd Captain Elphinstone, accompanied by Captain Black and 
Lieutenant Chichester, started for that place. On the way he 
learnt of the sack of the Harappa tahsil, and that the whole country 
down to Tulamba in Multan was in open insurrection. Next day 
he was joined by Captain Baton from Gugera with the whole of his 
iniantry and the three guns. On the 25th Harappa was reached, 
and then information was received that Captain Chamberlain who 
had marched with a party of cavalry from Multan, was surrounded 
by the rebels in the serai at Chichawatni who were about to attack 
him. On the 26th Colonel Baton’s force advanced from Harappa : 
the insurgents were met with about two miles from that place. 

They were dispersed by artillery fire, and no very effective pursuit 
appears to have been made. The force then marched to Chicha- 
watni, where it halted several days. It was reinforced on the 28th 
by fresh detachments from Lahore under Captains Snow and Mac- 
Andrew. On the 80th Colonel Baton’s force returned towards 
Gugera after leaving garrisons at Chichawatni and Harappa. 

On the way an unsatisfactory skirmish with the rebels took place 
in which Captain Snow was wounded. At Gugera that force was 
joined by a party of the Lahore Light Horse. In the early part 
of October some ineffeckial operations were carried out on the 
north side of the Eavi against the Battianas, Murdanas, etc., who 
had collected in the dense Jalli jungles after being joined by 
the Bhainiwals and Baghelas, who had previously aided the 
Kathias, ha thoroughly sacking Kamalia. Meanwhile the Kharrals 
submitted and the Wattus returned to their villages, but the tribes 
assembled at Jalli and the Kathias broke across the bar towards 
the Sutlej, and concentrated near Jamlera and Lakhoke, Joiya 
villages. There they were brought to action and defeated. By 
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CHAP. i,B. the 4th November the insurrection was over, and the I'orfv* eni- 
Hj~ ployed in its suppression broke up. Tire Joiyas, even now a 
The*Mu't!ny turbulent tribe, had risen and murdered a,n English ofl&c(a’, L-site- 
ofi867. Neville, who was travelling on the Sutlej. They a ho plun- 

dered Kabula. Their leader, Lukman, behaved in the most 
ludicrous manner, and looked heartily ashamed of himsell when 
twitted by the people about his conduct. 

Claims for compensation for property destroyed or plundered 
by the insurgents were admitted to the extent of Rs. o, 22.101 : oi 
this nearly three lakhs was on account of the sack of Kamalia 
alone. Against this. ])lmidered ])roperty to the value of Rs. 1 ,1K,()0() 
was recovered and restored to the owners. The result ol the 
insurrection was not such as t.o (‘ucourage similar attem]»ts. 'Phe 
leaders were executed or transported, and many ))ersoi)s •..eii- 
tenced to other punishments. Over four lakhs of rupee'-, wore 
realized from the insurgent tribes by fine or by confiscation .lud 
sale of property, much of which consisted of cattle. 

.wortoM more pleasant to record the names of those who wt're 

'TTor les. conspicuous for their loyalty, and were rewarded accordingly. 

They were : — 

(1) Babas Khem Singh and Sampuran Singh, Bedies, whose 
families are still prominent in the District. Baba 
Khem Bingh’s grandson Baba Harbans Bingh is now 
President of the Montgomery Municipality and was till 
recently Vice-Chairman of the District Bofird,. 
(c/. pages 107 — 108). 

(2) Kanhaya Rahi, Arora, whose son Lala Charau D.as is 

now a Zaildar of Chichawatni and Vice-President of 
the Notified Area Committee in that place. This 
zaildar is held in much respect and has recently been 
awarded the title of Eai Sahib. Has son Lala Bher 
Bahadur is a member of the District Board. 

(3) Dhara Singh Nakai mentioned on page 44 above 

whose grandson Teja Singh is now lambardar of 
Gashkauri hi the Okara Tahsil. 

(4) Jiva Khan, Lambardar of Akbar. His family is now re- 

presented by Mian Chiragh Din, Zaildar of Akbar, 
who is Senior Vice-Chairman of the District Board, 
and whose brothers, Mian Nur Muhammad and Abdul 
Wahab, are also members of the District Board, 
while Mian Abdul Wahab is also a Zaildar. (ef. nase 
'109). 

(6) Sardar Shah whose son Bahadur Shah is now a Zaildar 
of Khunda in the Montgomery Tahsil. 
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(6) Machhi Singh, Arora, of Kaliana, whose son Hukam CHAP, i, B, 

Singh is still a ZaUdar. His grandson Sardar Datar History. 
Singh is Junior Vice-Chairman of the District Board. Mntmy 

(7) Gulab Ali, Chishti of Tibbi. His son Pir Allayar, 

Zaildar and Divisional Darbari died in the year 1932. 

Pir Allahyar’s son Pir Gulab Ali is a member of the 
District Board. 

(8) Jamiyat Singh, Khatri, whose grandson Hukam Singh 

is Zaildar of Dipalpur. 

(9) Murad Shah whose grandson Sher Shah is now a Lam- 

bardar and Mimfidar of village Daula Bala. His 
family are co-sharers in the village with the descen- 
dants of Sardar Shah No. 5 above, but do not appear 
to be related to him. 

It is satisfactory to find that the families who rendered cons- 
picuous service to the Crown in 1857 are stiU taking their proper 
place in the public life of the District. 

From the above sketch of the history of the district it will be Retroepeot. 
seen that except for the archseologist there is no prosperous past 
on which to look back with pleasure. From the earliest times the 
district has been inhabitated by robber tribes ; for centuries it has 
been a prey to anarchy and savage warfare ; it has been traversed 
by the most ferocious and sanguinary conquerors of whom we read 
in history. Nature itself has affected the district unfavourably ; 
tracts of country once irrigated from branches of the large rivers 
had to be abandoned when the water ceased to flow. Every in- 
ducement was in the past given to the people to adopt a restless 
and roving life. That they should have clung to their old habits 
is not surprising. 

Immediately after the Mutiny, roads were made for military 
purposes and additional police were entertained. Gradually a 
more organized and generally more effective administration turned 
the inclinations of even the more-turbulent tribes towards peaceful 
pursuits. Even before the introduction of the large irrigation 
schemes which have transformed the district, a good deal of land 
was broken up, weUs were sunk and a taste for agriculture 
developed. 

The development of the district on its present lines however 
may be said to date from 1886 when colonization of the Sohag Para. sXa« Para 
Canal Colony area began. This, with the Sidhnai Canal Colony 
in the Multan district, was one of the first ventures of the Punjab 
Government into the field of colonization which was afterwards to 
prove so frpitful. For many reasons a long interval divided the 

E 
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CHAP. I, B. completion of the Sohag Para scheme from the undertaking of the 
— more important developments that were to follow, but it none 
CaiSaiSga- the less pointed the way to progress ; the scheme contained ele- 
*jj“siarte ments which have characterized all the (-olonizalion which has 
^ followed, the chief being the extension of irrigation to are, is hither- 
to lying waste as well as to existing settlements, and the introduc- 
tion in large numbers of peasant colonists, whose standard of farm- 
ing was high, from other districts of the province'. The original 
scheme involved the formation of 54 new estates, to which 9 more 
were added on extensions opened 8 years later. The immigrant 
colonists were largely Jat Sikhs and Kambohs from Lahore and 
Amritsar districts, but there was a large element of Kambohs 
already in the district who joined in the development. The gross 
area ultimately commanded by the Bohag Para system was 212,241 
acres of which 86,315 acres was Crown waste. The area has now 
been merged in the Butlej Valley irrigation system, wliich has 
superseded the old Lower Butlej Inundation Canals. The irriga- 
tion from the old canals was in the Kliarif season only, as there 
was no control at their heads and they depended for their supplies 
solely on the seasonal river floods. 

bwmdatioii An intermediate episode was the irrigation of certain villages 
and a considerable area of crown waste in the Pakpattan Tahsil by 
means of inundation canals locally designed, excavated by 
local labour, and managed by the Deputy Commissioner or the 
District Board. Payment for the labour of excavation was given 
in the form of temporary leases of the area of crown waste to which 
water was brought and this system attracted and settled on the 
land the numerous Mahtams or Ra-Bikhs, who now hold colony 
grants between Arifwala and Kabula. The chief of these inunda- 
tion canals bore the names and commemorated the efforts of two 
Deputy Comnaissioners of the district, Messrs. Kitchin and Irving : 
they have now been superseded by channels of the Sutlej Valley 
system. 

Lower Bari The next and by far the most important development was the 
Doab Cajoai. construction of the Lower Bari Doab Canal as part of the great 
Triple Project in the years 1906 to 1913. 

Triple Canal fuU account of the Construction of this canal is given in the 

Project. completion report of the Triple Canal Project which was published 
in 1919. The original idea of irrigating the Lower Bari Doab 
with water taken not from the rivers Sutlej, Beas or Ravi, but 
from other Punjab rivers north of the Ravi, emanated from Sir 
James Wilson who was then Settlement Commissioner. In a note 
dated 22nd October 1901 which he presented to the Indian Irri- 
gation Commission, Mr. Wilson drew attention to the possibility 
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of using the surplus winter flow of the rivers Jhelum and Chenah CH AP, i , B. 
for the irrigation of the Lower Bari Doab. Colonel S. Jacob, History. 
C.I.E., late Chief Engineer, Punjab, prepared a memorandum 
expressing the same idea in May 1902. It devolved on Sir James 
Benton, O.I.E., then Chief Engineer, to carry out an investigation 
into these proposals. The enquiry showed that there was surplus 
water in the Jhelum to irrigate an area larger than could be com- 
manded by the Lower Bari Doab Scheme. Also that by taking 
out a canal from the river Chenab well above Khanki it would be 
possible to command the upper section of the Eechna Doab above 
the Chenab Colony Canal before crossing the Eavi to feed the 
canal on the alignment proposed for the Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

The complete Triple Canal Project consists of — 

(a) the Upper Jhelum Canal taking out from the Jhelum 

river at Mangla in Kashmir territory and conveying 
water to the Chenab at a point immediately above 
Khanki, the off-take of the Lower Chenab Canal ; 

(b) the Upper Chenab Canal taking out of the Chenab river 

at Merala near Sialkot ; 

(r) the Lower Bari Doab Canal constructed in continuation 
of the Upper Chenab Canal and crossing the river 
Eavi at Balloki about 45 miles from Lahore. 

The wateis in the river Jhelum are thus made available for 
use in the Lower Chenab Canal thereby permitting the withdrawal 
of a certain portion of the supply of the river Chenab for use on 
the Upper Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Canals. 

In the early days of annexation it was believed that there 
was sufficient water in the Eavi to irrigate the entire Doab right 
down to Multan. This supposition was found to be incorrect 
and the Upper Bari Doab Canal had to be cut short leaving the 
lower portion of the Doab unprovided for. Erom 1854 onwards 
various schemes were propounded for withdrawing water from the 
Beas or Sutlej for the irrigation of this area but were dropped 
owing mainly (1) to the short winter supply in the Eavi, and (2) to 
the fact that if waters of the Sutlej were used for irrigating the 
Bari Doab westward the upland along the east bank of the river 
all the way to Eajputana would for ever be deprived of its only 
source of possible supply. The Triple Canal Scheme outlined 
above solved this problem. 

The Eavi Tahsils of the Montgomery District and the Khane- BaJioHHead- 
wal Tahsil of the Multan District are irrigated by the Lower Bari 
Doab Canal taking off at Balloki. Balloki is in the Lahore District, 

b2 
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CHAP. i,B. but some account of the Headworks will be of interest here. They 
HUtwy. described as follows in the completion report : — 

Headwoito. “ The Headworks of this canal are in the form of a level 

crossing where the supply from the U]jper Chenab 
is dropped into the river on the right bank, crosses 
it at bed level and is taken off on the left bank at 
Balloki. The group of works consists of an inlet, 
a barrage, a regulator and training works.” 

“ The barrage consists of a low weir 1,646 '5 feet extreme 
length divided into 35 bays each 40 feet clear by 
piers 7 '25 feet wide. In this locality where fine 
sand forms the river bed the floor is specially widr 
to reduce the danger from blowing up. The flank 
walls and piers are 22 '34 feet high and are surmount- 
ed by steel trestles, which carry the operating 
platform. The gates are 12 ‘5 feet high, counter- 
balanced on the Btoney prmci))le and the machinery 
is geared to lift the gates at short notice and lower 
them according to the requirements of regulation. 
A roadway crosses the barrage, on the downstream 
hide of the gates.” 

“ The regulator has 15 bays each 20 '0 feet clear divided 
by piers 3'8 feet wide. There is a permanent sill 
6 '41 feet high and a further temporary sill of 2’5 
feet height obtained by a rising gate 2 ‘75 feet high, 
making it possible to exclude heavy silt from title 
canal channel. The gates are in two parts, the 
upper falling and the lower rising to shut the vents. 
There is a roadway over the regulator and upstream 
of this is the platform carrying the operating machi- 
nery, which has been geared to close the vents quick- 
ly and open at leisure.” 

“ The training works consist of a number of bunds and 
groynes and are intended to bring the stream true 
to the barrage and convey it to a safe distance down- 
stream.” 

ConstrnoUon. Although the full development of this canal was not possible 
until the Upper Jhelum and Upper Chenab Canals were complete 
and_ water in the winter season for the Eabi crops had been made 
available thereby, it was considered advisable to push on with its 
construction, as Kharif irrigation' alone would be of considerable 
benefit to the Bet land bordering the Bar. Work on the Main 
Canal started in December 1906. Some delay arose by reason of 
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investigations mto the best site for the Eavi crossmg and mto the chap. i,b. 
nature of the work to be constructed for that crossmg. Further 
the great and unexpected rise iu prices that took place iu about Constrnotion. 
1909 together with the expenses incurred in importing labour 
for construction work and the decision to substitute a level crossmg 
at the Eavi foi a syphon, necessitated the preparation of a revised 
estimate. This estimate was sanctioned on 17th February 1911. 

In the spring of 1918 the canal was considered in a fit state to be 
opened for Khaiif irrigation in settled tracts, and on the 12th April 
of that year the canal was opened by the Hon'ble Sk Louis Dane, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, at Balloki. There was still 
much work to be done in the way of completing distributaries 
and water-courses and in getting things generally in order for colo- 
nization. In 1915 the completion of the Upper Jhelum Canal 
assured to the Lower Bari Doab Canal a satisfactory winter water 
supply. 

The first Colonization Officer was appointed in 1912 and[;°V?*®ari 
allotments began in the following year. Nearly 600,000 acres 
had been allotted by 1920, progress having been retarded by the 
fact that the military reward grantees for whom large areas had 
been set aside did not begin to arrive till that year. The total 
area of crown waste which the canal was designed to serve, including 
the Khanewal Tahsil in the Multan District, was about 1| million 
acres. The colonization scheme contemplated the distribution 
of the Crown waste area m the colony as follows. The indigenous 
population, immigrant peasant settlers and auction purchasers 
combined were to absorb 67 per cent, of the available area. The 
colonization scheme included comprehensive arrangements for 
horse-breeding under the supervision of the Army Eemount 
Department of which an account is given in Chapter II, part A, 

Section (g). Of the immigrant peasants some were selected be- 
cause they would be likely to be good horse-breeders ; others, 
from the agricultural tribes of the Central Punjab, to form a leaven 
to counteract the pastoral tendencies of the indigenous inhabi- 
tant and to improve by their example the poor husbandry of the 
horse-breeders ; and others, the mfiitary grantees, for then con- 
spicuous service in the army. The remaining 83 per cent, of the 
colony was to be devoted to various special objects as follows : — 

(i) To depressed classes, 2 per cent. 

(ii) Non-peasant grants to landed gentry and for services 

rendered to Government, 7| per cent. 
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{Hi) Grants on service conditions, 10 per cent. 

(iv) Grants for special objects, such as irrigated forests, 
horse-runs, cattle-farms and the like, 13^ per cent. 

As has been pointed out in the Colony Manual an outcome 
of this scheme is that 29 per cent, of the land in the colony is held 
by persons who need not reside there unless they wish, whose only 
interest in the colony is the amount of money that can be got out 
of it. As the Manual observes “ the best Punjab type of agri- 
cultural community, which it is Government’s aim to reproduce 
in the new colonies, does not include the absentee landlord.” 


Colonization 

Officers. 


A list of Colonization Officers from 1912 to 1923 when the post 
was abolished is given below : — 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

From. 

To . 

1 

E. A. Joseph, Esquire, I.G.S. 

23-11-1912 

81-7-1915 

2 

E. D. Thomson, Esquire, I.O.S. 

1-8-1915 

12-4-1915 

3 

E. A. Joseph, Esquire, LC.8. . . ■ 

13-4-1915 

1-5-1917 

4 

E. D. Thomson, Esquire, I.C.B.. . 

2-5-1917 

30-7-1918 

5 

Ohaudhri Mohammad Din, P.C.S. 

31-7-1918 

30-8-1918 

6 

J. G. Beazley, Esquire, I.C.S. . . 

31-8-1918 

9-11-191H 

7 

Ohaudhri Mohammad Din, P.C.S. 

10-11-1918 

18-12-1918 

8 

J. G. Beazley, Esquire, I.O.S. 

19-12-1918 

14-1-1920 

9 

. F. H. Puckle, Esquire, I.O.S. 

15-1-1920 

14-3-1922 

10 

P. B. Wace, Esquire, I.O.S. 

15-3-1922 

20-11-1922 

11 

F. H. Puckle, Esquire, I. O.S. . . 

21-11-1922 

25-10-1923 

12 

F. B. Waee, Esquire, LC.S. 

26-10-1923 

23-11-1928 


The final stage was reached with the undertaking of the Sutlej 
Valley Project on which work actually began in October 1922. 
A brief history of this scheme was given by Mr. E. E. Foy, C.I.E., 
Chief Engineer, on the occasion of the opening of the Suleimanke 
Headworks on the 12th April 1926 : — 

“ In 1854 while the Bari Doab Canal Project was under 
preparation. Lieutenant Anderson, E.E., proposed 
a scheme for the construction of a Weir and a Bridge 
across the Sutlej near Ferozepore. This, however, 
was not adopted on the score of expense. In 1866 
Colonel Strachey, E.E., proposed a scheme for taki ng 
out a canal from the right bank of the Sutlej, a sho rt 
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distance below Harike wheTe the Sutlej and Beas chap, i, b. 
meet, and tMs scheme was submitted in 1872 as HUt^. 
the Lower Bari Doab Project by Colonel Gulliver, Sutiej Vaiiey 
E.E. In 1873 the Government of India decided 
that owing to the high cost of the scheme it would be 
better to begin with Inundation Canals so designed 
as eventually to fit in with a Weir and Dam on the 
Sutlej later on.” 

“ Prior, however, to this, in 1868 the Sirhind Canal, taking 
out from the Sutlej at Eupar, was started but no 
serious effects caused by withdrawal of the supplies 
in the Sirhind Canal were felt till 1887. About this 
time, however, Punjab Irrigation Oficers were 
beginning to get interested in more important 
schemes further north which eventually resulted in 
the Chenab Canal — the first of our big and successful 
Colony Canals — and they weie not able to attend to 
less promising schemes elsewhere.” 

“ In 1897 Colonel Ottley, E.B., brought forward the Mont- 
gomery Canal Project. It was again proposed to 
locate the Weir at Harike and practically all the 
perennial irrigation was to be in the Montgomery 
Bar. Sir Thomas Higham, Inspector-General of 
Irrigation, favourably considered this scheme ; but 
it was laid down that full provision ought to be made 
in the final Project to meet the legitimate claims of 
the Bahawalpfir State and in consequence new sur- 
veys were instituted in 1900. The final Project 
was submitted in October 1901, but before orders on 
it were received the Indian Irrigation Commission 
had been convened, and they recommended the 
postponement of the construction of the Mont- 
gomery Canal, eventually deciding that the waters 
of the Sutlej and Beas should not be utilised on 
the west where the land could get water from the 
surpluses in the Jhelum, but that they should be 
reserved for the desert land on the left bank, i.e., 
to the south and east. The result of these recom- 
mendations by the Irrigation Commission was the 
splendid Triple Canal Project, of which the last link 
was completed in 1915, bringing water from the north 
to the Montgomery Bar thereby still leaving free the 
Sutlej and Beas supplies.” 
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“ Acting on the recommendations of the Irrigation Com- 
mission, Sir John Benton, when Chief Engineer, 
in July 1905, recommended a scheme of three Weirs. 
This was a very comprehensive Project, but its 
details were reviewed by Mr. Kennedy, Chief En- 
gineer, and Mr. Preston, Inspeetor-Ceneral of Irriga- 
tion, and eventually the Government of India ap- 
proved of an alternative proposed by Mr. Kennedy 
having a Weir at Harike and a second Weir much 
lower doAvn near the borders of [Multan District. 
In this scheme it was proposed to include irrigation 
in the desert tracts of Bahawalpur and Bikaner with 
full provision for safeguarding the existing Khadir 
Canals of the former State. Purther investigation 
was ordered by the Govemmem; of India.” 

“ In 1906 Mr. P. C. Glass was appointed to take charge 
of detailed surveys in Bahawalpur and Bikaner 
States and in the Nili Bar tract of British territory, 
and from the excellent maps prepared by him 
many alternative schemes were drawn up by Messrs. 
Woods and Stoddard up to the year 1913.” 

“ Unfortunately none of the various proposals suggested 
since 1902 were acceptable to the State of Bahawal- 
pur ; a period of controversy intervened, and for a 
time it was not possible to gain the agreement of the 
Council of Eegency, which, owing, to the minority 
of His Highness the Nawab, was then in office. 
In 1919, however, under the able guidance of Mr. 
H. W. M. Ives, C.I.E., Chief Engineer, fresh pro- 
posals were submitted and thrashed out in committee 
by Punjab Officers, with Sir T. E. J. Ward, C.I.E., 
Inspector- General of Irrigation, on one side, and the 
Council, with the technical advisers of the State, 
Sir John Benton, C.I.B., and Mr. Davis, on the 
other, and it is a subject of congratulation to all 
concerned that in September 1920 after some weeks 
of close scrutiny by the Council and Colonel A. J. 
O’Brien, C.I.E., Political Agent, of the details 
of the Project prepared by Mr. H. W. Nicholson 
under Mr. Ives’ guidance, the objections were 
removed and the two great States of Bahawalpur 
and Bikaner with the British Government were able 
to give a joint acceptance to the Project.” 

The Stileimanke Headworks was the second unit of the Sutlej 
Valley system counting the upstream weir at Ferozepore as the 
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first . The other weirs were downstream at Mam and Panjnad. chap, i, B. 
It was taken in hand first because the canals which were to get 
their supplies from it would open up most of the desert lands Suieimanke 
from the sale of which the Punjab Government and the State of 
Bahawalpur expected to get those funds which were necessary 
to finance the Project. Owing mainly to the economic depression 
which supervened from 1930 onwards, these expectations have not 
as yet been fulfilled. The Headworks at Suieimanke consists of a 
barrage or weir having at either end under-sluices each consisting 
of 8 bays of 30 feet, while between them there is a raised crest 
divided into 24 bays each of 60 feet. The weir is provided with a 
combined road and railway bridge downstream of the sluice gates. 

On the British side the Pakpattan Canal is fed through a regulator 
of 8 bays with a discharge of 5,981 cusecs. This is a perennial 
canal with one large non-perennial branch irrigating the southern 
point of the Pakpattan Tahsil and passing on into the Mails! Tahsil. 

The other unit of the Sutlej Valley system with which theg^j®^^^^ 
Montgomery District is concerned, is the Headworks at Perozepore 
which was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
in October 1927. This headwork is the furthest upstream of the 
four headworks of the Sutlej Valley Project. The weir across 
the river is intended to head up water for use in three canals — 
the Dipalpur Canal on the right bank and the Eastern and Gang 
Canals on the left. The Dipalpur Canal was designed to replace 
and absorb the Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals iu the Montgomery 
District, substituting non-perennial channels getting a controlled 
supply from the weir. It was hoped that they would open m April 
instead of in May or June and continue to flow well into October 
instead of frequently having a diminished supply in September. 

The annual irrigation of the Dipalpur Canal was expected to cover 
an area of 600,000 acres. 

The weir at Perozepore consists of 29 spans of 60 feet each. 

The total length of the weir between abutments is 1,956 feet and 
the gates are designed to hold up a depth of 15 feet of water above 
the crest of the weir. Actual work on this weir started in the 
autumn of 1924. This weir also carries a railway bridge and a road 
bridge. 

The development in the Dipalpur Tahsil, therefore, consisted STs^j*****' 
in the main of the remodelling (with considerable extensions) Tahsiis, 
of existing irrigation ; the crown waste remaining vacant was 
distributed to local peasants who had previously made their living 
•out of these areas or whose holdings in the neighbourhood were 
seriously congested. In the Pakpattan Tahsil the irrigation 
suppKed, as indicated above, is partly perennial and partly non- 
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CHAP. 1, B. perennial. The area of single harvest irrigation is partly on the 
tail of the Dipalpur channels in the north-east of the tahsil and 
Colonization partly on the Khadir branch of the Pakpattan Canal which skirts 
mSfs? Sutlej riverain on the south ; the crown waste in these areas 

also was distributed mainly to local tribes, who have had thus to 
abandon their former nomadic existence for the more settled and 
confined life of the peasant farmer. The principal elements in 
the perennial area are military grantees of all castes, progressive 
but somewhat quarrelsome, and the former temporary lessees on 
the Kitchin and Irving Canals ; the colonization is grouped round 
Arifwala which is the market town of the area and the head- 
quarters of a colony sub-tahsil. Colonization operations in the 
Sutlej Valley area began in 1924 and are still (19S8) in ])rogre"is 
although the great bulk of tlie area in the Pakpattan Tahsil has 
by now been colonized, except where the quality of the soil or 
difficulties of irrigation have hindered progress. The colony in 
these tahsils is known as the Nili Bar Colony after the local name 
of the river Butlej. 

It will be seen, therefore, that development by means of 
canal irrigation has extended to the whole area of the district, 
and the effect has been completely to change its character. 
Where formerly there was a nomadic race, of markedly distinct 
characteristics, finding their living over a wide and sparsely- 
populated waste, and owning fealty to powerful tribal chiefs and 
local Pirs, there is now a loosely-cemented congeries of immigrants 
from nearly all the districts of the Province, diligently seekmg 
their own profit and owning loyalty to no one who does not seem 
likely to bring them nearer to that goal. The original inhabitants 
themselves are fast losing many of their characteristics (and 
those the most likeable) in their clianged conditions, and the former 
tribal leaders are becomir^ merely querulous seekers after addi- 
tional mctrahb'is. The following quotation from an (unpublished) 
Annual Colony Eeport for the Sutlej Valley area pictures one 
aspect of the change : — 

“ The year has been one of real progress. The open spaces 
of the desert have everywhere been portioned out 
in meticulous rectangles ; jungle trees have been 
felled, and the wandering camel-tracks of the waste 
have given place to the durable macadam of public 
roads, ranning for miles without a curve and without 
a gradient. The goat-herd’s pipe and the quavering 
love-song of the camelman are mute, and in their 
place we hear the Klaxon of the motor-lorry and the 
folding harmonium of the peripatetic preacher. 
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The reed encampments of the nomads, their jhoTcs CHAP, i. B. 
and rahnas, open to sun and wind and clean as a History, 
dancing-floor, have been replaced by the midden- OoioniMtion 
infested mud-houses of the Central Punjab. The TahSis? 
nomad himself, once free of the Bar and of his neigh- 
bour’s cattle, has been pegged out, Prometheus-like, 
on his 25 killas, while the vultures of civilization 
bury their ravenous beaks in his vitals.” 


A list of ofi&oers appointed to hold charge of colonization 
operations in the Sutlej Valley area from 1924 to the present date Coiomzation 
is given below pfkp^taa. 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Prom. 

1 

1 To. 

1 

1 

P. B. Wace, Esquire, I.C.S. 

13-11-1924 

10-3-1928 

2 

J, A. Mackeown, Esquire, I.C.S. . . 

11-3-1928 

17-11-1928 

3 

P. B. Wace, Esquire, I.C.S. 

18-11-1928 

8-3-1931 

4 

H. D. Bhanot, Esquire, I.C.S. . . 

1 

9-8-1931 

to date. 


As was noted in Section (5) of Part A of this Chapter the 
boundaries of the District have been subjected to considerable 
variations in the past. The changes of head-quarters and Tahsil 
divisions in the first twenty years of British rule have already 
been noticed in this Part, while the present arrangements in this 
respect are shown in Section (5) of Part A. After the revision 
of Tahsils in 1865, several villages on each side of the Eavi were 
transferred from Gugera to the Montgomerj'^ Tahsil, 19 villages 
and a large area of waste land were transferred from Tahsil Pak- 
pattan to Tahsil Dipalpur and other villages from the same Tahsil 
to Bahawalpur by river action. Since 1902 all the villages pre- 
viously in the Montgomery District north of the Eavi have been 
transferred to the Lyallpur District. Twenty-eight villages from 
the Montgomery Tahsil and 40 villages from the Gugera (now 
Okara Tahsil) were so transferred between 1902 and 1905. Prom 
1906 to 1912, 3 villages were transferred from Montgomery Tahsil 
to Lyallpur District and 15 from the Gugera Tahsil. In 1913, 
187 villages from the Gugera Tahsil and 3 from the Montgomery 
Tahsil were transferred to the Lyallpur District. One village came 
back from Lyallpur to Montgomery in 1911 and two in 1915. 
In 1926 two villages were transferred from Montgomery Tahsil 
to Lyallpur District. Finally in 1930 the remaining block of 
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. land north of the Eavi in the neighbourhood of Kamalia was trans- 
ferred from Montgomery Tahsil to the Toba Tek Bingh Tahsil of 
Lyallpur District. In the early days of the colonization of the 
Lower Bari Doab Colony 51 villages were transferred from the 
Montgomery Tahsil to Okara Tahsil and 71 villages from the 
Kabirwala and Mailsi Tahsils of the Multan District were trans- 
ferred to the Montgomery Tahsil. In 1905, 7 villages from the 
Perozepore District were transferred to the Dipalpnr Tahsil. Pour 
villages were transferred from Gugera Tahsil to Lahore District 
in 1906, 3 in 1912 and 2 in 1918. Out of these 3 were re-traus- 
ferred from Lahore District to the Okara Tahsil in 1922. Three 
villages in the Dipalpur Tahsil were transferred to the Okara 
Tahsil in 1921 . 


The following table shows the officers who held charge of the 
District since 1873. No similar information is forthcoming for the 
preceding years: — 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Prom 

To 

1 

Mr. T. W. Smyth 


4-11-1873 

2 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. M. Bireh . . 

5-ii-1878 

3-5-1875 

3 

Mr. P. E. Moore 

4-5-1875 

19-6-1875 

4 

Lieutenant- Colonel P. M. Birch . , 

20-6-1875 

25-2-1876 

5 

Mr. M. Maeauliffe 

26-2-1876 

29-7-1876 

6 

Mr. A. H. Benton 

30-7-1876 

1-10-1876 

7 

Mr. M. Macauliffe 

2-10-1876 

26-6-1877 

8 

Mr. G. L. Smith 

27-6-1877 

30-7-1877 

9 

Mr. M. Macauliffe 

31-7-1877 

16-5-1878 

10 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. V. Eiddell 

17-5-1878 

23-12-1878 

11 

Mr. A. B. Bulman 

24-12-1878 

24-1-1879 

12 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. V. Eiddell 

25-1-1879 

3-2-1879 

13 

Mr. A. E. Bulman . . 

4-2-1879 

29-3-1879 

14 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. V. Eiddell 

30-3-1879 

27-3-1881 

15 

Mv. H. W. Steel 

28-3-1881 

11-5-1881 

16 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. V. Eiddell 

12-6-1881 

14-3-1882 

17 

Major E. Bartholomew 

15-8-1882 

30-4-1882 

18 

Major H. J. Lawrence 

1-5-1882 

21-8-1882 

19 

Mr. G. L. Smith 

22-8-1882 

13-11-1882 

20 

Mr. G. Knox 

14-11-1882 

16-3-1883 

21 

Major 0. MoNeile 

17-8-1888 

12-8-1883 

22 

Mr. J. G. Silcock . . . . 

13-8-1883 

12-11-1883 

23 

Major C. McNeile 

13-11-1883 

3-3-1884 

24 

Mr. T. 0. Wilkinson 

4-3-1884 

6-8-1884 

25 

Mr. C. E. Gladstone . . 

7-8-1884 

25-6-1885 

26 

Mr. T. Troward 

26-6-1885 

17-4-1886 

27 

Mr. J. G. M. Eennie . . . . 

18-4-1886 

29-4-1886 
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Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Prom. 

CHAP. I, B. 

Hirtwy. 

Deputy Com* 

28 

Mr. T. Troward 

30-4-1886 

19-4-1887 

29 

Mr. A. H. Diack 

20-4-1887 

8-9-1887 

30 

Mr. T. Troward 

9-9-1887 

8-2-1888 

31 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy . . 

9-2-1888 

31-1-1889 

32 

Colonel 0. Beadon . . 

1-2-1889 

6-3-1889 

33 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy . . 

7-3-1889 

5-5-1890 

34 

Sardar Muhammad Afzal Khan 

6-5-1890 

10-10-1890 

35 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy . . 

11-10-1890 

30-3-1891 

36 

Mr. H. Soott-Smith . . 

31-3-1891 

24-11-1891 

37 

Mr. J. M. Douie 

25-11-1891 

28-2-1892 

38 

Mr. E. M. Dane 

24-2-1892 

21-3-1892 

39 

Mr. H. Scott-Smith . . 

22-3-1892 

27-8-1892 

40 

Mr. A. I. Harrison . . 

28-8-1892 

9-11-1892 

41 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy . . 

10-11-1892 

13-4-1893 

42 

Mr, A. I. Harrison . . 

14-4-1893 

13-7-1893 

43 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy 

14-7-1893 

1-12-1893 

44 

Captain 0. P. Egerton 

2-12-1893 

9-12-1898 

46 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy . . 

10-12-1893 

14-5-1894 

46 

Mr. P. J. Fagan 

15-5-1894 

21-10-1894 

47 

Mr. W. C. Eenouf 

22-10-1894 

10-4-1895 

48 

Mr. P. J. Fagan 

11-4-1895 

10-5-1895 

49 

Diwan Narindra Nath 

11-5-1895 

11-2-1897 

50 

Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan of Zaida 

12-2-1897 

18-11-1898 

51 

Mr. A. J. W. Kitchin 

19-11-1898 

28-2-1901 

52 

Mr. J. P. Thompson 

1-3-1901 

30-9-1901 

58 

Mr. C. W. Loaton . . 

1-10-1901 

22-1-1902 

54 

Captain 0. H. Buck . . 

23-1-1902 

81-7-1902 

56 

Lala Hamam Das . . 

1-8-1902 

31-8-1902 

56 

Captain 0. H. Buck . . ‘ . . 

1-9-1902 

10-4-1905 

67 

Mr. Miles Irving 

11-4-1905 

15-6-1906 

68 

Mr. D. J. Boyd 

16-6-1906 

20-7-1906 

59 

Lala Ganga Earn 

21-7-1906 

4-8-1906 

60 

Mr. Miles Irving 

5-8-1906 

8-8-1906 

61 

Captain C. H. Buck . . 

9-8-1906 

3-9-1907 

62 

Mr. E. H. Wakefield 

4-9-1907 

8-10-1907 

63 

Captain 0. H. Buck . . 

9-10-1907 

7-3-1908 

64 

Captain F. 0. Nicholas 

8-3-1908 

9-9-1908 

65 

Sheikh Nasir-ud-Din 

10-9-1908 

26-9-1908 

66 

Captain F. C. Nicholas 

27-9-1908 

31-10-1908 

67 

Mr. A. Langley 

Mr. Miles Irving 

1-11-1908 

2-3-1909 

68 

3-3-1909 

12-7-1911 

69 

Mr. C. F. Strickland 

13-7-1911 

2-10-1911 

70 

Mr. Miles Irving 

3-10-1911 

27-3-1913 

71 

Mr. E. A. Joseph . . . . 

28-3-1913 

20-6-1913 

72 

Pt. H. K. Kaul, E. B., O.I.E. . . 

21-6-1913 

11-12-1918 
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CHAP> I) B. 

History. No. 

Deputy Com- 

Name. 

From 

To 

missioners. 

73 

Mr. E. A. Joseph 

12-12-1913 

20-12-1913 

74 

Major J. C. 0. Angelo 

21-12-1913 

23-.3-1914 

75 

Mr. E. D. Thompson 

24-3-1914 

20-4-1914 

76 

Pt. H. K. Kaul, R. B., C.I.E. . . 

21-4-1914 

17-5-1915 

77 

Lala Tilok Ohand, R. B., I.8.O.. . 

18-5-1915 

29-6-1915 

78 

Pt. H. K. Kaul, R. B., C.LE. . . 

30-6-1915 

23-3-1916 

79 

Mr. J. E. B. Parsons 

24-8-1916 

24-4-1916 

80 

Mr. F. A. Ferguson . . 

25-4-1916 

80-7-1916 

81 

Mr. J. R. S. Parsons 

31-7-1916 

1-9-1916 

82 

Pt. H. K. Kaul, R. B., C.I.E. . . 

2-9-1916 

4-11-1916 

83 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Eahim 

5-11-1916 

1-4-1917 

84 

Bakhsh. 

Mr. Q. Q. Henriques 

2-4-1917 

29-8-1917 

85 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim 

30-8-1917 

6-10-1917 

86 

Bakhsh. 

Mr. Q. Q. Henriques 

7-10-1917 

5-7-1918 

87 

Mr. R. D. Thompson 

6-7-1918 

80-7-1918 

88 

Lala Ghanshyam Dass 

31-7-1918 

1-8-1918 

89 

Mr. Q. Q. Henriques 

2-8-1918 

2-12-1919 

90 

Mr. J. D. Penny 

8-12-1919 

20-2-1920 

91 

M. Muhammad Hayat Khan 

21-2-1920 

81-3-1920 

92 

Lala Labhu Earn, E. S. 

1-4-1920 

16-12-1920 

93 

Lieutenant- Colonel G. B. Sanford 

17-12-1920 

16-2-1921 

94 

Khan Bahadur Chaudhri .Sultan 

17-2-1921 

4-11-1921 

95 

Ahmad. 

Mr. A. W. J. Talbot 

5-11-1921 

8-5-1922 

96 

Khan Sahib Malik Zaman Mehdi 

9-5-1922 

23-11-1928 

97 

Khan. 

Mr.F. B. Wac* 

24-11-1923 

13-11-1924 

98 

Mr. A. V. Askwith . . 

13-11-1924 

3-10-1925 

99 

Mr. E. B. Beckett . . 

4.10-1925 

20-5-1926 

100 

Mr. W. G. Bradford 

20-5-1926 

31-5-1926 

101 

Mr. S. K. Nawabzada 

1-6-1926 

1-8-1926 

102 

Mr. W. G. Bradford .. 

2-8-1926 

27-3-1928 

103 

Mr. Earn Chandra, M.B.E. 

28-3-1928 

2-4-1928 

104 

Pandit Siri Kishan . . 

3-4-1928 

13-5-1928 

105 

Mr. J. B. Keough 

14-5-1928 

80-11-1928 

106 

Pandit Siri Kishan . . 

1-12-1928 

9-1-1929 

107 

Mr. S. Partab 

9-1-1929 

23-7-1929 

108 

Mr. F. 0. Bourne 

24-7-1929 

10-9-1929 

109 

Mr. S. Partab 

11-9-1929 

15-8-1981 

110 

Mr. H. D. Bhanot 

15-8-1931 

28-9-1931 

111 

Mr. S. Partab 

29-9-1931 

14-4-1932 

112 

Mr. W. F. G. LeBaiUy 

15-4-1932 

to date. 
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Section C — Population. ch ap, i . Ct 

For the purposes of the 1931 Census the whole of the Mont- Population, 
gomery District was included in the main Natural Division called („) Density, 
the North-West Dry Area. It was admitted that canal irrigation 
had in this District revolutionized economic conditions ; so much 
so that in point of fertility the District was now more than a match 
for those in the Indo-Gangetic Plain. The result of this Census 
is shown in the following table : — 


— 

Number op 

Number of occupied 
houses. 

Population 1931. 

Number ofpresons 
per sq[uare mile 
in 1931. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Montgomery District 

4* 

1,958 

187,596 

999,772 

552,456 

447,316 

224 

Tahsil Montgomery . . 

2 

508 

51,684 

322,095 

181,205 

140,890 

222 

Okara 

1 

375 

42,574 

220,208 

121,588 

98,620 

306 

Dipalpnr 

• • 

488 

45,959 

220,456 

119,003 

101,353 

231 

Pakpattan 

1 

587 

47,379 

237,013 

130,660 

1 

106,353 

177 


♦Montgomery, Ohiehawatni, Okara and Pakpattan. 


It will be seen that the density of population per square mile 
is greatest in the Okara Tahsil, the reason being that this Tahsil 
has been most closely colonized, there being very little land therein 
so bad as to be not worth allotment. The average density for the 
District is 224 persons per square mile, slightly below the average 
density for the entire British territory in the Punjab, 238 persons 
per square mile ; while it is slightly above the average density for 
the Punjab including Indian States, 208 persons per square mile. 

If European countries be compared, the density of population 
in Montgomery District is less than half the density of population 
in the United Kingdom and corresponds roughly to that of Poland. 

It will be seen that there are approximately 5 persons per occupied 
house in the District as a whole, about 6 in the Montgomery Tahsil 
where the urban population is larger, and less than 6 in the Dipal- 
pur Tahsil. 

Both the towns and the villages of the district fall into two (6) Towns 
main categories, the old unplanned, pre-Colony types, and those 
built in the course of colonization, which all have to conform 
to plans laid down by the colonization authorities. _ Some of the 
villages in the Sohag Para ohaks may perhaps be said to fall mid- 
way between these two categories. 
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CHAP. I, c. There are only two towns (worthy the name) of the old type 
in the whole District, Pakpattan and Di])alpur ; Montgomery 
itself, partaking as it does of the worst features of both ty])es, 

and villages, ^ jj^tle hard to classify. Such places as Gugera, Hujra, Basirpur. 

and Qabula are little more than large villages. The towns of the 
newer type are Okara, Chichawatni (the new mandi town has 
entirely displaced the old village), and Arifwala. 

Paki»ttan. Pakpattan is a town of considerable antiquity and interest. It 
lies in north latitude 30 • 21 degrees and east longitude 73 • 26 degrees, 
and its population in 1931 w'as 11,311. The town itself is situated 
on an eminence of 40 to 60 feet in height, at. a distance o" about 
eight miles from the right bank of the Butlej. The country round 
is fairly well- wooded. There is no wall round the town, and ex- 
tensive suburbs stretch from its foot for some distance. TIk* town 
is traversed by six main streets miming from north to south and 
from east to west, these are in many places narrow, crooked and 
steep, but have mostly been paved in the past. The arrange- 
ments for drainage are rudimentary and the suburbs at the toot 
of the town receive and retain all the waste water from the houses 
and streets above. Water is obtained from wells dug within and 
without the town, or, during the flow season, from the channels 
of the canal. The principal building of antiquarian interest is the 
shrine of Baba Sheikh Parid-ud-Din Sahib Shakar Ganj, with a 
few cloisters around it (see below). Public buildings in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the town are the High School, Primary 
School, Hospital (which sadly needs new and more commodious 
buildings). Veterinary Hospital, Tahsil and Thana, Sub-Divisional 
Officer’s Court, and Civil and Public Works Department Rest- 
house. In the year 1910, the Sutlej Valley Line of the Southern 
Punjab Railway was laid, passing through Pakpattan, which 
became the principal station between the junctions of Kasur and 
Lodhran and was at first the head-quarters of a Railway Division. 
The railway station hes at a distance of about f miles to the north 
of the town, and the Railway bungalows and Rest-house stand 
between the city and the railway. In anticipation of a consider- 
able increase in trade as a result of the coming of the railway, 
a mandi was designed and built close to the station, but owing 
mainly to the fact that the railway line was torn up and sent to 
Mesopotamia during the war the mandi never prospered as such, 
but, being outside the municipal octroi limits, has been occupied 
almost entirely by retail shops, to the great detriment of shops 
inside the city and of the municipal finances. 

In the course of the last few years, Pakpattan has spread still 
further to the north. Plans were at one time formed for the 
establishment here of the head-quarters of a new District and of two 
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Irrigation Circles, and an extensive site was selected between chap, i, c. 
the railway and the Pakpattan Canal. These plans were later popj^u^on. 
greatly curtailed, but the head-quarters of the Nili Bar Colony Pakpattan. 
moved here from Montgomery in 1927, and of two Irrigation 
Divisions (the Khadir Division of the Pakpattan Canal Circle 
and the Sohag Division of the Dipalpur Canal Circle) three years 
later. The houses and ofi&ces of all these have been built on 
a portion of the site originally selected for the larger Civil Station, 
in which also are the Irrigation Rest-house, Sub-Judge’s Court 
and the Police Post. A large Government serai, intended for the 
use of persons having business at the Colony Office, has also been 
built close by. Adjoining the Montgomery road, between the 
canal and the railway, are the houses and Church of the American 
United Presbyterian Mission. 

Pakpattan, anciently Ajudhan, is recognized by General 
Cunningham as one of the towns of the people variously mentioned 
by Alexander’s historains and other classical writers as Ohydrakse, 

Bydrakse, Sudrakae, Surakousse, and Hydarkse,* whose country 
extended up the Sutlej, to the north of that of the Malli, a people in 
conjunction with whom they are always mentioned : — 

*■ The place has always been one of some importance. It 
was for centuries the principal ferry of the Sutlej. Here met the 
two great western roads from Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail 
Khan — the first vid Mankhera, Shorkot and Harappa, the second 
vid Multan. At this point the great conquerors Mahmud and 
Taimur, and the great traveller Ibn Batuta, crossed the Sutlej. 

The fort is said to have been captured by Sabuktagin in a.h. 367, 
nr A.D. 977-78, during his plundering expedition in the Punjab ; 
and again by Ibrahim Ghaznavi, in A. h. 472, or a. d. 1079-80. 

On the invasion of Taimur, the mass of the people fled to 
Bhatner, and the few people that remained were spared hy that 
ruthless barbarian out of respect for the famous saint, Parid-ud- 
Din Shakar Ganj whose shrine is at Ajudhan.” 

It is to this Farid-ud-Din, familiarly and better known as Baba 
Farid, that the name of Pakpattan, or “ ferry of the pure one,” is 
ascribed. See footnote to page 31, Chapter I-B. He is one of the 
most famous saints of northern India, and to him is attributed the 
conversion of the whole southern Punjab to Muhammadanism. 

It is said that in his progress through the Punjab the saint was 
opposed at Ajudhan by a Hindu Jogi, Bimath, whom, however, he 
conquered and subsequently converted under the Muhammadan 
title of Pir Kamal. The town thenceforth became his principal 
residence. “ By continual fasting, his bodj is said to have be- 
come so pure that whatever he put into his mouth to allay the 

' *See Gazetteer of the Miiltan District. 


F 
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CHAP. I, 

Population 

Pakpattan. 


-.cravings of hunger, even earth and stones, was immediately 
changed into sugar, whence his name of Shakar-Ganj, or sugar- 
■ store.* This miraculous power is recorded in a well-known Persian 
couplet : — 

“ Sayig dar dost o guhar gardad” 

“ Zahar dar ham o shahar gardad.” 

which may be freely rendered : — 

“ Stones in his hands are changed to money (jewels). 
And poison in his mouth to honey (sugar).” 

From another memorial couplet, we learn that he died in a. h. 
664, or A. D. 1265-66, when he was ninety-five lunar years of age. 
But as the old name of Ajudhan is the only one noted by Ibn 
Batuta in 1334, and by Taimur’s historian in a. i). 1307, it seems 
probable that the present name of Pakpattan is of com])arativeiy 
recent date. It is perhaps not older than the reign of Akbar, 
when the saint’s descendant, Mir-ud-Din, revived the former 
reputation of the family by the success of his prayers for an heir 
to the throne.f The sanctity of the town and of its shrine is 
acknowledged far beyond the boundaries of the Punjab, even in 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, and pilgrims are constantly tioeking 
to it. The principal festival is at Muharram, when crowds that 
have been estimated at between fifty and sixty thousand, are 
collected at the shrine. The festival lasts from the first to the 
fifth day of the Muharram. On the afternoon and night of the 
last and great day, takes place the characteristic ceremony of the 
festival. There is a narrow opening in a wall adjoining the shrine, 
5 feet by 2J in size, called “ the gate of paradise and whosoever 
during the prescribed hours can force his way through this passage 
■‘'*is assured hereafter a free entrance into paradise. Special arrange- 
ments are made by the District Authorities for the control of the 
crowd of pilgrims and for their orderly passage through the gate. 
The stream flows on ceaselessly all night until sunrise the next 
morning, the local athletes making a point of going through several 
times. Women are not allowed to pass through. The lineal 
descendants of the saint are stiU represented at the shrine, of which 
they are the managers and guardians. They enjoy a reputation 
for the utmost sanctity, and receive the honorific appellation 
of Diwan. The present head of the family is twenty-fifth in des- 
cent from Baba Farid, if we« exclude the temporary incumbencies 
entailed by the litigation described below. 

*AnotlieT viersion of the story is that the saint, when hiangry, nsed to tie a wooden cake 
(cha^ti) or a hnnoh of wooden dates to his stomach, and that this composed his sole notnish* 
ment for thirty years. The truth of the story is vouched for by the preservation of the identi- 
cal cake and dates to this very day. They are kept at his shrine at Pakpattan, and are objects 
of reverence and worship to the faithfii]. 

fOeneral Cunningham, Anc, Geog., i,, p. 218. 
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He enjoys a handsome revenue grant jagir from the British chap, i, C. 
'Government, in addition to the revenues of the shrine itself, which 
are considerable. A. list of the lineal representation of Baba Farid * *® • 
is given below. Baba Farid himself arrived at Pakpattan in H. 

584 and died in H. 664. His successors were — 




Dale of 



Date of 


Name. 

succession. 


Name. 

succession. 

1. 

Badr-ud-din 

H.664 

16. 

Muhammad Din 

H. 1019 

2. 

Ala-ud-din 

668 

17. 

Muhammad Ashraf 

1057 

8. 

Muaf-nd-din 

722 

18. 

Muhammad Saiyad 

1090 

4. 

Fazl-ud-din 

738 

19. 

Muhammad Yusaf 

1120 

5. 

Manohar 

755 

20. 

Muhammad 

1135 

6. 

Nur-ud-din 

805 

21. 

Muhammad Ghulam 

1179 

7. 

Bahawaldin 

823 


Easul. 


8. 

Muhammad 

856 

22. 

Muhammad Yar 

1223 

9. 

Ahmad 

879 

23. 

Sharf-ud-din 

1248 

10. 

Ataullah 

901 

24. 

Allah Jowaya 

1261 

11. 

Muhammad 

918 

26. 

Abdurrahman 

1800 

12. 

Ibrahim 

940 

26. 

Said Muhammad . . 

1304 

13. 

Taj-ud-din 

982 

27. 

Abdurrahman 

1307 

14. 

Faizulla 

1008 

28. 

Fateh Muhammad . . 

1807 

15. 

Ibrahim 

1010 

29. 

Said Muhammad. . . 

1811 


The last five changes followed the course of litigation, which 
began in 1898, after the death of Diwan Allah Jowaya. Abdur- 
rahman, the uncle of the deceased, succeeded to the gaddi, but 
Said Muhammad, the deceased’s daughter’s son, sued for it and 
obtained a decree under which he was installed four years later. 
An appeal was preferred by Pir Abdurrahman in the Chief Court, 
in which he succeeded and was accordingly reinstalled. Said 
Muhammad made a further appeal to the Privy Council, but before 
any decision was made, Abdurrahman died and was succeeded 
by his son Fateh Muhammad. Said Muhammad’s appeal to the 
Privy Council was accepted and Fateh Muhammad had to vacate 
the gaddi, which was taken by Said Muhamma'd, the present incum- 
bent or Sajjada Nashin (as he is called) of the shrine. 

The principal elements in the population are Khatris, Aroras, 
and Brahmans and of Mussalmans, Arains, Qureshis, Chishtis 
and Sayyids. There is no trade or commerce worth mentioniag. 
There is a mandi of sorts founded in the second decade of this 
century, but it is not flourishing at present. The principal indus- 
tries are concerned with the making of wood w’ork toys and lacquer- 
ed articles and the weaving of Lungis and bed sheets. 

Local self-government is entrusted to a municipal committee 
of the II class with 9 members, all nominated. Compulsory 

p2 
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CHAP. I, c. education is enforced in the town and the municipal commitiee 

PopidMion ^ flourishing primary school. 

Dipaipur. Dipalpur is a small place of some 6,000 inhabit anfs, situated 

about 17 miles from Okara railway station, 12 miles from Basirpur 
railway station, and 20 miles north of the river Sutlej. In 1870 
the tahsil headquarters were transferred from Hujra to Dipalpur, 
where there was no tahsil. Before the extension of the railway 
the place used to be frequent ed by traders from Dera Ismail Khan 
and other places towards the frontier, on ac(‘ount. of the main 
road from Okara to Fazilka passing through that place. The 
town itself is an unpretentious collection of hacha and pakka native 
houses surrounded by an old wall with three gates, one Thatfiyari 
towards the east, Multani tnwards the west, and the third, being 
newly opened, is called ShumaK Darwaza, towards the north, 
The important buildings in the town are the temple of Lalu-jas-raj 
where an annual fair is held in the mouth of Magh ; an old masjid, 
built at the time of Khan Khanan, Wazir of Shah Jahan, Emperor 
of Delhi ; and a tomb of Imam Shah, where also an annual fair is 
held. It has two bazars well paved, tlie main street of one passing 
from east to west, and of the other from the middle of the first 
bazar towards the north. There is no grain market in the town. 
The other buildings are a tahsil and thana, police chauki, municipal 
committee house, post office, school-house, lambarkhana, dispensary 
Veterinary Hospital and sarai. There is also an encamping- 
ground with a good well on it. The land around the town is irrigat- 
ed by the channels of the Khanwah Division of the Dipalpur Canal. 
Formerly the place was a small agricultural village, but the transfer 
of the headquarters of the tahsil here from Hujra, greatly increased 
the importance of the place, besides adding much to the public 
convenience. Its importance, however, has, under modem condi- 
tions, greatly declined. Its decay has been assisted, first by the 
colo];dzation of the Lower Bari Doab Colony, and the establish- 
ment of a new tahsil headquarters at Okara instead of Gugera, 
and, later, by the laying of the Sutlej Valley Eailway about 12 
nules to the south, coupled with the starting of a mandi at Basir- 
pur ; as communications both with Basirpur and Okara have been 
of the worst, Dipalpur has been left high and dry between them. 
The improved agricultural condition which it is hoped that the 
Sutlej Valley Canal Project will bring to the surrounding area 
may lead to some revival, and when the projected Lyallpur- 
Chananwala railway is built, Dipalpur will be accessible by rail. 
There is now a metalled road from Dipalpur to Okara. 

There hag been for some years a more or less self-appointed 
panchayat, which collected a small cess from the inhabitants ta 
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defray the costs of elementary sanitation and lighting of the to-vm. chap, i, g. 
In 1925 Dipalpur was declared a Small Town under the Small Towns — ; 

Act. It was divided into 5 wards as shown in Punjab Government **“»“***•““• 
Notification No. 20971, dated the 30th September 1925. Each 
ward was to return one member, the voting strength being 494 
Muslims and 396 Hindus and others. The election duty took place 
and 3 Muslims and 2 non- Muslims were elected. The President 
of the Committee was to be the Tahsildar. The townspeople 
objected so strongly to the constitution of the small town com- 
mittee that in 192 6 the original notification was cancelled and the 
committee abolished. The town has now reverted to its former 
happy state of torpid squalor. 

Dip alpur is a very old city indeed. It is said to have been 
founded b y one Sri Chand, after whom it was called Srinagar. Sri 
Chand had no children. His priest, Chandar Mani, stood on one leg 
for 5 months and 27 days ; after which the goddess Devi gave him 
her two sons, Bhim and Lalujas Eaj. He brought them to Dipal- 
pur, and two of Sri Ohand’s wives adopted them. One day on the 
way to the temple they indulged in a game of tip-cat. The cat 
struck one of Sri Chand’s wives, who expressed in vigorous language 
her opinion that they ought to be swallowed up by the earth. 

Almost immediately Bhim disappeared in the ground, and Lalujas 
Eaj went after him. Chandar Mani had just time to catch him 
by the lock of hair at the back of his head {choti) before he vanished. 

He then directed that every Khatri of the Khanna sub-division 
should offer up his choti in that place before marriage, and so 
should other tribes when making vows. He then disappeared. 

This legend, and the old name of the towm, may have some bearing 
on the question of who were the Oxudrakse (Ancient Geography 
of India, page 214). But it is incredible that the Kathias should 
ever be allies of the Khatris. The present name of the town 
is said to be derived from Dipa, one of Eaja Salvahan’s sons, who 
re-founded the town. Eisalu, another son, lived at Dhaular. 

The love adventures of his queen Kokilan and Eaja Hodi are still 
sung by Mirasis. There are, however, several other stories 
concerning the name Dipalpur. According to General Cunning- 
ham.* “ the foundation of the place is attributed to Eaja Deva 
Pal^, whose date is unknown.” Another tradition, however, 
given by the Deputy Commissioner of the district, is to the effect 
that the town was founded by one Bija Chand, a Khatri ; that it 
was originally called Bripur, after the son of the founder, Sri 
Chand, and that subsequently a Eaja, by name Har Singh, 
surrounded it with a wall and changed its name to Dipalpur. 


♦Ancient Geog. 1, p. 213-14. 
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CHAP. I, C. This tradition also mentions no date. The antiquity of t he town, 
Pop^on. however, is clearly established. General Cunningham remarks 
that “ the interior surface on which the houses are now built is 
on a level with the terreplein of the ramparts. The old coins, 
also, which are found there in great numbers, show that Dipalpur 
was in existence as early as the time of the Indo-Bcythians.” 
Being thus persuaded of the ancient origin of the town, General 
. Cunningham is “ inclined to identify it with the Daidala of Ptolemy, 
which was on the Sutlej, to the south of Labokla and Amakatis, or 
Lahore and Ambakapi.* In the 14th century the emperor Firoz 
Tughlak frequently visited the town, his hunting excursions ex- 
tending in this direction from the neighbourhood of Birsa and 
Hissar.f He is said to have erected a large mosque outside the 
city, and drawn a canal from the Sutlej for the irrigathm of its lands. 
It is repeatedly mentioned by the early Muhammadan historians, 
and must have retained some of its importance in the lime of the 
emperor Babar, who says, speaking of the garden he laid out at 
Kabul, “ in the year in which I defeated Bihar Khan and conquered 
the countries of Lahore and Dipalpur.” 

At the time of Taimur’s invasion the town was second only to 
Multan in size and importance, and was popularly said to possess 84 
towers, 84 mosques and 84 wells. At present it is nearly deserted, 
there being only one inhabited street running between the two gates. 
In shape, it is a square of nearly 1,600 feet, with a projection 600 feet 
square at the south-east quarter. To the south-west there is a high 
ruined mound, connected with the town by a bridge of three arches 
which is still standing ; and from its high and commanding position. 
General Cunningham is inclined to believe that popular tradition is 
right in affirming this mound to be the remains of a citadel. To the 
south and east there are also long mounds of ruins, which are 
doubtless the remains of suburbs. The existing ruins, mcluding the 
citadel and suburbs, occupy a space | mile in length by | mile in 
breadth, or 2^ miles in circuit. But in its flourishing days the town 
must have been much larger, as the fields to the east are strewn with 
brick right up to the banks of the Khanwah canal, near which was 
situated the mosque built by Firoz Shah, Tughlak. This extension 
of the town beyond the walls may also be inferred from the fact 
that the people of Dipalpur, on Timur’s invasion, sought refuge 
in Bhatner, which they would not have done had their own city 


♦Anoint Geogra^pliy, L p. 214i. As to Ambakapi, see Gazetteer of Gujranwala district- 
In, an earlier publication (Arch. Rep. i., p. 140) General Oumdngbam suggests the identity o£ 
Daidala with Delhi. 


tSee Gazeetteer of the Hissar district. 
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been defensible.* The complete decay of the town in modem CH AP, i , c. 
times is probably to be attributed to the drying up of the old Beas. Popuirtioiu 
It is said that many of the inhabitants migrated, after the failure 
of the river, to Hyderabad in the Deccan, and large numbers of 
Khatris in Sind and Kach assert Dipalpur to be their original 
home. 

The most noticeable feature in the modern town is the shrine 
of Baba Lalu-jas-raj, a saint much venerated by Khatris of the 
three highest classes — Khanna, Kapur and Marotra. The male 
children of these classes throughout the greater part of the province 
are taken to this shrine in or about their tenth year for the purpose 
of dedication to the saint. The ceremony consists in shaving 
the child’s head, after which the lock on the top of the head (ehoU) 
is considered sacred, and may never afterwards be shaved or cut. 

Other classes besides those mentioned resort to the shrine for the 
same purpose, but only in fulfilment, generally, of a special vow, 
the saint being by no means universally venerated. The sacred 
days upon which the ceremony can be performed are the Sundays 
in the month of Magh. The attendance in the course of the month 
averages 11,000. The town is the chief seat of the Khatris. It 
has a very bad reputation as regards the honourableness of its 
inhabitants. The following verse expresses this : — 

Shor Shorm, te kw Lahoron, jhagra Ghmioim, 

Peo fair te chughXi hare, Dipalpur^te Tcoton, 

Which implies that Shorkot is the place for uproars, Lahore 
for falsehood, Ohiniot for quarrelling, and the town of Dipalpur 
is the place where the father tells tales on his son. 

Dipalpur is the headquarters of a Sub-Divisional Officer of 
the Canal Department and of an Inspector, Co-operative Societies. 

It contains a hospital, a high school, two small girl schools and a 
veterinary hospital. It is probable that the Panchayat at present 
in charge of local affairs will he superseded before long by a regular 
small town or municipal committee. 

The following remarks about Montgomery quoted from the MContgomeir. 
last edition of the Gazetteer show what that town was like before 
colonization : — 

“ The town was founded in 1865 by Mr. Blyth, then Deputy 
Commissioner of Gugera district ; the headquarters 
of the district being transferred to it from Gugera 
in order to be on the line of rail and for the more 
easy provision of medical and spiritual privileges 


*G^n©ral Ounninhamg’s Ano. Geog., i., p. 213. 
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to its European inhabitants. The spot where it 
stands was then occupied by the small village of 
Sahiwal, and is about 27 miles south of Gugera. 
It received its present name by way of a somewhat 
dubious compliment to Sir Robert Montgomery, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The town lies 
in the midst of a sterile plain unbroken by vege- 
tation and covered with saline efflorescence, and 
the surrounding scenery, desolate beyond description, 
harmonises well with the rows of prnpty shops and 
houses which an intelligent people has declined 
to inhabit. The town itself is a collection of fcac/ia 
native houses without a wall ; and the four sides 
of the town are open iowards the jungle or bar. 
It has two bazars (Blylh Ganj and Eord Ganj) ; the 

streets are wide, but, except one not paved ” “ 

In the words of the [mperial Gazetteer the situation 
of the station is almost unequalled for dust, heat and 

general dreariness ” “ The town has little 

or no trade, and is in fact nothing but the head(j[uarters 
of the district staff.” 

Since those words were written the “ sterile plain unbroken 
by vegetation ” has been changed into a prosperous expanse of 
fields and homesteads. The old town still occupies its original 
site but would probably not now be recognizable to the writer of the 
above extract. 

The Railway Station and Mandi and the factory area are all 
on the south of the main line of the Lower Bari Doab Canal. The 
canal is crossed by two bridges. The road over one leads direct 
from the Railway Station to the old town, vid the Pakpattan 
bazaar and the Dipalpur bazaar. If the road be followed past 
the Railway Station to the south the traveller will eventually 
find himself in Pakpattan. Following on to the north crossing the 
Dipalpur bazaar one comes into the original residential area which 
is now fully populated, and though the roads are largely kacha 
and badly drained, the area on the whole is considerably more 
open and cleaner than the above account would lead one to expect. 
In case of heavy rain at present the unmetalled link roads in this 
area become very marshy, but a drainage scheme has been sanc- 
tioned and work on it has actually begun. North of the old town 
lies what is known as the* Indian Civil Station where bungalow 
sites have been sold to prominent residents in the locality and where 
many of them have erected very respectable houses, surrounded 
in some oases by well-kept gardens. West of the old town and 
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the Indian Civil Station lies the Civil Station proper -with the Dis- chap, i, c. 
trict Courts, High School, Hospital and Eest-house. Adjoining 
the old town on this side lies the Partab Bagh, a park which was 
originated by Mr. Partab then Deputy Commissioner, Mont- 
gomery, and opened by His Excellency the Governor in November 
1929. This park was intended mainly to enable women and 
children resident in Montgomery to take the air in clean and 
pleasant surroundings and in reasonable privacy. The expenses 
connected with the laying out of this park were met by private 
subscriptions and it is controlled by a local committee assisted by a 
grant-in-aid from the municipality. The Secretary of the Com- 
mittee is Mr. Eajindro Lai Sahni, Municipal Commissioner, who was 
Mr. Partab’s right-hand man in the original prosecution of the 
scheme. Included in the park are the premises of two Ladies 
Clubs each fitted with a badminton court. It is hoped that this 
park will be a real addition to thq amenities of Montgomery. 

The second bridge over the Canal brings the Arafwala road into 
the Civil Station, via the Church and the District Courts. The 
Church is surrounded by a large oval of grass on which are situated 
a cricket ground, a football ground and tennis courts. West of the 
Church are the Police Lines, the Aerodrome and the Central Jail — 
which is a large institution devoted to the incarceration of long- 
term prisoners. To the north of the Civil Station lie the residences 
and ojBfices of the Army Eemount Department, the Montgomery 
Club and the Cattle Fair ground and Eace course. 

In the cold weather the monthly race meetings provide amuse- 
ment to a large number of people. These races are organized by 
the Army Eemount Department in the interests of horse-breeding. 

It is a sound plan for fillies before they are absorbed in the estab- 
lishment of mares maintained under the Ghoripal scheme for breed- 
ing purposes, to be tried out on the race course. The races each 
year are thus restricted to three-year old fillies, who in the following 
year are to enter on their career as brood mares. 

The Montgomery Cattle Fair takes place every year in February 
or March and is attended by cultivators and stock-breeders from all 
over the District. 

The town has always had an excellent reputation as a health 
centre. The old residents say that this was due to the fact that no 
noxious bacteria were able to survive owing to continuous dust 
storms. There are less dust storms now than there used to be by 
reason of the introduction of canal irrigation. But Montgomery is 
stiU considered to be a very healthy station. 
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The population residing witliin municipal limits was recorded 
as 2,416 souls in 1868. By 1891 the number had risen to 5,159. 
By the 1931 census it is now 26,164. 

The town of Okara is situated on the Lahore-Multan Eailway 
line about 25 miles east of Montgomery. It is now the headquar- 
ters of what used to be the Gugera Tahsil. Before colonization 
started, though there was no actual mandi at Okara, produce 
destined for other mandis in the neighbourhood used to pass 
through the town and sites there were bought and sold for very fair 
prices. The sites now occupied by the factories were all in private 
hands before colonization started. The Mandi and the residential 
area are north of the railway line. The area originally occupied 
for residential purposes has now been more or less abandoned. 
The Tahsil, Veterinary Hospital, Police Station and the District 
Board Eest-house are all to the north-east corner of the town. 
To the west of them lie the high school, the public gardens, the 
Civil Hospital and the Municipal Office. Between these institu- 
tions and the Eailway • Station lies the town proper. This is 
divided up by broad metalled roads into six blocks consisting of 
residential and shop sites. The link roads within these are un- 
metalled and liable to flooding when rain falls. It is hoped that 
the local committee will be able to afford a proper drainage scheme 
before long. Both to the west and to the east of the town proper 
are situated a number of orchards planted on Government land 
leased out to prominent residents in the locality for that purpose. 
It is hoped that in time these orchards will not only prove a source 
of profit to the lessees, but will also serve to beautify the neighbour- 
hood of the town. The public garden which is maintained by the 
Committee near the High School and Civil Hospital is a credit to 
Okara and it is hoped that the park for the use of women and 
children which is being laid out not far from the railway station 
in a vacant portion of one of the residential blocks, will in due 
course prove as popular as it ought to be. Adjoining the railway 
to the west are the Grain Mandi and the Lakkar Mandi. Beyond 
them to the north of the railway station as well as to the south- 
east lie the factory sites. These factories are mostly concerned 
with the ginning and pressiag of cotton. 

Okara is supposed to have got its name from the Ukan (Tama- 
risk) tree. There was nothing on the site orighxally but a few 
thatched huts situated on the south of the present railway line. 
When the railway was built, the residential quarter, such as it 
was, was removed to the north 'of the railway line, but this was 
demolished in 1915 when on the arrival of the Lower Bari Doab 
Canal the present town was founded. The Mandi was opened 
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in that year and a number of sites were put up for auction. Auc- chap, i, c. 
tions have taken place on six occasions since, the last one being pop^iition. 
held in 1931. There are still a fair number of shops and residential 
sites remaining to be sold. Drainage and waterworks schemes 
are under consideration by the Notified Area Committee to whom 
matters of local self-government have been entrusted. Apart 
from the land which has been utilised for the construction of the 
town proper with its hospital, schools, parks and so on, the Com- 
mittee has a considerable area of crown land at its disposal for 
agricultural purposes. The income from the lease of this land 
is of great assistance to the committee’s finances. 

The population of the town in 1921 was returned as 4,975. 

In 1931 the figure advanced to 10,712. About 3/6 of the popula- 
tion is Hindu and about 30 per "cent. Musalman and 15 per cent. 

Sikh. No industry of note is carried on in the town. The resi- 
dents are occupied principally with the wheat and cotton trade. 

Before the Lower Bari Doab Canal began to run the area at Chiehawatm. 
present occupied by the Chichawatni Mandi and connected 
dwelling places was waste land in possession of Government. 

There was a railway station called Chichawatni Eoad near which 
there were a few kacha shops and a District Board Dak Bungalow. 

The real village of Chichawatni was about 3 miles north of the 
railway line on the hanks of the Eavi. This village owed such 
importance as it had to the fact that it lay on the old main road 
from Perozepur to Jhang. 

When colonization started, the site of the present Mandi was 
selected to the south-west of the old railway station and the first 
auction took place in 1916. The Mandi stands between the 
Tumanwala Minor and the railway line. The town is built to the 
south of the Distributary. The old railway station was aban- 
doned and a new railway station built near the Mandi. Further 
auctions of sites were held in 1918, 1919, 1920, 1926 and 1933. 

There are still a certain number of sites available for sale in due 
course. 

The population of the town numbers 4,387. The residents 
are mostly shop-keepers or dealers in agricultural produce and 
their assistants. There are 3 factories in the town for the ginning 
and pressing of cotton. Local affairs are in the hands of the Noti- 
fied Area Committee of which the Eevenue Assistant for the Dis- 
trict is President, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon and Naib-Tahsildar 
are ex-officio members, and there are 3 noroinated non-official 
members as well. The income of this committee is based mainly 
on terminal-tax realized through the railway department on goods 
imported by train and octroi levied on goods imported otherwise. 
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CHAP. I, c. The Coinmitiee have sunk wells in several places, while the main 

Popiitetioa. bazaar roads have been metalled and the connecting unmetallod 
roads are kept more or less in good order. The Oominittoo main- 
tains a hospital, two primary schools for girls and a boys high 
school. The District Board has opened a veterinary hospital. 
There is further a female hospital built and maintained by the 
American Presbyterian Mission. At this hospital midwifery 
is taught. The Committee have constructed a vegetable market, 
meat market, slaughter house and Jhatka KIudiu. On the whole 
therefore the needs of the residents are adequately supplied. 

The Police Station lies to the north-east of the town across 
the railway line, while to the west of it lies the Public Works 
Department Rest-house on the site previously occu])iod bj'' the 
old District Board Rest-house. The Canal Rest-house, the offices 
of the Canal Sub-Divisional Officer, the Local Forest Officer and 
the Superintendent, Criminal Tribes, are all located near the 
main line of the canal to the north to the Committee area. 

A start has been made with the construction of a public patk 
in a plot of land adjoining and to the south of the Distribut.uy. 

Anfwaia. AriCwala is the youngest of the colony market towns in tlie 

district. Before the coming of the Butlej Valley Project Chah 
Arifwala was a well and 50 acre patch of cultivation in the Bar, 
lying oil the Kamir Tibbi Road, which was then one of the only 
trails running north and south across the Bar. On the relaying 
of the Butlej Valley Railway on its new alignment, Arifwala was 
selected as the site of one of the new mandis, and as it is the centre 
of a fertile, well-irrigated tract, and is moreover excellently served 
by the new system of roads, its progress has been rapid. The first 
sale of town sites was held early in 1926, and the first shops in the 
bazaar and mandi were formally opened in April 1927. Its popu- 
lation at the 1981 census was 3,201, and it contains a Dispen^iary, 
Anglo- Vernacular Middle School, Veterinary Hospital, Police 
Station, Public Serai and combined Public Works Department 
and Civil Rest-house, The town is laid out on lines similar to 
other colony mandis, but there has been more effort to provide 
such amenities as public gardens and open spaces. 

Various sites in the new town were sold every year from 
1926-26 to 1931-32. The town plan provides in all 587 sites 
including rnandi shops, bazaar shops, combined shops and resi- 
dences, residences, flour mills, wood market shops, and godowns 
and offices. Out of these 273 have been sold so far. Four sites 
have been reserved for cotton ginning factories of which two 
were sold in 1926'-26 and one in 1929-30. These factory sites cover 
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10 acres each and the price paid for them works out on the average chap, i, c. 
at Es. 3,208 per acre. The average price realised for the other Pop,ds[iion. 
miscellaneous sites works at about Es. 200 per maria. 

The town has developed and is developing somewhat rapidly. 

There is as yet no special industry there. The population consists 
mainly of retail and whole-sale traders. The retail shops supply 
the ordinary necessities of life to the residents in the neighbour- 
hood, while the wholesale shops deal in cotton, grain and pulses. 

The Notified Area Committee has provided slaughter-houses, 
meat and vegetable markets, and a Town Hall. It remains for 
Government to carry out drainage and water works schemes. 

The Committee maintains two excellent public parks, while a new 
park for women only is being made. 

As indicated above there are no towns worthy of the name other places 
in the District beyond those already described. But there are 
gome large villages of considerable historical interest. 

For instance, Hujra (Dipalpur Tahsil) though its population 
is only a little over 3,000 was the headquraters of a Tahsil in the 
time of Maharaja Eanjit Singh and is said to have been founded 
by Hazrat Shah Mukim, the great great grandson of Hazrat Miran 
Bahawal Shah Kalandar said to have migrated to the banks of 
the Beas from Gilan in the time of Akbar. It is said that Hazrat 
Miran Bahawal Shah built himself a mosque and a Hujra (enclosure) 
and that, Hazrat Shah Mukim having been bom in this Hujra 
gave the name of Hujra Shah Mukim to the town he founded. 

The tombs of Hazrat Miran Bahawal Shah Kalandar, Hazrat 
Shah Mukim and Hazrat Sheikh Muhammad Barri are the principal 
show places in Hujra. There is a Canal Eest-house, a police 
station, a middle school and a dispensary. The endowments and 
Jagir enjoyed by the descendants of Hazrat Shah Mukim from the 
days of the Moghul Emperors are said to have been taken over 
by Bedi Sahib Singh who occupied Hujra in Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh’s time. Most of the Syeds were then killed. After annexa- 
tion to the British Government Madad Ali Shah, a descendant 
of Hazrat Shah Mukim, established himself as Sajada Nashin 
and his grandson Imdad Ali Shah holds that position at present. 

He holds a Jagir of several villages together with a cash Jagir 
of Es. 700. A fair is held at this place annually when a number of 
pilgrims are entertained by the Sajada Nashin. 

Kahula (Pakpattan Tahsil) is a place of no importance econo- 
mically or politically, but its foundation dates from the time of 
Ghias-ud-dm Tughlak when this potentate visited Pakpattan to 
pay homage to the shrine of Baba Farid. The Hindu tribe 
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(Khakhris) wlio were there in occupation were turned out and 
Dhudhis, who claimed to he descended from the Bura,j Bansi 
Eajas and had been converted to Islam, were settled in their place. 
Subsequently in Akbar’s time the Dhudhis were turned out by 
reason of their thieving propensities and the place was made over 
to a family of Qazis. Pilgrimages are made to the tomb of Shah 
Mohsan Kamal in Eamzan every year and in Jeth to the tomb of 
Buland Shah. There is a Hindu Mela at Kabula also ir Baisakh. 

Basirpur (Dipalpur Tahsil) where there is now a railway stalion 
on the Kasur-Lodhran line, in the time of the M<ighul Emperors 
belonged to Arains. The original owners are said to have been 
turned out by their Qazi, also an Arain, who represented to ihe 
Emperor that the owners were not paying their laud revenue, 
which he had in fact himself misappropriated. The (Jazi’s des- 
cendants are in possession still. Baba Bahib Bingh Bedi was 
awarded a -Jagir ot 3 lakhs by Maharaja Eanjit Bingh in 1842 
which included land in the neighbourhood of Basirpur. His son 
built a fort in this place and the Bedi’s descendants still live there. 
There is now a Mandi at Basirpur and a vernacular middle school. 
It is hoped that a hospital will be constructed shortly. Fairs are 
held on the 25th and 26th of Bawan at the mausolea of Mulla 
Farid the Qazi who turned out the original Arain owners and of 
Hamun Sachiar. The population is about 3,000. The principal 
occupation in the village is tanning. 

Malka Hans (Pakpattan Tahsil) has a population of about 
3,000 persons and lies 10 miles north-west of Pakpattan near the 
main road connecting Pakpattan with Montgomery. It is said to 
have been founded by Malik Muhammad, alias Malka, a member 
of the Hans tribe about 650 years ago. He and his family appear 
to have been of some importance in this neighbourhood until 
Bikh times. There is now a lower middle school, a dispensary 
and a police station in the place. The only buildings of historical 
interest are the War as Shah mosque built by the H an p in Hijri 
740 (1340 A. D.) and the Pamami temple which was built by 
Mahant Barbara Singh about 200 years ago. A Mela in this temple 
is held in Chet every year. 

Haveli (Dipalpur Tahsil) has a population according to the 
1931 Census of 3,240. It is said to have been originally founded 
in the time of the Mogul Emperor Muhammad Shah by a Wattu 
Lakkha Khan. His descendants crossed over ^;o Bahawalpur 
in Sikh times, but regained in some degree at least their former 
position after annexation by the British. But Sikhs, Hindus and 
Arains have now a share in the proprietorship. The village is 
famous for the manufacture of Hvqqas and cotton bed sheets. 
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Most of the weavers live in Haveli Mandi, a new site near the railway chap, i, C 
station. Another Mandi is being built and there are already some p„p^^oi». 
150 shops in the village. There is a dispensary and a District 
Board high school. 

The characteristic village of the district is now the Colony Villages, 
type, but as this is largely a modern development of existing types, 
it will be besr to give first the description of the older villages, from 
the last edition of the Gazetteer. Three types are described 
the Kamboh type, the Jat type, and the Aram type ; all these 
are, of course, still to be found in the older parts of the district. 

In the Kamboh type, the houses are solidly built of mud and 
have flat roofs. There is a small yard in front of the house, with 
mud walls ; the houses are close together, and the whole village 
has a compact look. In the Jat type of village the houses are 
sometimes built of mud, and sometimes made of plaited switches ; 
sometimes they have a mud roof, but generally they are thatched. 

If not built in a square, the houses are sprawling all over the village 
site. There are no waUed yards but there are huge enclosures 
for keeping cattle about each house. These enclosures are very 
simple as a rule. A few forked branches with the forks sticking 
up are planted in the ground, and horizontal branches are placed on 
these, their ends resting in the forks. The Arain type of village 
partakes of the characters of the other two, modified to some extent. 
Sometimes the Kamboh characteristics predominate, sometimes the 
Jat features are more marked. There are no walls round the 
villages nor ditches, as in Hindustan, nor thorn hedges. But the 
houses are built with their fronts facing inwards ; and their backs 
form as it were an outer wall. There are generally some trees 
about the village ; and occasionally the fields are fenced along the 
roads leading out of the abadi. So altogether stealing cattle out 
of a village is not so simple as might be thought. 

Colony villages, both in the Lower Bari Doab and the Nili 
Bar, retain some of the features of the old type of village, but are 
all on regular rectangular lines, and are designed to give greater 
facilities for sanitation and fresh air. Detailed plans and measure- 
ments are to be found in the Colony Manual and in the headquarter 
offices of the colonies ; here it will be sufficient to describe the main 
features which are to be found in nearly all the types. The villages 
are rectangular in shape, with an open central chauk, in the centre 
of which is the village well ; round this chauk are the shops and the 
‘ public ’ buildings such as the Mosque, Gurdwqira or Temple 
(according to the religion of the villagers, mixed villages bein^rare), 
and guest-houses. Broad streets radiate from the ceptral chauk, 
usually only four in number, and the ahatas, or house-building 
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CHAP. I, c. sites, are ranged along these streets, of standard shape and dimen- 
“ sions. Inside these ahatas, the colonist has to build a house ‘ to 
opu ation. satisfaction of the Collector,’ but otherwise to suit his own taste 
and pocket ; he also puts up sheds for his cattle, and sometimes 
also huts for his tenants. Smaller ahatas are allotted to the village 
menials in a separate street, and in large villages there is a con- 
siderable separate mohalla, with even a separate well. Round the 
village there is (or should be) a wide strip of open uncultivated 
charagdh, in which are disposed, at suitable intervals, tanks for 
cattle and for the villagers, and spaces designed, but seldom 
used, for the deposit and storage of manure and sweepings. The 
compound walls and houses in these villages are generallj built 
by the Pathan labourers who come flooding into the colonies during 
the cold weather, or else by Ods who can find no work on the 
canals. 

The nomad encampments which used to be found scattered 
about the Bar areas, known as rahnas or (if the herds tended by the 
owners were camels) jhoks, have by now practically all disappeared 
with the spread of colonization. Some of the abadis of the chaks 
allotted to camel-owning locals have been modelled on the usual 
form otjhok, with the houses all built round a large enclosure for the 
animals. 

As the colonists in the colony villages come from nearly every 
district of the province and bring with them, as far as possible, 
the customs and furniture characteristic of their home districts, 
it would be impossible to give in this gazetteer a description of 
village life which would be generally applicable. The description 
which follows is taken from the earlier editions of the gazetteer, 
and, if we make allowances for the developments of the last thirty 
years, is still true of most of the old villages. 

On coming to a village, the traveller will sometimes see in the 
outskirts a number of little children amusing themselves with a 
cTiachingal, which is a horizontal bar, moving round a vertical post 
about two feet high. Here the infant villager practises walking. 
More common is a piece of wood, a portion of the trunk of a tree, 
about two feet long and eighteen inches in diameter, with a bit 
hollowed out on one side, so as to form a handle by which the block 
may be grasped. This is the budgar or dumb-bell, with which the 
athletes of the hamlet amuse themselves in the evening. Further 
on, at the first houses, he is Stopped by a rude gate (jphalha) made of 
thOm^astened to a couple of cross-bars ; while this is being re- 
moved; we may observe a cord jpassing across the road with a square 
piece of wood not dnlike a prisoner’s ticket, covered with Mero- 
glyphics, Suspended in the middle. This is a charm {tamz) to keep 
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off cattle-disease. A holy fakir gets some small sum annually CHAP, i, G. 
in bullion for providing these charms. They are the Hindustani Popdi^oii. 
tuna, and are in great request in times of murrain. If the village 
is of a good size, there will probably be a flour mill (kharas) worked 
by one bullock, or if there is much custom, by a pair. Near the 
wall of each house is a small earthen oven, on the top of which a 
pot of milk preparatory to churning will be simmering. The pot 
and the oven are called dudh karhni. Several other earthen 
pots are hung upon a stick with branches called nihni. Several 
earthen cylinders or oblong receptacles for grain (hharola), five 
or six feet high, will be ranged in the front yard. A baby will 
be sprawling in a cradle (jymgha) swung to a bar under a shed ; 
and the women of the family will be spinning thread close by. 

In the lane may be seen a raised platform {munna), on which the 
master of the house takes his ease on hot nights, if his roof is 
thatched, or he too lazy to go to the top if it is flat. A little 
further on, a fire is crackling in the public oven of the village 
{machhi) ; and a crowd of women with dishes containing dough 
stand round chattering till their turn comes to get their cakes 
baked. A couple of huge cylinders, 12 or 15 feet high, in shape 
like a conical shot, are seen near the house of the village Karar. 

These are made of thick bands of kana, fastened together by pegs 
and plastered with mud. These are called palZu, and contain the 
grain given to the money-lender in repayment, with compound 
interest, of some sums he had advanced. The autocrat himself 
will be sitting on the ground, working a cotton-gin (helna) with the 
utmost vigour, while near him several bedsteads (charjpais) are 
standing in the sun covered with cotton drying. Going out of the 
village, one sees a plain mud building with three pinnacles on the 
roof, a platform in front strewed with grass and surrounded by a 
mud enclosure. Several water-pots stand on the edge of the 
platform. Often there is an oven for heating water. This is the 
mas%t or mosque. If the proprietors of the village belong to a pious 
tribe, half-a-dozen little boys will, m the forenoon, be seen sitting on 
the platform in company with their preceptor, swinging themselves 
backwards and forwards and repeating the Koran at the top of their 
voices. The book itself hes before them on a stand. If we go all 
through the village we probably come across a few weavers at work; 
a carpenter is making the cog-wheels of a well ; there are no carts j 
but several nags of sorts, by the vigorous use of their lungs, insist on 
being noticed. At certain seasons of the year there will be a pen of 
young lambs at the machhi's house. At other times the roofs will be 
red with pepper pods drying in the sun. The stacks of dried dung- 
cakes used for fuel must not be forgotten ; nor the village dogs. 

There is not much else to see in an ordinary village and some of the 

G 
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CHAP. 1, C. 
Population* 

(c) Growth of 
Population. 


{d) Migration. 


things mentioned here will not be found in most. There are no 
tanks and no large trees such as are found ou the other side of Sutlej. 
But, in return, there are no pigs and no peacocks. 

In the last 50 years the population of the district has increased 
from 848,312 to nearly one million. The principal increase has 
taken place naturally enough since 1911 ; the period in which the 
canal colonies came into being. It must also be remembered 
as explained in Chapter I, Part B above, that the district has been 
steadily decreasing in size since the 1901 census. Figures for the 
total population in the last four censuses are as follows : — 

1931 .. .. .. 999,772 

1921 .. .. .. 685,690 

1911 .. .. .. 481,965 

1901 .. .. .. 429,674 

In the period from 1921 to 1930 the cultivated area increased 
by nearly 3 lakhs acres. During the same period while 314,000 
persons were added to the population of the district the excess of 
births over deaths was only 138,000. 

The balance between the excess of births over deaths in the 
last 10 years and the net increase in population can be accounted 
for almost entirely by immigration. The Census Eeport bf 1931 
includes in Part III a table YI-A [an Appendix to Imperial Table VI 
(Birth place)] which shows the birth place, age and occupation 
of selected castes of the emigrants to the principal Punjab Canal 
Colonies, of which the Lower Bari Doab Colony and Nili Bar Colony 
relate to the four tahsils of the district. The table shows that 
28,000 persons are now recorded in the Lower Chenab Colony 
as emigrants from the Montgomery District. These no doubt 
include a large number of persons from the area across the Eavi 
which is no longer counted as part of the district. At the same 
time immigration to the Lower Chenab Colony has been going on 
for 40 years so that presumably among these emigrants only those 
now aged 40 or over can be counted as original emigrants from the 
district. Out of the total of 28,000 emigrants the .table shows 
3,745 males and 2,585 females as aged 40 or over. Out of the 
28,000, 48 per cent, are Arains, Baloch and Mushm Jats and 
Eajputs, and 15 per cent, are MusHm Kwnhars, Mochis and 
Mussallis. 

Immigrants into the Lower Bari Doab Colony (which includes 
the Khanewal Tahsd in the Multan District) number 170,000. 
The main districts of origin in order of importance are JuUundur, 
LyaUpur, Lahore, Jhang, Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, Ferozepore and 
Ourda^ur. Further permanent immigration into the Lower Bari 
Doab Colony is not now likely to occur on any important scale. 
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The Nili Bar Colony on the other hand, which also includes eon- CH AP, i , C. 
siderahle areas outside the district, is still in process of development. Pop^,iuoiu 
Up to the time of the 1931 Census 61,000 immigrants into this 
colony were reported, of whom the most important districts of 
origin were Lahore, Amritsar and Jullundur. 

Apart from the movements of a more or less permanent nature 
to and from canal colonies, there is a certain amount of casual 
movement among the tenant population. When the Nili Bar 
Colony started, numbers of tenants migrated from the Lower 
Bari Doab Colony to the new colony, of whom many have subse- 
quently returned. At present there is a distinct movement of 
tenants out of the district to Bahawalpur and Sind. 

The following passage from the 1931 Census Eeport is as ap- 
plicable to the Montgomery District as it is to the rest of the 
Punjab : — 

*“ Migration has no attraction for the agricultural popula- 
tion except when it is calculated to relieve the pres- 
sure on resources by holding out a better agricultural 
prospect and its attendant profits in the form of the 
lease, occupancy or ownership of colony land. A 
considerable portion of the population consists of 
artisans and menials, but even they are supported 
indirectly by agriculture, and they also do not find any 
better substitute for their work to entice them away 
from their homes.” 

Age statistics are very thoroughly . discussed in the 1931 
Census Eeport. The following table shows how the age distri- 
bution in Montgomery District compares wdth the rest of the 
Punjab and with England and Wales and Prance. In each case 
the distribution is shown in numbers per 1,000 of both sexes of all 
ages : — 


Age period. 

Punjab, 1931. 

Montgomery 
District, 1931. 

England and 
Wales, 1921. 

France, 1921. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

1 

1 

Females. 

to 

i 

Females. 

0—10 

163 

138 

164 

152 

91 

89 

70 

70 

0 

1 

o 

283 

231 

286 

221 

235 

262 

222 

248 

40—60 

82 

63 

75 

56 

109 

119 

122 

131 

60 and over 

29 

21 

26 

20 

42 

i 

63 

61 

76 


♦Census of India, 1931, Volume XVII, Punjab, Part I, Chapter III, page 119. 
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It will be seen that in comparison with the rest of the Punjab 
the population of Montgomery District is inclined to youth rather 
than age, while the district shares with the rest of the Punjab a 
poor expectation of life compared with England and Wales and 
Prance. Comparing males and females within the district ; 
if we take 100 males and 100 females, there will be four more 
females than males in the age period from birth to 10 years old. 
two more males in the age period from 20 to 40 and two more males 
in the age period from 50 onwards. On the whole the age distribu' 
tion of males and females for the district is very much alike. 

The following account of the system of registering vital statis- 
tics in the British Districts of the Punjab is taken from Appendix 1 
of the 1931 Census Eeport, Part I : — 

“ In the rural circles, births and deaths are reported by 
village chaukidars (watchmen) who are provided 
with two books, one for births and the other for 
deaths, in which entries are made, in the chaukidars’ 
report, by a resident of the village who can read and 
write, and the lambardars (village headmen) of each 
village are responsible that these entries are duly 
made. The chaukidars take their books with them 
to the Thana (police station) at their fortnightly 
visits and from these books and from oral enquiries 
made from chaukidars, the Police Muharrirs compile 
the fuller registers which they maintain. Fort- 
nightly returns are submitted, through the Superin- 
tendent of Police, to the Civil Surgeon. The Civil 
Surgeon forwards fortnightly, monthly and annual 
returns, compiled from the Police returns, to the 
Director of Public Health, Punjab. Prom the re- 
turns so received, monthly and annual returns are 
prepared in the office of the Director of Public Health 
Punjab. The Police Muharrirs receive a small 
'monthly allowance in all cases in which the work 
is done satisfactorily. In Municipal towns, when a 
birth or death occurs in any household, the head of the 
household makes a report within three days of the 
occurrence or causes a report to be made orally 
or upon a form provided, by the Committee. If 
for any reason he is unable to do so, the report is 
made by an adult member of his family, or failing 
any such, by an adult male servant, or in the case 
of births, by the midwife employed in the accouche- 
ment. If a birth or death occurs in a household 
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in which there is no grown up male member, the CHAP, i, c. 
report is made by the sweeper of the mohalla (street Popdi^on. 
or lane). The mohalladar (a responsible resident 
of the mohalla) and the sweeper are jointly and 
severally responsible that there is no omission. 

In most Municipalities, rules or bye-laws have been 
adopted under the Municipal Act, regarding the 
proper registration of births and deaths. In towns 
where no special bye-laws for the registration of vital 
statistics have been prescribed by the Municipal 
Committee, but where the watch and ward is done 
by the Municipal Police the constable of each beat 
reports all deaths occurring in it. The police are 
assisted by the sweepers of the mohallas, who supply 
the information regarding births. Birth and death 
registers are kept at Municipal Eegistiy Offices, and 
weekly returns compiled from the registers are for- 
warded to Civil Surgeons for incorporation in the 
district weekly returns. A weekly return showing 
the births and deaths registered in all Municipal 
towns with a population of ten thousand and upwards 
each, and a monthly return showing the births and 
deaths registered in all districts, are published in the 
Punjab Government Gazette.” 

“ The accuracy, of the registers maintained by the Police 
and Municipalities is tested by the Director of Public 
Health, Punjab, and Assistant Directors of Public 
Health and District Medical Officers of Health, 

Civil Burgeons, Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, Tahsildars, Naib-Tahsil- 
dars, Kanungos, Superintendents of Vaccination 
and Vaccinators. All omissions of births and deaths 
are supplied in the registers after verification by 
the Civil Surgeons, and the District Officers are asked 
to punish the defaulters.” 

Eecent years in Montgomery have shown an annual birth 
rate of about 34 per thousand of the population ; the sex distribu- 
tion at birth being approximately 100 males to 93 females. This 
may be compared with a provincial birth rate of 42 per thousand. 

The death rate in the year 1932 — 18.21 per 1,000 — ^was the 
lowest on record. The death rate for the previous yjear was 20.6 
which is probably normal. The recorded deaths in these two years 
show approximately 100 males to 82 females. 
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The following table shows the recorded deaths in the district 
caused by plague, cholera, small-pox and fever and the total 
deaths recorded from 1918 to 1932 : — 


Year. 

Plague deaths. 

Cholera deaths. 

S mallpox 
deaths. 

Fever deaths. 

Total deaths. 

1918 



, , 

2,881 

17 

62 

39,100 

44,440 

1919 

.... 



884 

4 

1,331 

11,275 

16,002 

1920 




243 

8 

1,975 

9,875 

14,442 

1921 




55 

15 

12 

9,660 

11,S67 

1922 




35 


52 

8,617 

10,872 

1923 




397 

2 

107 

14,542 

17,753 

1924 




4,622 

207 

261 

16,918 

25,126 

1925 




117 

8 

324 

12,803 

16,138 

1926 




1,808 

.. 

2,712 

13,497 

21,704 

1927 




35 

502 

895 

11469 

13,927 

1928 





109 

437 

13,127 

17,081 

1929 




• • 

31 

281 

16,297 

20,066 

1930 





2 

243 

18,477 

22,531 

1931 




.. 

18 

106 

16,728 

20,655 

1932 


•• 

•• 

•• 

5 

244 

14,503 

18,209 


It will be seen that the district was seriously affected with 
pla^e in the years 1918, 1924 and 1926. The District Board 
maintains a regular staff consisting of 4 mates and 16 coolies 
who Me engaged in rat. destruction as a preventive measure against 
plague in selected areas between July and February. These 
areas include villages from which reports of rat mortality have 
been received during the plague season and villages adjacent 
thereto, and such other villages as have a reputation for plague- 
in the past, or for infestation by rats. 

The worst visitation of cholera recorded in the table is that of 
1927. But this disease has as yet not been particularly serious, 
in the district. 

The district is reported to be somewhat notorious for small- 
pox and as will appear from the table there were serious visitations- 
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in 1919, 1920 and 1926. As noted in another section of the Gazet- chap, i. c. 
teer, vaccination is steadily gaining ground and it is hoped that this popoiation. 
disease, which is after all avoidable, will become less common. 

Until the advent of the canals there was very little malaria 
in the district and there is not very much now, but since canal 
irrigation started it is believed to be somewhat on the iucrease. 

It is the duty of patwaris to report all eases of cholera or plague 
occurring in their circles immediately on printed post cards to the 
office of the District Medical Officer of Health. Village officials 
are also required to report eases of vomiting and diarrhoea suggest- 
ive of cholera to the Medical Officer in charge of the nearest dis- 
pensary, whose duty it is to visit the village at once, make enquiries 
and start preventive measures, reporting his action to the District 
Medical Officer of Health by telegram or special messenger. 

During the last 10 years while the rate for infant mortality (A) infant 
in the province has averaged 188.61 per thousand, the average 
for the district works out at 170 per thousand. Maternity and onstoms. 
child welfare work is carried out by the district branch of St. 

John’s Ambulance Association with a grant-in-aid from the District 
Board and the Punjab Bed Cross Society. The Notified Area 
Committee, Okara, also contributes. The lady doctor in charge of 
the American Presbyterian Mission Hospital in Montgomery trains 
midwives, both at Montgomery and Chichawatni, being assisted 
by a grant from the District Board and from the Notified Area 
Committee, Chichawatni, the Municipal Committee, Montgomery, 
and the district branch of St. John’s Ambulance Association. A 
regular health centre for maternity and child welfare was set up iu 
Montgomery in 1929 with a properly qualified health visitor in 
charge. About 40 village midwives have been trained by the 
Health Visitor in the last four years. The Health Visitor moved 
from Montgomery to Okara in April 1933. Midwives at Mont- 
gomery are now trained by the lady doctor at the Mission Hospital. 

There is a Health Visitor also at Chichawatni. 

Birth customs are believed to be similar in this district to 
those prevailing in rest of the province, the central features being 
that a woman is considered to be untouchable at the time of her 
confinement and that fresh air at that time is considered to be 
extremely harmful. The result of these two superstitions is in all 
cases unfortunate and in many cases disastrous. It is to be hoped 
that success will attend the devoted efforts of those interesting 
themselves in maternity and child welfare in the district and that 
many of the avoidable causes of discomfort and danger to mother 
and child will be generally removed in time. 
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CHAP. 1, C. 

Population* 

U) Sex Stat- 
istics. 


(k) Customs. 


The following statement extracted from the 1931 Census Re- 
port shows by T a, hails the number of females per thousand males in 
the district : — 

Montgomery Tahsil . . . . 778 

Okara . . . . - . 811 

Dipalpur . . . . . . 853 

Pakpattan . . . . . . 814 

For the district as a whole the number of females to 1,000 
males in the 1931 Census was 810. For the previous Censuses 
it was as follows : — 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 


811 

824 

849 

850 

825 


Sex proportion in the Province is fully discussed in Chapter 
6 of Part I, of the Census Report. Montgomery District does not 
bear any pecuhar characteristics in this respect. 

A Riwaj-i-Am (Customary Law) for the Sutlej Tahsils was 
drawn up during the Settlement of 1921-22 and published in 1925. 
For the Ravi Tahsils there is no relevant Riwaj-i-Am at present 
existing, but the customary law of the whole district as it was 
before the recent influx of colonists is probably more or less correct- 
ly represented in the Volume for the Sutlej Tahsils quoted above. 
At present it can hardly be said that there is any distinctive 
customary law for the district at all, except in so far as the original 
inhabitants have retained their original customs. Colonists from 
other districts have brought their own customs with them. At 
the same time since these colonists come mostly from the more 
advanced districts it is to be expected that they will exercise a 
progressive and modifying influence among the old inhabitants 
of the district. Even before colonization started, as appears 
from the old Gazetteer, the ceremonies connected with births, 
marriages, and deaths were much the same as in other districts 
and did not demand any particular description. 


Table VII pubhshed in Volume 2, of the 1931 Census Report 
gives details by districts for age, sex and civil condition. The 
total figures for Montgomery District are as follows : — 


Population. 

1 UnMABRIEI). 

Mabbxeu. 

Widowed. 

1 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

/ 

552,456 

447,316 

324,506^ 

221,441 

190,324 

189,716 

37,626 

36,169 
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The detailed table further shows that of males up to 20 years chap, i, G. 
of age 94 per cent, are unmarried and of females up to 20 years of p 
age 86 per cent. Evidently therefore, marriages are not generally ** 
contracted until the parties are of a resasonably mature age. 

As would appear from the figures given above polygamy is not 
extensively practised, the number of males and females married 
in the district being almost equal. 

The previous edition of the Gazetteer contained some remarks 
about negotiations preliminary to marriage and marriage expenses. 

These probably still apply to the more conservative among the old 
residents of the district, except that the expenses are now con- 
siderably higher and the entertainments more lavish. Habits 
of extravagance on ceremonial occasions were introduced by 
colonists from other districts and fostered by the era of agricul- 
tural prosperity which followed on the Great War. The recent 
agricultural depression has to some extent enforced economy 
again. “ Muhammadans generally marry after the harvest in 
Jeth and Har (middle of May to middle of July) ; Hindus do not 
marry in Chetar (middle of March to middle of April) or Katik 
(middle of October to middle of November). Among the former, 
the mirasi conducts the negotiations for betrothal, coming from 
the boy’s father ; among Hindus, the Brahman does, coming on 
the part of the girl’s father. Among persons closely connected, 
it is considered disgraceful to make marriage a money matter ; 
but not so if the families are of different clans, or even different 
sub-divisions of the same clan. As a rule, the girl is always bought, 
the price ranging from Es. 50 to Es. 600. “ Over-assessment ” 

not seldom means that a fancy price has been given for a daughter- 
in-law. According to the universal opinion of the people, the 
mercenary nature of marriage has been developed only since the 
introduction of English rule. This may be perhaps explained by 
the fact that former rulers took good care their subjects should not 
squander the money, by appropriatiug it for their own use. If 
the go-between is successful, the father of the boy goes to the girl’s 
father and arranges matters. For the girls father to move in the 
matter first would be disgraceful. The betrothed pair may be 
mere children, in which case the marriage takes place when they 
have grown up. Marriage is attended with few expenses except 
the dowry. Few people attend ; the food provided is of a cheap 
kind ; and the cost of bringmg the guests (who are expected to 
make the bridegroom a present) to and from is nil. After marriage, 
the married pair live in a house prepared for them near that of the 
husband’s father, with whose family they have their meals.” 

The legal position of women as regards divorce, inheritance, 

&c., is shown in the Eiwaj-i-Am for the Sutlej Tahsils quoted 
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CHAP. I, c. above as far as the old residents of the district are concerned, 

Popoi^on. "while immigrants into the colony follow as yet the practices of their 
home districts. 

In the previous edition of the Gazetteer it is observed that 
female infanticide was not practised directly, though among some 
of the Eavi tribes who undoubtedly practised it in the past there 
was probably not very great solicitude for infant female life. The 
question for the Punjab as a whole is discussed in the Census 
Eeport, Part I, Chapter 5. There appears to be no reason to 
suppose that the practice exists in the district at present. 

(O Language. jn the previous editions of the Gazetteer practically the only 
language shown as spoken in the district was Punjabi. The posi- 
tion has now of course been modified by the introduction of colo- 
nists from other parts of the Province while at the same time in 
the present census a distinction was drawn between Punjabi and 
Lahnda or western Punjabi. It was noted in the last Gazetteer 
that the Punjabi of the district differed materially from the 
Punjabi of the Manjha and contained a considerable mixture of 
Jatki, the prevailing dialect in Multan and the south-western 
portions of the province. The Jatki element is mostly noticeable 
in the western portions of the district. As was observed in the 
1931 Census Eeport* “ according to Sir George Grierson, the 
dividing line between Lahnda and Punjabi passes through the 
districts of Gujrat, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura and Montgomery. 
All the persons born and enumerated in the tract which according 
to Sir George Grierson’s survey are Lahnda speaking, have been 
treated as speakers of Lahnda even if their mother tongue, as 
happened in most cases, was recorded as Punjabi.” The Jatki 
dialect in Multan is a Lahnda dialect. In this census the number 
of persons per ten thousand of the total population who were 
found to speak the languages specified as their mother tongue 
are as follows ; — 


Punjabi 

4,297 

Lahnda or Western Punjabi 

5,855 

Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu) 

173 

Western Pahari 

45 

Eajasthani 

62 

Pushtu 

63 

Balochi 

1 

Kashmiri 

1 


The languages indigenous to the district are Punjabi and 
Lahnda. Pushtu and Western Pahari have been introduced by 


♦Census of India, 1931, Volume XVII, Punjab, Part I, Chapter 10, page 274. 
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colonists. Eajasthani which here means for the most part the chap, i, c„ 
Bagri dialect common in Ferozepore and Hissar, is not very pop^,itioa 
clearly distinguishable from Hindustani. 

The numbers of the more important races, tribes or castes (’w) Races, 
in the district have been recorded in the 1931 Census aSandk’^S*’ 
follows : — families. 

(The letters “ M ”, “ H ” and “ S ” have been added in 
each ease to represent Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs). 




Males. 

Females. 

Arain M. 

• • 

52,847 

42.379 

Arora H. 

, . 

23,236 

18,857 

Arora S. 

, , 

8,137 

6,864 

Awan M. 

, , 

3,246 

2,402 

Biloeh M. 


17,216 

14,879 

Brahman H. 


4,258 

2,434 

Gujar M. 

. , 

2,200 

1,695 

Jat H. . . 

, , 

1,611 

771 

Jat S. . . 

. , 

17,803 

12,016 

Jat M. . . 


64,894 

54,546 

Kamboh H. 


8,113 

6,913 

Kamboh S. 

. • 

11,567 

9,819 

Kamboh M. 

, , 

3,227 

2,743 

Khatri H. 

, . 

4,952 

3,737 

Khatri S. 

, , 

1,355 

1,108 

Mahtam S. 


3,734 

3,243 

Pathan M. 

, , 

4,131 

2,277 

Eajput H. 


3,851 

2,151 

Eajput S. 

. . 

1,082 

740 

Eajput M. 

• . 

61,372 

51,016 

Saini S. 

, , 

1,035 

1.171 

Sayyid M. 

• . 

4,968 

4,019 

Sheikh M. 

. . 

3,026 

2,074 


All the above tribes have been notified for the district under 
the Land Alienation Act (A ^oup) except Arora, Brahman, 
Khatri and Shaikh. Mazhbi Sikhs and Indian Christians have 
been notified imder the same Act (B group). It will be seen that 
the most important main divisions are Jats and Eajputs. The 
Hindu Jats are not indigenous. They are mostly colonists in- 
troduced from Hariana. There were originally a few Sikh Jats 
in the district mostly of the Sidhu clan, but most of those now 
recorded are colonists from the Central Punjab. Hindu and Sikh 
Eajputs are also nearly all colonists. Mussulman Jats and Eajputs 
also include a fair proportion of colonists, but primarily they are 
of importance as including apart from Arains and Kambohs all 
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CHAP. I, c. the most important agricultural tribes indigenous to the district. 

— - rptie remarks in the following paragraphs regarding these indigen- 
opaatioB. tribes are mostly derived through the previous Gazetteers 
from the Settlement Eeport of Mr. Purser who had intimate and 
extensive local knowledge. 

Jats and Raj- The term Jat in respect of the old inhabitants of the district 

puts. jg Qf jjp^ost indefinite significance and is commonly used to in- 
clude all those miscellaneous pastoral and agricultural tribes who 
being Mussalmans of Indian origin do not lay claim to Eajput 
rank. In common parlance it was often used as almost equivalent 
to peasant or countryman. Thus it became almost a matter of 
opinion whether each tribe was to be classed as Jat or Eajput. In 
fact the same tribe often appeared in the censuses under both 
headings. There is for instance considerable doubt whether the 
Sial tribe should be classed as Eajput or Jat. In the 1921 census 
the Sials of Jhang who had previously been recorded mostly as 
Jats returned themselves as Eajputs. In the Montgomery Tahsil 
Sials generally claim to be Eajputs, while in the Okara Tahsil 
they are content to be called Jats. The Kharral is believed to 
be of Eajput origin, but they generally prefer themselves to be 
called simply Kharrals claiming to be neither Jats nor Eajputs. 
The Punwar tribes were recorded as Jats in 1881 and as Eajputs 
in 1891. The Kathias now claim to be Eajputs, but they were 
not recorded as such either in 1881 or 1891. 

Tribes of In pre-colony days a more essential distinction than that 

between the Jats and Eajput status was afforded by the political 
position of the respective tribes and the corresponding differences 
in their favourite pursuits. Captain Elphinstone in his Settle- 
ment Eeport of 1868 writes as follows : — 

“ The population is distinctly divided into marked sec- 
tions — ^the purely agricultural inhabitants and the 
pastoral tribes. The former consist of the castes, 
both Muhammadan and Hindu, which are generally 
met with throughout the Eastern Punjab, vis., Arains, 
Kambohs, Hindu Jats, etc. But the latter are al- 
most entirely confined to the region which extends 
from the southern extremity of Multan district to 
within thirty miles of Lahore. They are all Muham- 
madans, and their favourite occupation is breeding 
and grazing of cattle. They are locally known by 
the name of Jats, in contradistinction to the more 
settled inhabitants, who call themselves ryots or 
subjects. The most important tribes are the 
Kharrals, Eattianas, Murdanas, Kathias, Wahni- 
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wals,* Baghelas,* Wattus and Joiyas. The two CHAP, i, c. 
latter are chiefly confined to the Sutlej, but the Pop^j^on. 
others only possess land on the Eavi, and graze their 
herds in the two Doabs adjoining that river.” 

“ The Eavi tribes just enumerated call themselves the 
‘ Great Eavi,’ and include all the purely agricultural 
class residing within their own limits under the name 
of ‘ Small Eavi ’ or ‘ Nikki Eavi ,’ a term of re- 
proach with reference to the more settled pursuits 
of these people, their comparatively peaceful habits, 
and probably the state of subjection in which they 
were placed when the ‘ Great Eavi ’ had uncon- 
trolled authority in this region. Besides the ‘ Small 
Eavi ’ there is another class in this tract, who 
unhesitatingly recognize the ‘ Great Eavi ’ men 
as their superiors. It is composed of refugees and 
emigrants from other parts of the Punjab, and of the 
Mahtams, a peculiar Hindu tribe, who delight in 
the most swampy parts of the alluvial lands, and 
rarely appear as proprietors of the soil they culti- 
vate. These are included under name of W asiwans, 
and are not unsimilar in origin to the class of that 
name among the Afghan tribes.” 

The ‘ Great Eavi ’ Jats have always ‘been a handsome and 
sturdy race. Favourable comments on their appearance have 
been made by numerous writers from the time of Arrian (suppos- 
ing the identification of Kathias with Arrian’s Kathaeoi to be 
correct). Most of the ‘ Great Eavi ’ tribes lay claim to Eajput 
origin and they used one and all to look down with some contempt 
upon men who handled the plough. Though they possessed land, 
its cultivation was left to inferior castes. Those of them who have 
received land in the colonies have been compelled to some extent 
to modify their attitude towards agricultural labour. It is to be 
hoped that colonial development will not lead them to modify 
their aversion from early marriages which was previously recorded 
as the most characteristic custom attributed to them and to which 
it was believed to be due that their physical superiority was so 
long maintained. There is a good deal of similarity among the 
traditions of the different tribes regarding their origin. The 
ancestor of each tribe was, as a rule, Eajput, a Baja of the Solar 
or Lunar race, and resided at Hastinapur or Daranagar. He 
scornfully rejected the proposals of the Delhi Emperor for a matri- 
monial alliance between the two families, and had then to fly to 
Sirsa or Bhatner, or some other place in that neighbourhood. 


♦Trans-Ravi tribes. 
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CHAP. I, C, 

Population. 


^axrals. 


Next lie came to the Eavi, and was converted to Islam by Makhdum 
Bahawal Hakk or Baba Farid. Then, being a stout-hearted man, 
he joined the Kharrals in their marauding expeditions, and so 
his descendants became Jats. In Kamr Singh’s time they took 
to agriculture and abandoned robbery a little, and now in the 
Sarkari Eaj, they have quite given up their evil ways, and are 
honest and well disposed. 

Colony grants have dispersed representatives of all the old 
tribes of the district up and down the Ganji and Nili Bars. Before 
colony days their habitat was approximately as follows. On 
the Eavi to the east first came the Kharrals, then on the Mont- 
gomery and Okara borders the Wattus and then in order the 
Khaggas, Sials and Kathias. On the Sutlej on the Lahore border 
came the Arars followed by the Wattus who extended to a point 
nearly due south of Pakpattan. Next to them came the Ohishtis 
followed by the Hans and the Joiyas. 

The Kharrals were Eaj puts. Their ancestor was Eaj a Karn 
of Hastinapur. His descendant Bhupa left that place and came 
to Uch, where he and his son Kharral were converted by Makhdum 
Jahania Shah. From Uch the iCharrals spread over the country 
about the Eavi. They appear to have settled first in the Sandal 
Bar (Lyallpur District), no doubt with a view to having plenty 
of pasture for their cattle. Eanjit Singh is said to have induced 
or compelled them to move to villages nearer to the river, possibly 
with a view to exercising more effective control over them. Their 
principal muhms or clans in the Montgomery District are the — 

Eabera with headquarters at Patehpur. 

Gogairah with headquarters at Gugera. 

Eansinh with headquarters at Pindi Oheri and Pir Ali. 

The Kharrals are traditionally quarrelsome among themselves, 
but they are supposed to have a bond of union in enmity to the 
Sials. There is an old story how a Kharral called Mirza fell in 
love with his cousin Sahiban, the daughter of the chief man of 
Khewa in the Jhang District. Her parents bettothed her to a 
youth of the Chadhar trihe, but before the marriage took place 
Mirza ran away with her. He was pursued and slain. Her 
relations strangled Sahiban. These murders were the cause of 
such bloody feuds between the clans that it at length was thought 
inauspicious to have daughters and as soon as they were bom 
they were strangled as Sahiban had been. Colonel Hamilton as 
Commissioner, Multan, is said to have found female infanticide 
to be common among the Kharrals and to have been successful in 
persuading them to discontinue it. It does not appear whether 
Sahiban’s father was a Sial or a Kharral. If he was a Sial, this 
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story will explain the enmity entertained by the Kharrals for the chap, i, Ct 
Sials. Captain Elphinstone found the Kharrals generally above po“TLi 
the average height, their features very marked and their activity 
and endurance remarkable. In turbrdence and courage they were 
considered to excel all others except the Kathias. 

The Wattus, who occupy both banks of the Sutlej for about Wattns. 

60 miles, and the tract about Gugera, claim descent from Baja 
■Salvahan of Sialkot. They have probably a close racial connec- 
tion with Hindu Bhattis, Mussulman Bhattis, Joiyas, and with 
Sidhu and Barar Sikh Jats {vide pages 76 and 91 of the Hissar 
Gazetteer). One of Salvahan’s sons settled in Bhatner. Adham, 
the 12th in descent, came to the Sutlej near Perozepore. There 
he found the Eajada Kharrals, the Dogars, and the Joiyas. They 
picked a quarrel with him, but he beat them. On account of 
venting his displeasure on them he was called Wattu, wat meaning 
displeasure. The next great man was Khewa, who was converted 
by Baba Parid. He expelled the Kharrals, Joiyas and Dogars. 

A'fter him there was no famous chief till Lakha appeared. His 
achievements have been recorded. It does not appear when the 
Wattus of the Eavi settled there ; but they came from the Sutlej, 
and were hospitably received by the Kharrals. There is very 
little to choose between the two tribes on the Eavi. There the 
Wattus rose in 1857, and are still addicted to cattle thieving. The 
Sutlej Wattus, however, behaved generally well during the re- 
belhon. The tract owned by them possesses little jungle ; that 
part of the clan therefore has taken of late years to agricultural 
pursuits. Some of their estates are well cultivated ; their herds 
have diminished, and many of them cannot now be distinguished 
in appearance from peaceful Arains or Khokhars. The change in 
their habits is remarkable, as they still speak of the kardars they 
used to kill during the Sikh rule, and of the years in which they 
paid no revenue because the Sikhs were unable or afraid to collect 
it. The Wattus pride themselves on their politeness and hos- 
pitality. They are of only moderate industry, profuse in expendi- 
ture on special occasions, indifferent to education and exceedingly 
fond of cattle. 

The Khaggas on the Eavi and the Chishtis on the Sutlej areKhaggM, 
two of the tribes in the district claiming pecuhar sanctity. Others iSan^Say- ' 
are of course the Sayyids together with Bodlas and Udasi Pakirs 
of the Dipalpur Tahsil. The Khaggas came to the district after 
the conquest of Multan by Eanjit Singh. They claim to be 
Kureshis ; and name as the first Khagga Jalal-ud-Din, disciple 
of Muhammad Irak. Khagga is said to mean a peculiar kind of 
fish ; and the name was given to Jalal-ud-Din by his spiritual 
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CHAP. I, c. teacher on the occasion of his rescuing a boat overtaken by a 
Popoiation. storm. The Chishtis belong to the family of Baba Farid Shakar- 
ganj, and have settled in the district more than 600 years. They 
claim to be descended from the Caliph Umar. They are 
Farrukhi Kureshis. The first of their ancestors to take the name 
of Chishti was Abu Izhak, who lived at Chisht in Syria. Chisht 
is said to have been a ward of Damascus. The most illustrious 
descendant of Abu Izhak was Baba Farid Shakarganj, the saint 
of Pakpattan. All local Chishtis claim descent from him, but the 
caste appears to have been extended by the inclusion from time 
to time of the followers (munds) of Baba Farid and of his ancestors. 
The Sayyids are met with chiefly about the shrines of Daud Bandagi 
at Shergarh ; and of Miran Lai, Bahawal Shah and Shah Mukim 
at Hujra. They settled in this country' early in the 16th century. 
Some of the Sayyid families, however, did not come till the Sikh 
times. The Pakpattan Sayyids are located mostly in the old Hans 
country, about Pakka Sidhar ; and settled there during the Hans 
supremacy. The Bodlas seem to have come from Multan through 
Bahawalpur. They are found between Dipalpur and Pakpattan, 
and came during the Sikh times. The tribe is supposed to have 
miraculous powers as regards the cure of bites by mad dogs. 
These semi-saintly tribes are generally somewhat lazy, and affect 
to live in the odour of sanctity. Odasi Fakirs own several fine 
villages in the west of the Dipalpur Tahsil. Among them is 
Bhuman Shah at which there is a shrine of the saint of that name. 
The bhai of Bhuman Shah contrasts favourable with some of his 
Muhammadan compeers. There is a langar, or place at which 
food is distributed gratuitously, at Bhuman Shah. This is sup- 
ported partly by the proceeds of the jagir enjoyed by the incum- 
bent of the shrine, and partly by the contributions of the Kambohs, 
who look upon Bhuman Shah as their patron saint. He is said 
to have lived from 1687 to 1756. He was a Kamboh who entered 
the udasi order. 

Siais. The Sials are divided into two principal branches, Fattianas 

and Tahranas. They claim to be Punwar Eajputs of Dharanagar. 
Eai Siyal or Sin, from whom the name of the clan comes (Siyal 
Si;uwal), was the son of Eai Shankar who settled in Jampur. 
Quarrels arose at Jampur, and Siyal left for the Punjab in Ala- 
ud-Din Ghori’s reign. About 1258 he was converted to Muham- 
madanism by Baba Farid of Pakpattan. He settled at Sahiwal 
and married the daughter of the chief of that place. The Siyals 
increased, and ultimately ousted the Hauls from the lowland of 
the Chenab, and founded Jhang Siyal. They afterwards became 
very powerful, and, as we have seen, overran and held TCaTualia. 
and the neighbouring country, under Walidad Khan. It was 
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about ibid time that the Sials settled on the Eavi. They took chap, i, c. 
part in the outbreak in 1867 under Bahawal, Fattiana, and Jhalla 
and Murad, Tahranas. Jhalla was killed in action, and the others 
transported. They are large in stature, ol a rough disposition, 
fond of cattle, and care little for agriculture. They observe Hindu 
ceremonies like the Kharrals and Kathias, and do not keep their 
women in farda. They object to clothes of a brown {uda) colour, 
and the use of brass vessels. On the whole the Sials have made 
better colonists than most of the old Eavi tribes. Many of them 
in colony estates seem to have got over their traditional indiffer- 
ence to agriculture. 

The Kathias have been identified with the Kathaioi of Kathias. 
Alexander’s time. The subject is discussed at length at pages 33 
to 37, Volume II of the Archaeological Survey Eeports. It is pro- 
bable that the name, as used by the Greeks, had a wider applica- 
tion than to one clan only. Whether the Kathias at that time 
enjoyed a supremacy over the great Eavi tribes, and their name 
on this account was applied by the Greeks to the race collectively, 
or whether the roistake arose from the fact that Sangala, the capital 
town of the Kathaeans, was brought most prominently into notice 
by its stubborn resistance of ihe Macedonian army, if is impossible 
to decide with any confidence. The coincidences, however, which 
point to the identity of the race of two thousand years ago with 
that of the present day are too strong to be accidental. According 
to their own account the Kathias are descended from Eaja Karan, 
Surajbansi. Originally they resided in Biltaner, whence they 
emigrated and founded the State of Kathiawar. From there they 
went to Birsa, and then to Bahawalpur. Next they crossed over 
to Kabula and went on to Dera Dinpanah. Here they quarrelled 
with the Biloohes and had to leave. They then settled at Mirah 
Siyal in Jhang. They stole the cattle of Alawal Khan of Kamalia, 
who was killed pursuing them. Saadat Yar Khan obtained the 
release of their leaders (who were imprisoned on account of this 
affair), on condition of their settling on the Eavi. Thus the 
Kathias obtained a footing in this district. They always held 
by the Kamalia Kharrals, but plundered the others whenever 
they could get a chance. The character given to the Kharrals 
applies equally to them. “ They are a handsome and sturdy 
race. Their chief and favourite article of food is butter milk ; the 
consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.” They, 
of course, took part in the rebellion of 1857. Their leaders were 
Jalla and Muhanomad Khan. The Kathias claim to be and not 
improbably are Punwar Eajputs. There are two main divisions, 
the Kathias proper and the Baghelas ; the latter are confined to 
the neighbourhood of Kamalia, and appear to have been originally 


H 
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CHAP. 1, c. merely retainers or dependants of the more powerful Kathias. 

Po'^tion. Kathias have not made good colonists. They do not take 
*Pu a personally to agriculture and they hold themselves somewhat 
aloof not only from the immigrant colonists, but also from the old 
Eavi tribes. Some of their villages on the Eavi are still notorious 
for cattle thefts and crime generally. Prom time to time their 
own factions lead them to riot seriously among themselves. 

Aims. The Arars are a Musalman tribe settled on the Lahore border 

along the upper course of the Khanwah canal. They are fairly 
industrious and tolerably good cultivators. They say they are 
Mughals, and originally came from Arabia (?). About 500 years 
ago their ancestor left Delhi, where he was in service, for some 
reason unexplained, and settled in the tract where the tribe is 
now found. Having contracted matrimonial alliances with the 
Jats, his descendants were also considered Jats. 

Hans. The Hans tribe has been noticed in part B of Chapter I. 

They are one of the clans who do not assert Eajput origin, but 
say they are Kureshis who came from Arabia, settled in Afghanis- 
tan and afterwards came to this country and fixed their residence 
were Pakka Sidhar now stands. The Hans have preserved none 
of their former influence. 

Joiyas. Joiyas* are an extensive tribe on the lower Sutlej, occu- 

pying both banks of the river from nearly opposite Pakpattan to 
Kahror in the Multan district. A few of them have migrated and 
settled near the Eavi. Two of their principal clans, the Admeras 
and Saleras, are almost confined to Bahawalpur territory. Ac- 
cording to the accounts given by the tribe in this district they are 
descended from Benjamin, the son of Jacob. One of his descend- 
ants settled as a fakir in Bikaner, where he married the Eaja’s 
daughter. Their son was Joiya. Before his birth his father 
abandoned his family, and wandered into the world as a religious 
mendicant, consequently Joiya had to endure many gibes about 
his having no known father. The Joiyas of Hissar and Bikaner 
claim descent through the female line from Bhatti, the eponymous 
ancestor of the. Hindu Bhattis and Musalman Bhattis. They 
probably have a more or less distant racial connection with the 
Wattus, Bhattis, &c. The word joi means a “ wife,” and it 
would seem. as if the tribe got the name on account of no one 
knowing who their male ancestor was. They appear to have been 
Eajputs, residing about Bhatner in Bikaner, who left that country 
about the middle of the 14th century and settled in Bahawalpur, 

*Tlie J oiyas are disoussed by General Crmninghaia at pages 244 to 248 of his Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India;, and at pages 139 to 145, Volume XIV, of his .^chaeological Survey Ileport. 
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and became allies of the Langa dynasty of Multan. They sub- chap. i. c. 
sequently took to quarrelling with each other, and one party portion, 
called in the Daudpotras to help it. The usual result followed. 

The Daudpotras took the country from the Joiyas, who then came 
across the river in considerable numbers. This was about the time 
of Nadir Shah, or early in the eighteenth century. In 1857 
they revolted. They were lined heavily, and have not recovered 
from the effects of their punishment yet, and subsequently lost 
a o'ood deal of land from riverain action. The principal muhins 
are the Akhoke and Lakhwera. The Admeras and Saleras do 
not possess any village in this district, though some Saleras do 
reside here. They were notorious thieves who were reported to 
care little for agriculture and to occupy themselves with cattle 
breeding. They have not made very satisfactory colonists. 

In the Pakpattan tahsil the Baths and their kinsmen the Baths and 
Dhudhis, are considered fair agriculturists. They are met with 
about 15 miles to the south-west of the town of Pakpattan. They 
claim to be Punwar Eajputs. Their ancestors settled in the 
Mailsi ilaka of Multan, where they became Muhammadans. One 
of the tribe, Haji Sher Muhammad, was a very holy man. His 
shrine still exists in the village Ghaoli Mashaikh in Multan. They 
are mentioned in historical records as early as the first half of the 
14th century. When the Delhi empire was breaking up, some of 
them left Multan and settled about Zabula, and subsequently 
founded the villages they now occupy. 

Other Muslim tribes to be met with in the district variously others, 
classed as Jats or Eajputs, are the Khichi, Moghal, Afghan, Bhatti, 
Khokhar, Langah, Dogar, Jamu, Hindal, Phularwan, Nonari, 

Paracha, Harl, Wirk, Naul, Baori, Kalera, Dahir, Seho, Kes, 

Nohil and Chhatta. 

The Biloches of this district are found chiefly in the Mont- BUooh. 
gomery and Okara tahsils, but there are not a few in Dipalpur 
and Pakpattan. They claim to be descended from Amir Hamza, 
the uncle of the prophet. Their ancestor emigrated from Mecca 
to Baghdad, and thence, owing to the persecutions of the Abbasides, 
to Kech Mekran. They appear to have come to this country 
during the Langa monarchy of Multan, or a little earlier, about 
the first quarter of the 16th century. One Khan Kamal of this 
tribe held a large tract of country between the Eavi and the central 
ridge from Shergarh to Waliwala. The theh of his capital exists 
near Nur Shah, This seems to have been about the beginning of 
the 16th century. The Montgomery Biloches belong chiefly to 
the sub-divisions Hot and Bind. Those of Gugera are mostly 
Lisharis ; and those of Pakpattan, Binds and Lisharis. The 

h2 
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CHAP. I, C. Ravi Biloclies are not much better than the surrounding clans. 

Po^^tion. Thsy joined in the rebellion of 1857 ; and as they owned some 
large villages on the Multan and Lahore road, they gave a good 
deal of trouble by interrupting communications. They pay little 
attention to agriculture, and occupy themselves mostly with 
breeding camels and letting them out for hire. Though always 
Muhammadans, they practise some Hindu ceremonies ; b^ut attach 
more importance to learning the Koran than their neighbours do. 
One of their principal clans, the Murdana, possess much land on the 
main road from Multan to Lahore, between Gugera and Harappa. 
A number of Biloches of the district were recruited in the old 
grantee Camel Corps receiving grants of la nd in return for main- 
taining camels available as required for service in the army. There 
are a number of estates in the Lower Bari Doab colony allotted on 
these terms to Biloch families who in pre-colony days were among 
the nomad graziers of the Bar. Up-to-date they have been 
generally poor cultivators and the Biloch cominunity as a whole 
with the exception of the Murdana Biloch is not particularly 
prosperous. 

Three indns- There are three hardworking tribes in this district — the 

Arains and Kambohs. The last two are first-rate 
cultivators ; and if there is anything to choose between them, the 
Kambohs are the best. Mahtams are chiefly found in Dipalpur 
on the Lahore border, and about the junction of the Dipalpur 
and Pakpattan tahsils. A considerable number of them have of 
late years come into the district as settlers in the colonies. There 
are a few of them in the Ravi villages. They are a low Hindu 
caste, and are looked down on by their neighbours. Their story 
is that they were Rajputs ; and one of their ancestors was a 
Mnungo. Akbar was then on the throne. Kanungos were called 
mahta, and thus they got their name. The first mahta was dis- 
missed, and then settled at Mahtpur in Jullundur. His descendants 
emigrated, and settled along the banks of the rivers as they found 
quantities of sarr in such situations, and working in sarr was their 
chief occupation. It was not till the Nakkai chiefs held sway that 
they settled down permanently in this district. They adopted the 
custom of marriage with widows according to the form of chaddar 
daha, and so became Sudras. They are also called hahropias, 
which name is a corruption of hho-rup-ias, and means people of 
many modes of life, because they turned their hands to any business 
they could find (yet cf. Baces of N.-W. P., Volume I, pages 17 
and 54). Cunningham {History of the Sikhs, page 17) says “ the 
hardworking Hindu Mahtams are still moving family by family 
and village by village eastward away from the Ravi and Ghenab.” 
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This would seem to give the Mahtams a western instead of eastern chai*. i, g. 
origin as claimed by them. They own a good many villages, most Popuiution. 
of which are in fair condition. When they are not proprietors of 
the whole village, they reside in a separate group of huts at some 
distance from the main ahadi. They are great hands at catching 
wild pigs, but it is in cutting down the jungle on inundated land 
that they excel. Though industrious, they do not care much for 
working wells, and prefer cultivating land flooded by the rivers. 

They are quarrelsome and addicted to petty thieving. They are 
of medium stature and stoutly made. The Arains of this district 
are all Musalmans, and cannot give any very definite account of 
their origin. They claim to be Surajbansi Eajputs, and to have 
come up to this district from the Delhi part of the country. They 
are usually supposed to be simply Muhammadan Kambohs, and 
this is home out by the fact that the names of several of the Arain 
and Kamboh clans (gots) are identical. The Kambohs undoubtedly 
came from the west ; so it is likely the Arains did too. This is 
rendered more probable by the_ fact that the Arains (Rains) of 
Saharanpur are said to have come’from Afghanistan about 1650 a. d. 

{Select Glossary, Volume I, page 294), while the Arains of the Sirsa 
tahsil state that they were expelled from Uch near Multan. Their 
villages are situated exclusively in the Dipalpur and Gugera tahsils. 

They do not appear to have got much below the Lahore border. 

Their chief sub-divisions are — Gahlan, Chandur, Chachar, Sindhi 
and Barar. In this district they are far removed from ordinary 
market gardeners, and are among the best general agriculturists 
which it contains. The Kambohs claim to be descended from|'^ 

Raja Karan. But one of the ancestors had to fly to Kashmir, ° 
and married the daughter of a gardener to save his life. The Raja 
reproached him with contracting such a low alliance, and said 
“ Tumko kuchh hu Khandani hi mhin hai ; turn kam hu wala ho," 
meaning, there was no trace of high family in him ; hence the 
name. Tlrere are other derivations {Select Glossary, Volume I, 
page 294). It is evident the Kambohs came from across the Indus. 

They are found on the Sutlej side of the centre-ridge, in the 
Dipalpur and Pakpattan tahsils. There are no Kambohs on the 
Ravi. Those in this district divide themselves into two main 
branches, according to the country from which they came. These 
are the Lammawala Kambohs and the Tappawala Kambohs ; 
lamma means west, and is said to be the country about Multan ,* 
tappa, they say, is the region between the Beas and the Sutlej. 

The majority of the Kambohs settled in the district during Sikh 
rule. They are almost without exception Hindus ; but people do 
talk of Muhammadan Kambohs. They are generally considered to 
be superior in social rank to Arains. As tenants the Kambohs 
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CHAP. 1. c. are greatly sought after, as they are most industrious and skilful 

Popaiation. cultivators. They are, as a rule, well off. Their women are said 
to do a good deal of business in the money-lending line.* 

The Mahtams, Arains and Kambohs are all popular as tenants 
in colony estates. Recently when the late Eai Sahib Sir Ganga 
Ram held upwards of 20,000 acres on lease from Government near 
Renala for irrigation by hydro-electric pumping, the area was 
entirely cultivated for him by the representatives of one or other 
of these three tribes. 

jBsceUaneons The Awans, Gujars, Pathans and Sairds who figure in the 
census returns are mostly colonists from other districts. In pre- 
colony days there were a few Awans in the old Gugera Tahsil, but 
they lived mainly in the area which has now been transferred to 
Lyallpur. The Gujars come mostly from the Hoshiarpur district 
and are excellent cultivators and colonists. The Pathans are 
largely military grantees. The Sainis are expert cultivators and 
received colony grants as such. They are stated to be very much 
akin to Malis. 

It appears that in the 1931 census separate figures were not 
recorded for Kureshis some of whom entered themselves as 
Sheikhs. This heading may also include a certain number of res- 
pectable Kashmiris. 

Apart from the main tribes cited at the beginning of this sec- 
tion there are certain others which have been notified under the 
Land Alienation Act (A group), viz., Bhattis and Kharralswho 
are sometimes classed as Rajputs, Bodlas, Khaggas and Qureshis 
of whom the first two have been discussed above, Dogars, Gakhars 
and Moghals, none of whom figure as such in the census returns. 

The liadiu* The two great trading and money-lending tribes, the Khatris 

tribes. Aroras, deserve a passing notice. The latter are generally 

spoken of by the people as Kirars. It has already been pointed 
out that the Khatris predonoinate in the Okara and Dipalpur 
tahsils, and the Aroras in the Montgomery and Pakpattan ; also 
that Dipalpur is the capital city of the Khatris in the Punjab. The 
The Khatris. Khatris claim to be the second of the four great Hindu castes. 

There is no record of when they settled here, but it is only since 
the time of the Nakkai Sikhs that they have become of much im- 
portance. They are divided into three main classes — (1) the 
Charjatis, consisting of the Seths, Mahrotras, Khannas, and 
Kapurs ; (2) the Barajatis, or the twelve clans ; and (8) the 
Bawanjatis, or the 52 elans. Among the last are the Sodhis and 

* According to Blochmann (Ain^i-Akhari, I., p. 399), it was a distinction to belong to 
this tribe !n the - reigns oi Akbar and Jahangir, The Kambohs, he mentions, were^ 
Muhammadans. 
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Bedis, celebrated among the Sikhs, as Gurus Bam Das and Govind chap, i, c. 
belonged to the Sodhi family, and Guru Nanak to that of the Bedis. Po^^ilhrtion. 
Some of the Khatris are Sikhs, but most continue Hindus. They 
are active and enterprising, often well-to-do, and have a very 
good opinion of themselves. They do not confine themselves to 
agriculture or trade, but take service readily. The Aroras have The Aroras. 
more than one legend explaining the origin of the name Arora. 

One story is that they were originally Khatris ; at the time of the 
persecution of the latter by Pars Bam some of them found safety 
in disclaiming Khatri rank by saying “ main our hun ; by a not 
too obvious process of corruption the name Arora adhered to 
the survivors. There is another but less generally credited version 
which need not be repeated here. Their tribal connection with 
the Khatris seems not improbable. Their main divisions are 
Utradhi, Dakhana and Dahra. Each of them again is sub-divided 
into numerous clans (zat). The three main divisions are en- 
dogamous, while the clans are exogamous. They were settled 
about Uch and Shikarpur. When the Nakkai sardars were es- 
tablishing some sort of order in this country and refounding the 
deserted villages, many Aroras came and settled here. Like the 
Khatris, some are Sikhs, some are Hindus. They are active and 
enterprising. They are the money-lenders of the district ; and 
have more taste for shop-keeping and trading than for agriculture ; 
but they are far from objecting to lay their clutches on a lightly- 
assessed village ; almost all the dharwais (village weighmen) are 
Aroras. A good many of them acquired some proprietary con- 
nection with the land during Sikh times. As a rule, neither the 
Khatris nor Aroras cultivate their lands with their own hands. 

They employ tenants to do this, but the Arora when he does turn 
his hand to agriculture generally makes a very fair cultivator. 

So far this section has dealt only with tribes or castes of more 
or less superior status. The menial and artisan classes should 
also be noticed. 

Chhimbas, Darzis and Dhobis who are concerned in the 
washing and making of clothes, according to the Census Beport, 
are liable to inter-mixture. Those in this district are predomi- 
nantly Mussalmans. There are a few Sikh and Hindu Chhimbas 
and Darzis and some Hindu Dhobis. The total number for the 
district are : — 



Females. 

1,977 

1,625 

304 

243 

3,916 

3,343 


Chhimbas 
Darzis . . 
Dhobis . . 
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CHAP. I, G. The following classes are also predominantly Mussalman 
Popi^tion. ^ Sikhs and Hindus are included in each case : — 



Maks. 

Females. 

Jhiwar (water carrier) 

2,364 

1,915 

Julaha (weaver) 

14,622 

12,769 

Kumhar (potter) 

13,074 

11,680 

Lohar (iron worker) 

3,970 

8,356 

Mochi (shoe maker) 

13,339 

10,690 

Nai (barber) 

5,965 

4,854 

Sunar (goMsmith) . . 

2,422 

1,951 


Fakirs number 3,269 males and 2,188 females. They are also 
mainly Mussalmans. The Ehndus and Sikhs among them are all 
mendicants or members of religious orders. The Mussalmans are 
by no means all beggars. A fair number of them have occupations 
connected with agriculture or industry. 

The Mirasis (musicians and public entertainers) are mostly 
Mussalmans though a few Hindus are included. They number 
6,966 males and 6,390 females. The following three classes are 


entirely Mussalmans : — 




Males. 

Females. 

Machhi (fishermen) 

13,914 

11,565 

Qasab (butchers) 

4,834 

4,086 

Teli (oil workers) 

2,964 

2,254 


Tarkhans (carpenters) are mainly Mussalmans but they in- 
clude a fair proportoin of Sikhs and a few Hindus. Their total 
numbers are 10,217 males and 7,376 females. 

The remaining classes are from the point of view of religion 
grouped as “ depressed.” They are : — 

Maks. Females. 

Chamars — mostly Hindus or Ad- 

Dharmis . . . . 6,758 4,839 

Chuhras — mostly Hindus or Ad- 
Dharmis but including a fair 
prof ortion of Christians, 
some Sikhs and one or two 

Muslims . . . . 7,924 5,780 

„ , . Hindus . . . . 2,452 2,229 

« Muslims .. .. 1,020 993 

The Ods employ themselves largely in contract labour under 
the Canal Department though a certain number of them have been 
planted in separate estates as grantees in the colonies. Chamars 
and Chuhras are employed in miscellaneous menial tasks. 
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Mussallis, though not placed with the depressed classes in this chap, i, c. 
Census, may be mentioned here as they are supposed to be Po^^ion. 
Chuhras converted to Islam. They number 24,233 males and 
21,825 females. In villages they are mostly engaged in their tradi- 
tional occupation of sweeping or in field labour. But in the towns 
they are permitted to undertake miscellaneous occupations working 
as weavers, cooks, water-carriers, dyers, etc., which would be denied 
to Hindu Chuhras. 

It will be of interest to consider somewhat more closely the Ra^^iu. 
effect of colonization on the tribal composition of the people. 

It has already been shown in part B of Chapter I, in what manner 
the colonization scheme in the Eavi Tahsils contemplated the dis- 
tribution of the crown waste area. There are five main items : — 


Per cent. 

(f) Indigenous population, immigrant peasant set- 

tiers and auction purchasers 

67 

(2) Depressed Classes 

2 

(3) Landed-gentry and reward grants 

71 

(4) Service grants 

10 

(5) Grants for special objects 

18i 


The last three items need not be considered here, while as 
regards item No. 1, the tribal divisions and the characteristics 
of the indigenous population have already been discussed above. 
The two most important classes of immigrant peasant settlers 
are the Central Punjabis selected by reason of their proved agri- 
cultural efficiency, and the military grantees selected for their 
conspicuous service in the army, more particularly, during the 
Great War. Among the Central Punjabis, are Arains from Jul- 
lundur and Lahore divisions, Muslim Jats and GujarsfromGurdas- 
pur and Hoshiarpur, Jat Sikhs from Lahore and Jullundur Division 
and Saini Sikhs from the Doaba. This class of colonist has been 
uniformly satisfactory. They reside permanently on their grants 
and make the best possible use of their expert knowledge of agri- 
culture. They come for the most part from congested districts 
and to them the greater space and freedom in the colony provides 
a^ grateful contrast to the small holdings and intensive cultivation 
of their homes. 

As is natural the military grantees include representatives of 
nearly all the important agricultural tribes in the Punjab. In 
fact it would have been small loss to the colony if there had been 
more selection and the classes of military men obviously unsuited 
to agricultural life in the Montgomery district had been rewarded 
in some other way. Such are the Muslim Eajputs from Jarumu 
and the Murree hills, the Hindu Jats from Hariana and the Hindu 
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CHAP. L c. Jats and Eajputs (Dogras) of the sub-montane area. None of 
Pop^tion. classes has taken kindly to the heat and dust of the Mont- 
’ gomery district. Most of them are absentees in so far as they 
can evade the vigilance of the officers in charge of colony work, and 
it is probable that as soon as they can acquire proprietary rights 
many of them will sell their grants and retire permanently to their 
homes. Perhaps the most successful military class in the colony 
has been the Jat Sikh but others have also done well. Indeed if the 
classes indicated above be excluded, the military grantee generally 
is a distinct asset to the colony. Their villages are generally 
comparatively well looked after, and they are as a class prosperous 
and contented. It remains to be seen how the next generation 
will fare. At present their domestic budgets are much assisted by 
their military pensions. At the same time their sons are common- 
ly being fitted by education and training more to the desk than to 
the plough. 

Auction purchasers are now restricted mostly to those who 
purchased land in the early days of the colony, and these were 
generally of the capitalist class including a fair proportion of Aroras 
and Khatris. The lands auctioned from 1925 onwards went 
more to purchasers of the peasant class, but these have nearly all 
been resumed by reason of failure to pay instalments and re-allot- 
ted to the purchasers on peasant grantee terms. 

The allotments to depressed classes include some small more 
or less experimental allotments to Ods, who had deserved well of 
Government by strenuous excavation work done for the Canal 
Department, and some more extensive grants on instalment pur- 
chase terms to Christians selected by various Missionary Societies. 
These classes have not been conspicuously successful as colonists 
so far. 

Finally it has been the aim of each new colony estate as far 
as possible to reproduce a community similar to that which the 
colonists had left in their old homes, and in pursuance of this policy, 
in peasant estates, one rectangle was normally set aside for distri- 
bution among village artisans and menials, who otherwise wordd 
not have been attracted to the colony. Bach such estate has 
now its complement of carpenters, potters, blacksmiths, cobblers 
and so on. 

^lonirts. The great majority of the immigrant colonists in that part 

XL ej ta ils. Qolony comprised in the Sutlej Tahsils of the dis- 

trict were also military grantees. The same classes are represented 
as in the Lower Bari Doab, with, unfortunately, an even wider 
divagation into classes (such as clerks in Army Headquarters) 
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which are not likely to contribute much to an agricultural economy, chap, i, c. 
The bulk are, however, of good agricultural stock and have once 
more proved their capacity for colonizing land which does not 
present too great difi&culties in quality or irrigation. There are 
homogeneous groups of Jat Sikhs, Mazhahi Sikhs, Muhammadans 
from the Eawalpindi Division, Jats and Ahirs from the South 
East Punjab and Dogras from the low hills, named in their order of 
merit as colonists, as well as smaller groups of classes less 
frequently recruited in the army. The earlier auctions of land in 
this colony also attracted a considerable number of small buyers — 
self-cultivating peasants, mostly Jat Sikhs — ^who owned or cul- 
tivated small areas of land in the other colonies ; these formed most 
promising material, but the onset of the economic depression caused 
a large proportion of them to default in their payments, with the 
result that confiscations took place and many left the colony. 

Most of the remainder of the perennial area, and all the non- 
perennial, on the Sutlej Valley Canals in these Tahsils, was allotted 
on different conditions to colonists who already lived in the dis- 
trict. 

A large portion of this district was formerly held in jagir by 
various servants and favourites of the Sikh Government. Some of 
these were resumed at annexation, others lapsed by the death of the 
holders. In 1854 the proportion between Jagir and Khalsa estates 
had fallen from 60 to 12 per cent. The largest estates of this 
class were held by Sir Baba Khem Singh Bedi, K.C.I.E., and his 
brother Baba Sampuran Singh Bedi. The Bedis are looked upon 
as the lineal descendants and representatives of the first Sikh Guru 
Baba Nanak, and are therefore held in much veneration among a 
large class of Sikhs. The jagir of Sir Baba Khem Singh was situ- 
ated in four villages in Dipalpur Tahsil and on his death descended 
to his eldest son Sir Baba Gur Bakhsh Singh, Bedi, of Kallar in the 
Eawalpindi district. The jagir which ori^ally was granted to 
Baba Sampuran Singh was situated in 22 villages also in Dipalpur 
Tahsil. He left three sons, Dewa Singh, Parduman Singh and 
Uttam Singh, of whom Uttam Singh died without male issue. 

The jagir is now held by Babas Jagtar Singh and Avtar Singh, 
grandsons of Dewa Singh, and Baba Gurdit Singh, son of Pardu- 
man Singh. Babas Jagat Singh and Avtar Singh hold one- 
half share and one-sixth share respectively, while Baba Gurdit 
Singh holds one-third. The Descent of Jagirs Act governs suc- 
cession to these estates. The Bedi family has purchased other 
considerable areas in the district including colony estates in the 
Montgomery Tahsil. The family is one of those recorded as having 
shown conspicuous loyalty in the Mutiny. Baba Harbans Singh, 
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Bedi, has already been mentioned on page 48. Baba Hardit Singh 
of Chak Bedi in the Pakpattan Tahsil, another of the sons of 
Baba Sir Khem Singh Bedi, K.O.I.E., and Baba Jaswant Singh, 
Bedi, of Nanakpur, in the same tahsil, one of his grandsons through 
Baba Hara Singh, are both Divisional Darbaris. 

Another important estate was assigned in 1851 to a Pathan 
family in the Dipalpur Tahsil- The original assignees were Farid 
Khan and Najib Khan. Pedigree tables showing the descendants 
of each of these assignees are shown below : — 


BABID KHAN. 


Fazl Khan. 


j 

Zulfqar Khan. 


Haqnawaz Khan, 


r "1 Mohd. Amin f-— j 

Alt !Mohd. Khan. Sarfraz Khan* Kban. Khaliq Mohd. Mohd. 

j I { Dad Khan. Yasin Azim 

Allah Dad Khan. 1 Khan. Khqin 


MoW. 

Abdullah 

Khan. 


Khan Asadullah Ohulam 
Bahadur Kban. Band. 
Khan. j 

I 


Mohd. Usman 
Khan. 


Haq Nawaz 
Khan. 


Nazar Mohd. 
Khan. 


Fazal Mohd. 
Khan. 


NAJIB KHAN. 
KHAIB lilN KHAN. 
MOHD. SHAH BaZ KHAN. 


ohd. Khan. Ahmad Mohd. Karim Dad Allah Dad Sher Baz Mohd. Afzal 
Khan. Hussain Khan. Khan. Khan. Khan. Khan. 

The descendants of Farid Khan hold four villages. The de- 
scendants of Fazal Khan hold Faridpur — Sohag and Nawan Kot ; 
the respective Lamhardars being Khan Bahadur Khan and Allah 
Dad Khan. Mohammad Usman Khan holds Faridpur Jagir of 
which he is the Lambardar, while the sons of Haq Nawaz Khan 
hold Kariwala, the Lambardar being Khaliq Dad Khan. The 
great grandsons of Najib Khan hold Vaindla village, the Lambardar 
being Mohammad Khan. Mohammad Usman Khan, great grand- 
son of Farid Khan is a Zaildar and a Provincial Darbari and 
Karim Dad Khan great grandson of Najib Khan is a Divisional 
Darbari. Succession to these assignments is not governed by 
the Descent of Jagirs Act. 

A leading Provincial Darbari is Dewan Said Mohammad, son 
of Fateh Mohammad Chishti, Sajada NasMn of the Baba Farid 
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Shakar Ganj shrine at Pakptattan {cf. pages 65 — 67). Other Pro- chap, l 
vincial Darbaris are : — Pop^ion. 

(1) Mehr Nur Samand, son of Mehr Fazal, Kathia of Muradk® 

Kathia, Tahsil Montgomery. 

(•2'1 Khan Sahib Mian Nur Ahmad Maneke, M.L.C., son of 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan Wattu of Pir Ghani, in 
the Pakpattan Tahsil. 

(3) Mian Khan Mohammad Khan Lakhoka, Zaildar of 

Bahli Dilawar, in Pakpattan Tahsil, son of Mian 
Amir Bakhsh Joya. 

(4) Khan Bahadur Eaja Pazal Dad Khan, Risaldar-Major 

Bahadur, son of Eaja Nur Khan, of Kot Pazal Dad 
Khan, in the Montgomery Tahsil. This gentleman 
is not -an old resident of the district. He served 
in the old 12th Cavalry now amalgamated with 
Probyn’s Horse and is a Cattle Farm grantee in the 
Lower Bari Doab Colony. 

There are two other Cattle Farm grantees among the Divi- 
sional Darbaris, Chaudhri Mahla Singh, son of Chaudhri Bahadur 
Chand, Arora, who resides between Gugera and Okara, and Chau- 
dhri Dost Muhammad Khan, son of Chaudhri Jahangir Khan Wattu, 
of the Dipalpur Tahsil, whose cattle farm is situated in the Khane- 
wal Tahsil of Multan District. 

Other Divisional Darbaris are ; — 

(1) Malik Muhammad Fazil, son of Malik Machhia, Langrial, 

of Kamand in the Montgomery Tahsil. 

(2) Pir Mohammad Hussain, son of Syed Nadir Shah of 
■ ' Sher Garh, in the Dipalpur Tahsil. 

(3) Mian Chiragh Din, son of Mian Hussain Bakhsh, Arain, 

of Burj Jiwe Khan, in the Okara Tahsil. His family 
is one of those recorded as having shown conspicuous 
loyalty in the Mutiny (c/. page 48). 

^4) Chaudhri Bashir Ahmad Khan, son of Chaudhri Mahbub 
Alam Khan, Janjuah, of Chak No. 81/5-L., in the 
Montgomery Tahsil. This gentleman is Provincial 
Secretary of the Eed Cross Society. 

(5) Sardar Nur Mohammad Khan, son of lOian Bahadur 

Abdur Eahman Khan, Mokal, of Chak No. 89/9.-L., 
in the Montgomery Tahsil. • 

In addition to the above, there are numerous members of 8®“^ 
leading families in the Province who hold landed gentry grants in ^ 
the Lower Bari Doab Colony, but these need not be detailed here. 



CHAP. I, C. 

Population. 

( ih) Non- 
Chribtiaab 
religions. 
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since they do not reside normally in the district and belong more 
properly to their districts of origin. 

Distribution of every ten thousand of population by religion 
was found in the 1931 census to be as follows : — 

Muslims . . . . . . • . 6,977 

Sikhs .. . .. .. 1,482 

Hindus . . . . . . . . 1 ,044 

Depressed Classes . . . . . . 324 

Christians . . . . . . . . 173 

The figures also show that there are in the district 38 Jains, 
7 Zorastrians and 2 Buddhists. In this census a new religious 
heading was authorised. Any member of the depressed classes 
who wished was permitted to return Ad Dharam as his religion 
at the time of the census. These persons did not desire as previous- 
ly to be recorded as Hindus, but preferred to ascribe themselves, 
to some more aboriginal belief. Ad Dharam literally means an- 
cient religion. In the above table the heading “ Depressed 
Glasses ” includes all Ad Dharmis and also such Hindu castes 
as Bawaria, Ohamar, Chuhra, Dagi and Koli, Dumna, Megh, Od, 
Ramdasia and Sansi. 

In the previous G-azetteer the censuses of 1831 and 1891 were 
compared and the comparison seemed to show that the Hindu 
population of the district was in point of numbers somewhat 
rapidly overhauling the Muslims. The numbers distributed per 


asand of the populatiop 

are as follows : — 
1881 

1891 

Muslims 

7,748 

7,245 

Hindus . . 

1,969 

2,132 

Sikhs 

280 

321 

Christians 

2 

2 


The figures in the present census show the results of coloniza- 
tion. The reduction in the Hindu percentage is also in part due 
to the recording of various classes of persons previously entered as 
Hindus under the general heading “ Depressed Classes.” The 
Christian percentage has gone up by reason of the introduction 
of a considerable number of Christian grantees on special instal- 
ment purchase terms into the Lower Bari Doab Colony. The 
Bikh percentage has been increased mainly from outside the dis- 
trict. In particular a large number of the military grantees in both 
colonies .are Sikhs. The whole district is still predominantly 
Muslim. 

There is nothing particular to record under the heading 
“ superstition.” The old superstitions of the jungle must every- 
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where give way to the advance of colonial development, better chap, i, c. 
communications and the extension of learning. Population. 

As far as the Church of England is concerned there is a Church (f) Booeiesias- 
at Montgomery which is visited from time to time by the Chaplain 
from Multan. There is also a Church at Okara where the Christian Christian 
community is augmented by a number of Christian tenants who 
work on the Military Farms near that place. The Church Miss- 
ionary Society has a settlement at Bethlehem (2 Gr. D.) on the 
eastern boundary of the Okara Tahsh. 

The Eoman Catholic Order of Capuchins maintains a priest 
permanently at Montgomery. There are a certain number of 
Eoman Catholic converts among tenants in the Okara Tahsil and 
till recently an estate in that Tahsil was held by the Eoman 
Catholic Bishop of Lahore and cultivated under his direction 
by Christian sub-tenants. These sub-tenants, however, became 
so unmanageable that the Bishop gave the land back to Govern- 
ment. 

An American Presbyterian Mission is represented at Mont- 
gomery and they have made themselves more or less responsible for 
a considerable number of Christian grancees holding lano in 
the Okara and Montgomery Tahsils. They also work at Pak- 
pattan and Arifwala. They have a mission hospital in Mont- 
gomery which the devoted services of Dr. Alexander and her staft 
have rendered extremely popular in the neighbourhood. 

Two colony estates in the neighbourhood of Kassowal in the 
Montgomery Tahsil have been made over with a view to the re- 
clamation of criminal tribesmen to the Salvation Army. The 
local headquarters of the Salvation Army are at Lahore, but a 
member of their body resides permanently in this colony estate 
with the criminal tribesmen. 

Table X in Part 2 of the 1931 Census Eeport gives coipplete (p) Oooupa- 
details of the occupations or means of livelihood in the district. 

The total earners each with a principal occupation in the district 
number 269,015 males and 13,606 females out of a total popula- 
tion of 999,772. There are four main headings under which occu- 
pations are grouped in the Census : — 

(A) Production of raw material ; 

(B) Preparation and supply of material substances ; 

(C) Public administration and liberal arts ; and 

(D) Miscellaneous. 

Group A absorbs 170,346 males and 3,948 females out of 
the total earners. 160,000 of these are engaged in cultivation 
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CHAP. I, C. either as owners, tenants or agricultural labourers and 8,000 in 

Under B — ^preparation and supply of material substances, 
the earners total 61,782 males and 6,077 females. The principal 
occupations are weaving, working in hides and skins, working in 
wood or metal or as blacksmiths, pottery, food industries, shoe 
making, tailoring and hair dressing, road and rail transport and 
trade mostly in food stuffs. 

The heading C — public administration- and liberal arts, sup- 
plies 10,597 male earners and 378 female. The earners are dis- 
tributed roughly half and half between pubhc administration and 
professions and liberal arts, viz., religions teaching, the lav, 
medicine, etc. 

D. — ^Miscellaneous employs 26,290 males and 3,203 females. 
The principal occupations are domestic service and casual labour. 

Apart from the large majority of earners who are definitely 
employed in cultivation, much of the industry and most of the 
trade depends on or is in the service of agriculture. The previous 
Gazetteer lays stress on the important part taken by women 
in the agricultural community. As will be seen from the figures 
quoted above the numbers of women who are entered in the census 
as earners is very small, but if the picture painted in the fol- 
lowing passages from the previous Gazetteer is still true to life — 
and it probably is — ^woman take a much more important part in 
the daily life of the farmer than is commonly understood : — 

“ Women are everywhere hardworked, the drudgery of 
their domestic occupations leaving them scarcely 
any leisure for rest or amusement. They must be 
up before it is light, to churn the milk of the night 
before, and then sweep the house, throw away the 
rubbish, and make cakes of the cow- dung. Water 
has then to be fetched. When this is over, it is time 
to commence cooking the morning meal, which, 
when ready, has to be taken to the men working in 
the fields. If after this their services are not required 
to watch the crops and frighten away the birds, they 
are expected to spin cotton or wool to be made into 
clothing for the family, — ^indeed the two occupations 
are often combined. Again, early in the afternoon 
preparations have to be made for the evening meal, 
the vegetables or dal are placed on the fire, and a 
second trip made to the village well for water. By 
the time they return, it is time to knead the flour. 
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make it into cakes, and cook it for their husbands, CHAP.]^ C. 

sons, and brothers ; these lords of creation ■will 

assist in tying up and 33Qilking theeo'ws. This done, **' 

the milk is put over a slow fire to warm, and the 

family sits down to dinner ; and so the days pass 

with little variation from year to year.” 

The following remarks regarding the food normally consumed (?) 
in the district from the previous edition of the Gazetteer shows 
what conditions were before colonization started : — 

“Asa rule, the people have their food cooked at home during 
the cold weather, and at the public oven of the machhi 
during the hot season. The machhani gets a portion 
of whatever she bakes, for the cook is generally a 
female. This wage is called hhara. The staple food 
consists of wheaten cakes. In the cold weather, 
jowar, china or kangni generally takes the place of 
wheat, but if a zamindar has wheat, he eats it. 

Bajra and maize are also eaten to a small extent. 

China is boiled and used like rice ; kangni is made 
into large thick cakes which are palatable enough 
when hot, but very dry when cold. Jowar is a so 
used in the shape of cakes. With these cakes dal 
(the split grain) of gram, mash, or mung, or vege- 
tables, are eaten. In the hot weather especially, 
vegetables, chiefly pumpkins of sorts, are used. 

In the cold weather, turnips, carrots and sag (greens) 
take the place of pumpkins. Besides, all zamindars 
drink large quantities of milk or butter-milk, general- 
ly the latter. Meals are taken twice a day, about 
10 A.M. and after sunset. The food is almost always 
cold. If any food remains over from the evening 
meal it is eaten in the morning with some butter milk. 

Parched gram is occasionally eaten in the afternoon, 
between the two meals. Butter or ghi (clarified 
butter) is commonly used with the* cakes ; salt, 
spices, and gur (molasses) are also articles of diet ‘in 
common use.” 

The principal feature diflFerentiating pre-colony days from 
the present is the loss of grazing grounds and a consequent reduc- 
tion in the number of cattle kept. The old nomad in the Bar had 
a constant and plentiful milk supply. At the same time he was 
able to obtain meat more cheaply than his successors can.' He 
di4 not need to slaughter for food any of his cattle, sheep or goats 
that were hale* and hedrty. But 'from time to time some diseased 

I 
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or injured beasts were cut up and eaten ; or a feast might be sup- 
plied by an unusually successful theft. Also, while wandering in 
■ the jungle, he had free access to piluns and other jungle fruits 
which were quite an important part of his diet. 

It is still the case in all walks of life that there are two prin- 
cipal meals of the day, one taken between 10 and 12 in the morning, 
and the other taken after sunset. An early morning meal is taken 
before sunrise consisting commonly of chapatis left over from the 
previous evening {hasi roti). This meal may be called chhahwda. 
The first principal meal is known as rotiwela. In the afternoon 
at about 4 or 5 p.m. a meal may be taken consisting commonly 
of parched gram. It is known as the pecWiain or h/ude-weh, 
There does not appear to be any particular name for the final meal 
which may be called Bat M roti or Sote di roti. If it is available, 
lassi (butter-milk) is drunk with the morning meals and milk 
at night. But nowadays tea is becoming more common in the 
early morning and in the evening. The rural population still 
prefers flour made from mdkJd or hajra as a change in the winter, 
but generally speaking much more wheat flour is consumed than 
used to be the case. Well-to-do Mussalmans probably eat meat 
every day in the towns and urban Hindus are believed to eat more 
meat now than they did. But the population generally still looks 
on meat as an occasional luxury. The staple article of food is 
still the chapati generally made of wheat flour to which are added 
compounds of dal and various kinds of vegetable as a relish. The 
vegetables now grown include turnips and potatoes. Vegetables 
generally are a more important item in diet than formerly. A 
certain amount of rice is eaten in the winter. The Sikhs appear 
to have a rather more generous diet than the other classes and they 
commonly consume with their evening meal a compound of flour, 
ghee and sugar known as Jialwa. 

In old pre-colony days men normally contented themselve^ 
with wearing a bit of cloth round the head known as patka or sofa 
and a loin cloth, Manjhli or Tdhmat. A kurta or shirt might be 
worn when the weather was cold, but it was more general for the 
shoulders to be wrapped in a shawl or a dopatta which was also used 
to cover up the face as a protection against duststorms. Women 
covered their head with a piece of cloth called hochhan and the 
upper part of their body with a kuHi, the principal garment 
being a voluminous petticoat known as ghaghra. These garments 
were then mostly made of home-spun cotton cloth. The men’s 
patka or safa might be made of cloth of European manufacture. 
This simple form of dress is still to be found in the more rural 
parts of the district, but near the towns and where fashion has 
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been affected by immigration, considerable changes have occnrred, CHAP, h 
Bright printed cloth of Japanese manufacture is now very popular pa^i^tion* 
for women’s dress, while on ceremonial occasions men use ***” 
elaborate loin cloths of foreign ori^n. The male head covering 
is now generally known as the pagri and is more voluminous and 
of better material. The use of saris by educated women is now 
almost universal and much of the money which used to be spent on 
ornaments now goes on saris of silk and brocade. Sahoars 
(trousers) are commonly substituted, for the old petticoat. Men 
in the towns are approximating more and more to the European 
style of dress, shorts and stockings and European or American 
shoes are very common among the younger generation. In every 
town there is an element in the population who dress and live so 
far as they can in entirely European style, while a mixture of 
European and Indian costumes among the less affluent is very 
frequently adopted. In the rural areas the military grantee has 
d.one much to popularize European coats and shoes. 

Gold and silver ornaments are less common in the district now 
than they were some years ago. A considerable number of them 
have had to be sold to save the family from bankruptcy in the late 
years of economic depression. In any case they were never a very 
important feature in the district. Normally they were l imi ted in 
the case of women to silver or gold earrings (ialian), silver bangles 
(churian) on the wrist and silver anklets Qtarian). Unmarried 
girls used often to wear earrings (bunde) which sometimes consisted 
of 5 or 6 little silver balls hung from each ear. Men sometimes 
wore a small gold article something in the nature of a locket tied 
round the upper arm. A silver necklet Qiassi) was sometimes 
worn by boys or girls. These were the types of ornament which 
the ordinary villager affected. There was an obligation to give 
such ornaments to girls on their marriage. It has been suggested 
that these presents were partly due to the fact that women had no 
■share in the landed property of the family and were therefore 
entitled to be treated generously in gold and silver on their marriage. 

The use of ornaments in general among the poorer classes 
of the population appears to be going out. Among the more 
well-to-do, as indicated above, it is often considered better value 
to present expensive saris to the bride rather than more or less 
useless jewellery. The use of these ornaments in the past appears 
to have been dictated largely by fashion. If fashion now swings 
round and they come to be considered unnecessary, it will be all 
to the good. In the ease Si marriages it is said that well-to-do 
3 )eopl» nowdays not uncommonly give cash instead of ornaments 

i2 
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CHAP. I, c. ■which seems to be of very much more practical assistance to the 

.Portion, ^ 

(«) Dwellings. pre-colony days human habitations are stated to have 

been of five kinds, (1) palchi : this meaps primarily a screen com- 
monly used by wandering tribes, and by people grazing cattle in 
the bar ; (2) chhan : this is a shed -with thatched roof and thatched 
sides ; (8) jJvuga : a shed with thatched roof and sides made of 
plaited kana or switches ; (4) khiidi : a house with mud walls and 
thatched roof ; (5) kotha : this is a house with walls and a flat 
mud roof. The walls were usually built of large cubes of sun-dried 
mud called dhiman. These are still made by watering a piece of 
ground and ploughing it. It is then watered again and ploughed, 
and levelled while under water. The cubes are cut with a sickle, 
and when dry are dug out with a kahi. Walls built of these blocks 
are plastered with mud. Examples of all these varieties are still 
to be found, types (2), (3) and (4) being usual in the riverain where 
the possibility of flooding induces a natural disinclination to put up 
any thing at all permanent. Elsewhere, and particularly in the 
colony vfllages, there is an increasing tendency towards better 
houses — ^in material, size and general planning and ventilation. 
Pakka and kacha-pakka buildings are commonly put up by the 
more well-to-do zamindars, and by wealthy money lenders and 
shopkeepers in all 'rillages, some inclining to the bungalow type 
■with a garden. Pankhas and wire-gauze windows are further 
evidence of a better and more hygienic standard of living. 
Household furniture too, though still elementary in most rural 
dwellings, shows the influence of European standards. 

The disposal of dead in this district is carried out on the same 
lines as elsewhere in the Punjab. Hindu and Sikh corpses are 
burnt and Muslim corpses are buried. Cremation grounds and 
burial grounds are set aside as required out of the cro^wn waste 
in colony estates. There are no funeral ceremonies peculiar to this 
district. 


(0 Funeral 
CQgtozns, 


(«) Amuae- The following passage appears in the previous edition of 
the Gazetteer : — “ The amusements of the people to an ordinary 
observer seem few and dull. Little boys may be seen beating a 
ball about ■with a stick and their elders pitching the hvdgar or 
dumb-bell. On occasions of extraordinary festivity such as fairs, 
they are completely satisfied with incessant tomtoming, riding 
about two on a horse or three on a camel and S’winging in a merry- 
go-round now and then.” 

The spread of education has to some extent altered th^ situa" 
tion. Wherever there is a school of any si?e, hockey and vplley, 
ball are played, while the Boys Scout movement provides the 
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youth of the district with profitable occupation and amusement. CSAP. I, C. 
It is still the case that the villagers as a whole have small means pnpn^tit- 
of amusing themselves. On special occasions quite considerable 
crowds will collect to see wrestling or tug of war or tent pegging. 

But the actual participants in the games are not so easy to find. 

Tug of war is particularly popular in Sikh villages and was pro- 
bably introduced by the military colonist. The best indigenous 
game is Kahadi or Kaudi. The rules of Kaiadi have been codified 
recently in the Sialkot district and, if the game is played according 
to the rules, it is a remarkably good one for a young and active 
man. But except on special occasions or under the impulse 
conveyed by some officer on tour, games are not very much prac- 
tised in the rural areas. After the day’s work is over the cultiva- 
tor is satisfied with sitting down in the village and discussing things 
in general with his friends over a pipe of tobacco. Newspapers 
are now finding their way into the villages, more particularly 
where there are post offices : and those who cannot read have the 
news imparted to them by some one who can. The general intro- 
duction of radio sets in villages has been mooted, the idea being 
that there should be a transmission station for each district. This 
is an ambitious scheme, but wireless will have to come into the 
villager’s life sometime and it will make an extraordinary difference 
to him when it does 

In the towns, of course, things have changed very greatly Tt© towa 
since the last Gazetteer was written. Games of all sorts can be 
found in Montgomery and Okara. There are games tournaments 
in both these places from time to time, controlled more or less by 
the District Sports Association and the District Olympic Associa- 
tion. While for the more sedentary there are clubs and private 
houses where those who desire can take part in a friendly game of 
cards. Bridge is becoming a verj'- popular game in the towns. 

Pairs of a religious or semi-religious nature are recorded as Reiigiom and 
taking place in no less than 219 places in the district ; but of course 
many of these are of purely local interest. The more important 
rehgious fairs are as follows : — 


Name of fair. 

Where held. 

Dates. 

Estimated 

attend- 

dance. 

i .. 

Hazrat Mohd. Panah Sahib 

Tahsil Montgomery. 
120/9.L., Kamir 

17th Chet (30th March) 

4,000 

Mian Khaira Sahib 

98/12-Irf. Mian Khaira . . 

11th, 12th Sawan 

3,500 

3,000 

Boburji 

Hasham Ohakar Bab near 

5th or 6th Chet 

Hazrat Jatti Shah Sahib . . 

12I/7,E. R. 

60/12-L. 

6th and 7th Sawan . . 

3,000 

Nanaksar 

103/7-E. 

1st Chet 

3,000 
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Apart from these religious fairs the Montgomery cattle fair 
takes place in the first week of March and the attendance is cal- 
culated to be about 15,000 souls. 


Name of fair. 

Where held. 

Bates. 

Estimated 

atten- 

dance. 

Mohammad Ghaus 

Tahsil Okaiia. 

U/l-R. 

1st Thursday of every 

1,000 

Sheikhu 

Sheikhu 

lunar month. 

21st Chet 

6,000 

Pir Sher Mohammad 

Fatehpur 

14th Chet. 

8,000 

Bisakhi 

Tahsil Dipalputi. 

Bhuman Shah 

Ist Bisakh 

2.000 * 

Mela Lalu J as Kaj 

Bipalpur 

Every Sunday in Magh 

5,000 

Hazrat Baud Sahib Gdani 

Shergarh 

1st to 8th Chet 

5,000 

Kirmani. 

Bahishti Baba Fand Ganj. . 

Tahsil Pakpattan. 

Pakpattan 

5-6 Muharram 

50,00Cy 

XJrs Badar Bin 

Bo. 

5-6 Jamadi-us-sani . . 

8,000 

Bera Guru Nanak 

l/K. B. 

1st Katak 

6,000 

Pir Ghnlam Qadir 

Pir Ghulam Qadir 

18th Chet 

4,000v 


The only title which appears to be more or less peculiar to 
this part of the world is that of Mehr which is adopted by the 
leaders among the riverain tribes, especially the Kathias. Other- 
wise the same names and titles are in use as elsewhere in the pro- 
vince. Qureshis, Sayyids, Chishtis and Khaggas are often known 
as Pir. Among the Hindus the term Pandit is reserved for the 
Brahmins, the a^cultural Hindu of standing will probably be- 
called a Ohaudhri, while the trading class is referred to as Lala* 
The Sikh likes to be called Sardar, but the Arora Sikh or a Sikh 
connected with sorne religious institution is generally called Bhai. 
Mussalman titles are Khan, Sheikh and Mian. 



CHAPTER II— ECONOMIC. 


Section A. — Agriculture including Irrigation. 

For general figures regarding cultivation, irrigation, rainfall, CH AP.n , A. 
staple crops, live stock, etc., the reader is referred to the statistical A^caitnre 
tables published in Volume B of the Gazetteer. In the following 
sections agricultural conditions and methods are discussed in a 
general way and statistics are avoided as far as possible. conditions. 

The following agricultural calendar and remarks on weather 
are quoted from the previous Gazetteer : — • 

The months of the year are known by the following names — 

Chetr, middle of March to middle of April. The weather. 

Visakh, middle of April to middle of May. 

Jeth, middle of May to middle of June. 

Har, middle of June to middle of July. 

Sanwan, middle of July to middle of August. 

Bhadron, middle of August to middle of September. 

Assu, middle of September to middle of October. 

Katik, middle of October to middle of November. 

Maghar, middle of November to middle of December. 

Poh, middle of December to middle of January. 

Magh, middle of January to middle of February. 

Phagan, middle of February to middle of March. 

The agricultural year commences on the day of the first 
full moon in Chetr. That day and the eight following days 
(naurafa) are lucky days. 

Chetr. — Bain. Two or three moderate showers are good, 
as the outturn is then better and the grain large, and there is less 
danger of the diseases hunghi and tela. Wasse Phagan te Chetr^ 
an na mewe ghar, na mewe hhetr. “ If it rains in Phagan and 
Chetr, neither the house nor the field will contain the grain.” 

Wind — The wind should always be moderate. If strong the 
grain is light and the ground dries up, and if the crop has been 
watered, the plants shake about, and the roots become exposed. 

The wind should be from the east to bring up rain. After rain, 
from the west to ripen the crops. Sunshim and heat should be 
moderate. 
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CHAP, n, A. ViSAKH. — Bain is most injurious. It injures the grain and 

- “ rots the straw. Wind — Should be hot and of average strength, 
coming from the west. This dries the grain and straw, and facili- 
tates threshing and winnowing ; sunshi/ne and heat should be 
^idarT^ strong. In this month the spring harvest ripens and is cut. 

!Ehe weather Jeth. — I n this month the harvest operations are completed 

and the crops housed. Weather should be as in Visakh. The 
hotter the wind and sun the better. 

Hab. — Up to the middle of Har the weather should be as in 
Jeth, for some crops may still be in the fields. After the middle, 
there should be heavy and repeated showers. These are favour- 
able for preparing the land for next harvest, and for the production 
of grass. The rains commence in this month. The wind should 
be from the east, the rainy quarter. Strong sunshime and heat 
are bad, as crops artificially irrigated are injured by the water 
getting heated. 

Sanwan. — ^W eather should be as in the latter half of Har. 

Bhadbon. — ^In this month the crops commence to flower ; 
ram is much wanted. The wind should be sometimes from the 
east to bring on rain, and sometimes from the west to assist the 
maturing of the crops. The sunshine and heat ought to be mode- 
rate. 

Assu. — Heavy rain is injurious to the flowering crops ; but 
a few hght showers at the beginning of the month are of benefit 
to the rdbi harvest and injure the hharij crops little. Wind 
as before up to the middle of the month, then west. Sunshine 
and heat should be moderate. The month is thus described : — 

Assu mah nirale ; 

Dihan dhupan ; ratinpale. 

“ Assu dewy month, sunshine by day, chills at night.” 

Katik. — T here should be no ram, as rain stops the robi 
sowing and spoils the ripe autumn crops. However, it never 
does rain in Katik. The wind should be from the west, and not 
strong, as otherwise irrigate4 lands of the rdbi harvest dry up. 
Heat and sunshine should be moderate. 

Maghab. — The weather should be as in Katik. Frosts 
at night retard the growth of the crops. 

Pgh. — I t should ram in Poh, according to the saying — 

Wase Pohin mahin, 

Kaun dkhe meri jami nahin ? 
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“ If it rains in Poh and Magh, who will say my (crop) has not chap, A. 
come up ? ” The less wmd the better, as the weather is cold, and Agriculture 
cattle suffer from the wind, especially from the north and west including 

winds. Irrigation. 

^ Agricultural 

Maoh. — There should be ram in this month. Gentle westerly 
breezes are good for the crops, as they bring them on and keep off ® 
kunghi and tela. The north wind is injnrious, as it is cold and 
dries up the crops. The east wind, too, is hurtful according to 
some, but not so according to others. 

Phaoan. — The weather in this month should be of the same 
kind as in Chetr. This is the end of the cold weather. 


Pala gaya smgalian charhde Phagan Mah, 

Turian hhi jhulian sattian charhde 'Phagan Mah : 

“ The cold weather went for horned cattle at the commence- 
ment of Phagan ; horses, too, cast off their coverings 
at the commencement of Phagan.” 

The winds are the north- wind or pahar ; the east- wind or The winds 
pwa ; the south- wind or dakkhan ; and the west- wind, called ^00^*“ 
dhavn by the people, because it keeps off rain and so floors or 
knocks down idhaona), the farmer. ^ut.mahagans call it 'soni 
or the golden, according to village etymology, but the word 
may come from suna empty, or sona to sleep. The effect of the 
winds is thus expressed : — 

Dakkhan mele, pura wasawe ; 

Dhawi wasdean nun wanjawe. 

“ The south- wind collects (the clouds), the east-wind causes 
them to rain, the west wind disperses them when raining.” One 
may have too much of the east-wind though ; for “ if the east- 
wind always were to blow, that were also exceedingly bad 
Nit ghule pura, oh hhi bure se bura. 

The winter rains are so important that one is tempted to put winter amd 
thpm on an equahty with the ordinary summer rains. When the sununer rains 
winter rains are good, the rdbi crops flourish, and the maximum 
outturn is obtained with a minimum of labour spent in irrigation. 

But the summer rains besides greatly aiding the preparation 
of the land for the rabi sowings, produce abundant grass, and on 
this account should be held the more important of the two. 

These remarks are still generally applicable. “ Heavy and 
repeated showers ” in the second half of Har are certainly advan- 
tageous, but they are most uncommon. Summer rains do not 
generally begin until the second half of July, that is to say in the 
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CHAP. U, A. 

Agriculture 

including 

Irrigation. 

Winter and 
summer rains 
compared. 


Soils. 


month of Sanwan. Bain can generally be relied on in Bhadron. 
The -winter rains are not so important now as they were by reason 
of the introduction of canal irrigation. Nor can it now be said 
to be a feature of plentiful summer rain that it produces abundant 
grass since most of the area on which grass used to grow is 
now canal irrigated. But a good fall of rain in Poh or Magh will 
enormously benefit the wheat crop. In Magh there is generally 
a prolonged closure of the canals (4 or 6 weeks) for purposes of silt 
clearing and other annual maintenance works, so that without 
rain crops are sometimes liable to damage through drought. Plenti- 
ful rains m Bhadron will generally result in extended sowings of 
Toria and will assist the farmer in his ploughings for wheat. 

The soils of the District are, as usually in the plains, of three 
kinds, clay, loam and sand. By loam is meant a mixture of clay 
and sand. If there is too much clay the soil is generally called 
Pahki. Sikand the term employed for this soil in the previous 
Gazetteer is not commonly met with in the Bavi Tahsils. This 
clayey soil is that in which rice is grown, partly because it is the 
only soil which when thoroughly sat-urated will support the bullocks 
when ploughing it up. But the main reason is probably that 
cotton cannot be grown if the soil is too clayey. Owing to its 
non-absorbent qualities this soil requires more water than the 
lighter soils. The second soil in the series from clay to sand is 
Bohi, a term which is used more in the Okara Tahsil than else- 
where. This is the richest soil in the District. It is to be found 
generally in the areas occupied in pre-colony days by the home- 
steads of the nomad graziers of the Bar. These areas were no- 
doubt selected by them by reason of their fertility, while that 
fertility was increased by the presence of the Jangli residents 
and their cattle thereon. Gasra or Maira is the standard soil in 
the District, light loam in which clay and sand are mixed in mo- 
derate proportions. This soil is mild and of a soft bro-wn colour 
when irrigated. It is excellent soil for all crops except rice and is 
much liked by the people on account of the little labour and ir- 
rigation it requires to produce a good outturn. Pakki soil is 
common in estates irrigated from the Khanwah canal in Dipalpur 
and in parts of the canal irrigated tracts in the Pakpattan Tahsil 
and generally in low-lying areas which receive local drainage. 
There are scattered plots of Pakki soil also in the neighbourhood 
of the Sukhrawa irrigated by the Gugera Branch in the Okara 
Tahsil. When a soil is excessively mixed with sand it is called 
Betli or Hauli which simply means light. There are tracts of 
almost pure sand along the Beas Dhaya in the Montgomery Tahsil 
where the Bar begins to slope down to the Khushk Beas and this 
land is practically useless for any purpose. Soil impregnated 
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■with soda and other salts, provided the salts are not present in chap, n, a,. 
S'ofl&cient quantities seriously to affect outturns, is known as Agri^ture 
Kallarathi. The majority of colony estates in the Bar have a including 
certain number of Kallarathi rectangles in them. Where the sSS"**®"' 
KaUar (salts) is serious, it may take the form of Kallar shor, where 
particularly in cold weather the salts rise to the surface and give 
the appearance almost of a snow field in the distance ; or Siah 
(black) Kallar where the salts (including sodium carbonate) do 
not appear on the surface, but the soil has a most unhealthy 
yellowish tint and the surface becomes slimy after watering. 

If sufficient irrigation is given to keep the salts do-wn, lands affect- 
ed by Kallar shor can be made to yield quite good crops. Siah 
Kallar is practically useless. Finally in the Ganji Bar, more 
especially in the Montgomery Tahsil, and in the north-west corner 
of the Pakpattan Tahsil mj,the Nili Bar there are tracts of land 
called Bara which are entirely unfit for economical cultivation 
by the small holder. True Bara land has a shiny hard surface 
on which no amount of irrigation or ploughing seems to have 
much ejffect. Below this hard surface the soil is full of salts. 

Bara land, not of the extreme type, when once by patience and 
perseverance ^ass or any other vegetable matter has been made 
to grow upon it, is said to be capable of developing into very valu- 
able land. But in the extreme cases, for instance in an area of 
several thousand acres near Harappa, in the Montgomery Tahsil, 
it has been definitely proved by the experiments of the Agricultural 
Department that field crops cannot be made to grow. A sugges- 
tion has been made that these areas might be capable of affore- 
station, since it has been found that with unlimited water shisham 
trees can be made to grow on Bara land. But sufficient canal 
water is not likely to be available. It is a feature common to all 
soil impregnated with Kallar that it is highly non-absorbent. After 
heavy rains water will stand on Bara land for days together. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture has contributed some 
notes on the treatment of Kallar and Bara lands. He observes ° 
that land contaming white hollar [Kallar shor) can be improved 
considerably and good crops can be raised therefrom. The follow- 
ing methods of reclamation are employed : — 

1. Scraping the upper surface to a depth of 1 foot 6 inches 

and* removing the salts. 

2. Addition of organic matter by green manuring ; sarr 

and gmra are used for this purpose. 

3. Deep cultivation -with furrow turning ploughs. 

4. Hea-^y watering. 
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Investigations made by the Agricultural Department in the 
laboratory show that the principal difference between Bara and 
ordinary soil is that Bara land has a larger proportion of iron and 
aluminium in the top foot and a greater proportion of soluble 
salts below the 4th foot. Bara soil has more chlorides and less 
nitrogen and also contains a proportion of sodium carbonate. 

The following were the principal methods tested in the field 
for the reclamation of Bara soil : — 

1. Application of gypsum. 

2. Application of castor cakes alone and in combination 

with gypsum. 

3. Deep cultivation. 

4. Top dressing with sand. 

5. Application of calcium chloride. 

6. Flooding for several months during the summer. 

7. Afforestation. 

Top dressing with sand and afforestation are considered to 
be the only serviceable method and in order that afforestation 
may be a success the land has to be flooded heavily first for two 
summers and senji or some other suitable crop has to be grown on 
it during the winter. Top dressing with sand can only be 
practised economically over small areas where plenty of good 
coarse sand is available. 

Some of the other methods quoted served to improve the soil, 
but these were not found to be economically practicable for general 
use. For afforestation purposes, after the soil has been properly 
prepared, it is recommended that shisham trees be planted with 
5 feet between the rows and feet to 2 feet between the plants 
in the rows. This produces a good canopy in the early stages, 
the plants being thinned out later on. This thick planting saves 
much re-planting later. 

Previous editions of the Gazetteer contained an exhaustive 
description of the methods of cultivating the principal crops in 
the District. This description appears to have been taken almost, 
if not quite verbally, from Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report of the 
District which was published in 1870. Agricultural conditions 
have now been so entirely transformed by the extension of canal 
irrigation that it would appear to be idle again to reproduce these 
paragraphs. Moreover Mr. Purser’s account, if existing condi- 
'tions are taken as evidence, appears to have been somewhat idea- 
lized. Possibly the introduction of canal irrigation has rendered 
agriculture so much easier that the laborious methods practised 
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sixty years ago have in fact been modified. In Mr. Purser’s time 
the cultivator was compelled to make the best possible use ot 
the limited water available, whereas now in the greater part of 
the District an adequate water supply is provided regularly bj 
the Canal Department. 

In the non-perennial areas of the Sutlej Tahsils wells are still 
extensively used, more particularly in the Eabi harvest. In the 
Eavi Tahsils there is as yet very little chahi-naJiri cultivation, 
while pure chahi is limited for the most part to the Bet circle in 
the areas not irrigated by the canal. Mr. Fagan in his Final 
Settlement Eeport for the District published in 1899 gives an 
account of the various types of non-nahri cultivation which pro- 
bably still apply to the areas of the District not irrigated by canals 
“In a well estate which gets little or no canal irrigation or aid from 
river floods the kharif crops have to be placed as near the well 
cylinder as possible in order to economise labour and water in 
the summer months. The small area immediately round the well, 
locally known as kada, naturally gets more manure than the land 
at a greater distance. The cultivation here is largely dofasli, 
e.g., wheat on maize, methra (a fodder crop) on cotton, tobacco, 
onions, zwa, etc., on kharif cotton or maize, or on rabi wheat 
cut early for fodder or on rabi turnips. The area beyond the 
kada generally gives one crop a year, the rotation generally being 
a rabi crop in one year followed by kharif in the next. A suc- 
cession of rabi crops can, however, be taken on the same plot for 
two or three years, but this cannot be done with the kharif. except 
in the case of maize and perhaps jowar, as kharif cropping appears 
to exhaust the soil more than rabi. Kharif, however, does well in 
succession to rabi on the same plot as it gets some advantage from 
the superior tillage given to the latter. The most distant 
lands commanded by the well are cropped with rabi each year as 
far as possible, but short rainfall of course largely contracts this 
kind of cultivation, while if rainfall is good, a certain amount of 
hamni kharif crops, mainly jowar, will be raised on the outer parts 
of the well estate.’’ 

“ The admixture of well-irrigation with river water is most 
common in the riverain tracts of the Eavi Tahsils. Wherever in 
them the moistmre necessary for the sowing and ripening of crops 
can be secured wholly or partially from river water by direct spill 
or by artificial watercourses, or by lifting with jkallars, every effort 
is made to supplement and, as far as possible,, to supersede well- 
irrigation by these means. In fact in some parts of the Eavi 
riverain, more especially in the Montgomery Tahsil, a well is re- 
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'CHAP.u.A. garded not so much as an essential and indispensable means for 
Agri^ure Cultivation, the irrigation from which may or may not be helped 
induding by river sailab, but rather as a means for eking out the latter 
WeUcawiro’- is deficient in quantity ; and when sailab fails the outturn 

tion. of the wells in such parts is very small, whereas if it is plentiful 
the wheels are often removed and set up on a jhallar or wherever 
else they may be needed; if winter rains fail for the rabi, the wheels 
are put in position on the well and the needful watering given.” 

Previously sailab cultivation occupied a most important 
position in the agriculture of the District. Mr. Pagan observes 
that “ river flood water becomes available for agricultural pur- 
poses broadly in one of three ways — {%) by passing down creeks 
and old river beds (budlu), over the shelving banks of which it 
spills, flooding the adjacent low-lying alluvial land ; {ii) by being 
headed up against the apex of a sudden sharp bend of the river. 
If the bank is at this pont not too high, and the set of the stream 
and the levels of the adjacent land suitable, the flood water will 
overtop the bank and spill over the country for many miles from 
the main stream of the river : such spill is locally called a dhaJc 
or dial ; (m) by dihars or artificial channels, which generally haye 
their heads on creeks or old river beds. The flood water thus made 
available, is, when needful, raised to the required level by jhallars. 
The latter are generally, however, used on the high bank of the 
main river or of the the budhs” 

.AW. Abi cultivation comprises all cultivation watered by jhallars 

placed on the banks of rivers, or on creeks, or nalas communicat- 
ing with the rivers. Abi cultivation is only to be found in the 
riverain tracts. The jhallars are generally placed near wells ahd 
when the supply of water to them fails, the crops are, if needful, 
irrigated by the wells. A greater proportion of Abi cultivation 
belongs to the kharif harvest than is the case with diahi. 

Baraoi. Baraui cultivation is now neghgible in the District. 

■Canaia. Canals now serve the whole of the Ravi Tahsils with the 

exception of a narrow strip near the river, and of course consider- 
able areas of crown waste which by reason of lack of command, 
or of inferiority of soil, have not been and are not now likely to be 
allotted. In the Sutlej Tahsils colonization is still in progress and 
the new canals have not yet been developed fully. But there, 
too, the culturable area commanded by a perennial or non- 
perennial canal covers practically the whole of the two Tahsils. 

In the following list the names in English and vema- 


List of crops. 
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cular of the crops principally grown are given. The botanical ch^.ii,a 
names usually employed are added ; — Asricidture 

including 
Irrigation. 

list of crops. 


English name. 

Vernacular name. 

Botanical name. 

I 

Rice 

Autumn Crops — ^Khabif. 

Dhan or munji 

Orjza sativa. 

Great millet . . 

Jowar 

Andropogon Sorghum. 

Bulrush miUet 

Bajra 

Pennisetum typhoideum. 

Italian millet 

Kangni 

Setaria Italica. 

Maize 

Makki 

Zea mays 

Common millet 

China 

Panicum miliaceum 

Sesamum 

Til 

Sesamum indicum. 

Cowpeas 

Rawan 

Vigna catiang. 

Pulses 

Moth 

Phaseolus acontifolius. 

Do. 

Mung 

Phaseolus mungo. 

Do. 

Mash 

Phaseolus radiatus. 

Cotton 

Kapah 

Gossypium genus. 

San-Hemp 

Sann or sanni 

Crotalaria juncea. 

Deccan Hemp 

Sankukra or sinjubara .. 

Hibiscus Cannabinus. 

Chillies 

Lai Mirich 

Capsicum frutescens. 

Sugarcane 

Kamad 

Saccharum officinarum. 

Melons 

Klharbuza 

Oucumis melo. 

Wheat 

Spring Crops — Rabi. 

Kanak 

Triticum sativum. 

Barley 

Jau 

Hordeum vulgare. 

Gram 

Ohhola 

Cicer Arietinum. 

Peas 

Charal 

Lathyrus sativus. 

Lentils * 

Masar 

Lens esculenta. 

No English name 

Methra 

TrigoneUa Faenum Graecum. 

Turnips . . , 

Gonglu 

Brassica rapa. 

Rape 

Sarhon 

Brassica campestris. 

Do. 

Toria 

Brassica napus. 

Do. 

Taramira 

Eruca sativa. 

Tobacco 

Tambaku 

Nicotiana tabacum. 
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■; — In the canal irrigated areas the millets are grown mostly as 

in the Kharif. Jowar when grown for fodder is called 
imgation. Chari. A leguminous Kharif fodder used particularly for green 
List of crops manuring is Guara (cyamopis psoraloides). Valuable leguminous 
Eabi fodders are lucerne (medicago sativa), Senji (mehlotus 
parviflora) and the trefoils Berseem or Egyptian clover (Trifolium 
Alexandrinum) , Shaftal or Persian clover (Trifolium Eesupina- 
tum). Oats (Avena sativa) are also grown for fodder by horse- 
breeders, being fed green or as oat hay. 


Seed tiine 
and liarvest. 


In the following list the time of sowing and cutting the prin- 
cipal crops are noted : — 


Crops. 

Time of sowing. 

Time of cutting. 




Autd-mn- Ceops. 



Rice 



Middle of April to middle of May- 
in beds. 

Transplant second-half of July- 
Broadcast from middle of I^y to 
end of July. 


>■ October. 

Jowar 



Middle of June to middle of 
August. 

November, 

Bajra 



Ditto ditto 

Middle of October to middle of 
November. 

Kangni 



Middle of J une to middle of July 


September. 

Maize 



Middle of June to end of August 

Middle of September to middle 
of November. 

China 



Middle of February to middle of 
March. 

June. 

Til 



Middle of July to middle of 
August. j 

November. 

Rawan 



Middle of April to middle of June 

Middle of August to middle of 
October, 

Moth 



Middle of July to middle of 
August. 

November. 

Mung 



First half of August 


Ditto. 

Mash 



Second half of August 


Ditto., 

Cotton 


•• 

Middle of April to middle of June 

Middle of September to end of 
January. 

Sana or 

Sanni 

• * 

End of May to middle of July... 

Middle of October to middle of 
December. 
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CHAP. IT, A. 

Crops. 

Time of sowing. 

Time of cutting. Aguricultmrer 

including 
Irrigation* 

, Seed time 

Sankukra 

Middle of April to middle of June 

and harvest. 

Middle of September to middle 
of November. 

Chillies 

In beds middle of May. Trans- 
plant middle of June to middle 
of July. 

Middle of September to middle 
of November. 

Sugarcane . . 

Middle of Tebruary to middle of 
March. 

November to middle of January. 

Melons 

Middle of February to middle of 
March. 

Middle of April to middle of 

September. 


SPBiiirG Crops. 


Wheat 

Middle of October to middle of 
December. 

Middle of April to middle of 

May. 

Barley- 

October and November 

First half of April. 

Gram 

September and first half of Oc- 
tober. 1 

Ditto. 

Charal 

Middle of September to middle 
of November. 

Ditto. 

Masar 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto. 

Methra 

Middle of September to end of 
October. 

Middle of March to middle of 

April. 

Turnips 

Beginning of September to mid- 
dle of October. 

January, February and March. 

Sarlion 

October-November 

March. 

Taramira 

Ditto 

Do. 

Toria 

September 

January. 

* Tohaoco 

Second half of October in beds. 
Transplant from middle of Feb- 
ruary to middle of March. 

^June. 


The Great millet (Chari) and maize when grown as fodder in 
irrigated areas may be planted as early as March or April and are 
then ready for cutting in to 2 months’ time. 

Vegetables such as turnips, carrots, onions, radishes and 
spinach are grown in the Eabi. They are sown in September to 
November and are ready from December to April. 

Furrow turning ploughs are still not very widely used in the 
District. Expert cultivators use a modified form of the European 
plough in the iSrst ploughing for breaking up the soil, turning over 

K 
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CHAP. II, A. the clods, eradicating weeds and permitting the air to circulate 
Agri^ure ^ Suitable depth. Subsequently the soil is watered in order to 
including break up the clods, and later ploughings are done with the ordinary 
imgation. plough which combined with the sohdgd or harrow has been 

pionghs. found to be the best implement for getting the surface properly 
pulverised in preparation for sowing. On most of the important 
grantee farms m the Eavi tahsils and on the larger estates owned 
by the more progressive farmers throughout the district, furrow 
turning ploughs are kept for use, as described above, in the early 
ploughings. But the majority of small holders still content them- 
selves writh the ordinary Indian plough from start to finish. 

Similarly the importance of sowing in lines, more particularly 
in the case of cotton, is generally recognized but it is only in the 
important farms that it is practised. In the old days before 
canal irrigation came, when the utmost economy had to be 
observed in the use of water, the Nali Hal, that is to say, a plough 
with a tube attached by which seed was dropped into the furrows 
behind the share, was commonly used, particularly in the ease 
of sailah cultivation of wheat. But considerable skill is required 
to get the seed at the right depth, and now that canal water is 
so plentiful this practice has been to all intents and purposes 
abandoned. If cotton is sown broadcast, it is impossible to inter- 
cultivate it after the early stages with the result that the surface 
of the soil under repeated irrigation remains hard and unbroken, 
and the field is covered with a copious undergrowth of weed. But 
though kharif drills of an inexpensive type are now available 
the ordinary small holder does not use them. 

Seed. Tobacco, pepper and rice are grown from seedlings raised in 

nurseries, while sugarcane is grown from cuttings. In the previous 
Gazetteer it was said that “seed is not changed and is said not to 
deteriorate.” But the best cultivators nowadays among the 
colonists, e.g., the Arains from JuUundur and the Jats and Gujars 
from Gurdaspur and Hoshiarpur, though they save their own seed 
in most years, realize that from time to time it is an advantage 
to get new seed from some rehable source, such as the local agent 
of the Agricultural Department. The following passage from 
the previous edition of the Gazetteer describing the sources 
from which the normal cultivator gets his seed is still applicable 
to a large number of the smaU-holders in the district including 
the'' canal irrigated area : — 

“ [Except in the canal villages,] seed grain is almost in- 
variably borrowed from the karars. They give the 
grain at the market rate of the day, or a little under 
it, and when the harvest is completed, they are 
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repaid with interest in kind, at the market rate of the chap.ii, A. 
day, or somewhat over it. A Tcarar gives, say 8 . 
topas of grain and debits the cultivator with one indudi^” 
rupee. He charges 4 pies interest per mensem on this 
amount, a rate equal to 25 per cent, per annum ; 
when Har comes round, the karar makes up his 
account and finds, say, Ee. 1-2-8 due to him. The 
market price is then 12 topas ; so he takes 14 topas 
from the borrower in repayment of 8 topas he lent 
him eight months before.” 

But as noted above the best cultivators save their own seed, 
while many others buy it for cash from the agent to the Agri- 
cultural Department, or from their more prosperous neighbours. 

The ordinary type of harrpw is the old sohdgd or clod- crusher. Harrowa. 
This is drawn backwards and forwards by a couple or four pairs 
of bullocks and answers its purpose very well. The man guiding 
the bullocks stands on the sohdgd to increase the weight brought 
to bear on the clods. The more progressive farmers also use 
modified forms of the European harrow. The type most in favour 
is the small bar harrow originating from the Agricultural College 
at Lyallpur. This can be usefully employed for instance if a 
shower of rain has glazed over the surface of the soil after sowing. 

The harrow is then used to open up the surface with a view to 
assisting the immature plants to break through. Similarly with 
cotton sown in lines good farmers use a type of horse hoe pulled 
by bullocks to inter-cultivate between the lines. Otherwise 
weeding is very rarely practised. 

Fields are not usually fenced except near the village or along Eeneing. 
roads where cattle are constantly passing. Fences are made of 
branches of kika/r or brushwood or, in the riverain, of pilchi. 

In the colony where brushwood is generally not readily avail- 
able mud walls are somethnes made instead. 

The following passage from the previous edition of the G-azet- 
teer describing the methods adopted for watching crops, reaping, ° 
threshing and winnowing, is largely apphcable to-day. How far 
the remarks regarding goblins are justified now it is diflficult to 
say. The behefs described are probably restricted to the more 
backward among the old residents of the district. But the passage 
is enterta ining and seems to be worth preserving on that account. 

When young, some crops have to be protected against deer 
and other animals. For this purpose scare-crows, called darawa, 
are put up. Bones, heaps of stones, strings fastened to sticks, 
are the usual scare-crows. But rustic art occasionally shows 

e:2 
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_1_ ’ * itself in the form of a straw man with one leg, and arms stretched 
out at right-angles to it ; gram, poppy, melons, charri, and wheat 
Irrigation, have thus to be protected. When the crop is ripening, birds have 
Watdiin away from it. In the case of jowar, Tnakki, and bajra, 

* ” a platform called manna is raised on stakes or fixed on the top of a 
tree, about 10 or 12 feet from the groimd, or a mud-pillar (burji) 
is raised to that height, and on it a watchman stands, armed with 
a khahani with which he slings mud pellets made by himself at the 
birds. Each time the sling is discharged it causes a crack, and the 
watchman yells. One person can watch about two acres this way. 
Poppy is watched with the khahani, but the watcher does not use 
any platform. Wheat, gram, barley, and moth are also watched, 
but not with the khahani, nor is the manna in use. The watchman 
is provided with a long hempen rope, called titala, with which 
he goes wandering about the field. Every now and then he 
whirls it round his head and brings it down with a crack. One 
man can watch about 10 acres this way. The fields are watched 
only at night in Assn and Katik, Phagan and Chetr. The watch- 
men are mostly Machhis and Menhs. They are paid 3 mans {topa), 
Reaping. or about 2 pakka mans for each harvest. Eeapers are called 
lawa. They belong chiefly to the class of village servants. But 
they do not confine themselves to their own village. They go 
whereever they can get work. The method in which they are paid 
is noticed in section B (&) of this chapter. Eeaping is carried 
on during moonlight nights in the last few hours before day if the 
straw is very dry, as the moisture of the night air is supposed to 
strengthen the stalk and prevent the ears falling off. If clouds 
gather, great efforts are made to get in the crops, as hail is much 
feared at this season ; but hail is very uncommon in this district. 
Sunday and Wednesday are lucky days to commence reaping. As 
soon as the grain is out it is stacked. The reaper gets his share 
when the crop has been threshed and is divided. He is paid from 
Ujiegiiiiig. the Sheri shcmilat or common heap. There are several ways of 
threshing. The most common is to yoke a number of bullocks 
together, fasten the one at the left hand of the line to a post, round 
which the straw to be threshed is piled, and drive them round 
and round from right to left. This is known as khurgah nal gahna, 
to thresh by the trampling of hoofs. Wheat and barley are 
first threshed with the phalha or threshing-frame. A pair of 
bullocks are yoked to the phalha and driven round the stake 
about which the straw is heaped ; there may be several phalhas 
at work one after the other, but there are never more than four. 
One man is required with each, and a couple more with forks to 
throw the scattered straw back into the heap. One pair of 
bullocks with the phalha will thresh the produce of a quarter of 
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an acre in a day. They will work 8 hours at a stretch, from 8 chap, n, a. 
A. M. to 4 p. M. in the sun. Buffaloes are never used for thresh- Agricrfture 
ing. When the wheat or barley has been threshed with the indudi^ 
fhalhi, the straw is shaken up with the pitchfork, and is blown 
on one side, while the grain falls to the bottom. Many unthresh- ThresWug 
ed ears are found, and these and the grain are called send. They 
are again threshed khurgah nal without the fhalha. Generally 
there are four bullocks in a row, and two rows may work at the 
same time. Each row is called merh. Only wheat and barley 
are threshed with the phalha. Eice, joioar, china, hangni, masar, 
charal and zim are threshed by bullocks. The straw is then 
shaken and the grain winnowed. Moth, mung, mah, and rawan 
are treated at first as wheat is after the preliminary threshing, 
and, after being well shaken, are threshed by bullocks ; gram 
is treated as wheat, but both threshings are by bullocks. Til 
is not threshed at all ; the pods open and the grain is shaken out ; 
mahki, saunf and dhania are threshed with sticks. China is often 
threshed in this way. A hole about 5 feet wide and deep is 
carefully plastered. The thresher takes a bundle of chi/na straw 
by the side where the roots were, and beats the ears against the 
side of the hole. Or else a piece of ground is swept and a log of 
wood put on it, against which the ears are beaten. One man is 
required with each merh, and there should be one man with a 
pitchfork for each heap. Eight bullocks will thresh two acres 
of gram, jowar, charal or masar, or one acre of rice, chi/na, or kangni 
in one day. Khurgah nal threshing and winnowing should be 
carried on, if possible when there is a hot wind blowing and a winnowing, 
fiery sun blazing over-head, as the thorough breaking up of the 
straw and separation of the grain are facihtated by these circum- 
stances. There should properly be three persons winnowing. 

One fills the chhajj and gives it to another, who shakes out the 
contents to the wind ; the third sweeps down from the heap 
forming below all the bits of stick, earth, straw and unthreshed 
ears, which are found in the heap after threshing. Erom the time 
the gram is cut till it is filially weighed, the agriculturist has to 
be on his guard against lihuts, or demons and goblins. Eor- 
tunately they are of but middling intelligence, and their 
principal habits are weU known, and so a goblin can be done with 
a little care. Till winnowing, all that need be done is to get the 
mulwana of the village to write a charm on a piece of paper, which 
is then stuck in a cleft piece of kana, and put on the heap of grain 
and straw. This is paid for by a fixed fee called r/^idioahi," 

Hindus are -said to neglect this precaution, unless there is a ‘mul- 
wana in their village. Grieater care has to be taken when winnoW"' 
ing commences. Eriday is the regular weekly holiday of the 
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CHAP, n, A. goblins, and if any cultivator commences to winnow on that day 
A •~i*ure ®xpect to have his grain vanish. When a fit time has 

fn^ittding come to winnow the grain, the cultivators and a couple of chuhras 
Irrigation, proceed in silence to the heap, and a couple of other men stay 
Goblins. at a Httle distance to prevent any living thing approaching. Then 
winnowing is carried on vigorously, hut no one speaks. In the 
evening, if the operation is not complete, the charm remains on 
one heap and the other is carefully pressed down with the chhajj. 
Goblins are always asleep at night, but any somnambulist is un- 
able to do harm if this ^lan is adopted. "\^en all the grain has 
been winnowed and the time comes to divide the produce, the same 
precautions are adopted. As the goblins are always asleep, or 
engaged on household duties, at noon and in the evening, one of 
these hours should be selected for weighing the grain ; this is done 
with the tofa ; or if there is any hurry, the amount of a chajj-inll 
is ascertained, and the number of chJiajjes in the heap is found. 
The weighman is provided with pieces of straw, one of which 
he puts down for each topa or chhajj. He must carefully avoid 
counting the number aloud. As soon as the quantity of grain 
has been ascertained, the goblins are powerless. It is not clear 
how far the people really believe in these matters, or how far 
they act up to their belief. But there are very few who do not 
believe most thoroughly in goblins being abroad, though they 
sometimes seem shy about admitting it. 

A rogular rotation of crops is maintained in all the important 
farms. In the Assessment Eeport for the Okara Tahsil mention 
is made of an elaborate rotation which had then (1929) been 
recently introduced at the Military Barms — a large estate covering 
some 20,000 acres near Okara. Under this system a rectangle 
is divided into ten strips parallel to the watercourse, each strip 
measuring five half killas or 2J acres. The following extract will 
show the main features of the system : — 


Kharif. 

KabL 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

1 Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Cotton 

Green 

Fallow 

Wheat 

Fallow- 

Gram 

Cotton 

Fodder. 


zaannimg 







Cotton 

Fodder 

Fallow 

Wheat 

Green 

Toria 

Cotton 

Fallow. 

FaJlow 

Wheat 

Fallow 

Gram 

man-aring 

Cotton 

Fodder 

Fajlow 

Wheat. 


Each rectangle has normally in the Kharif acres cotton,. 
5 acres green manuring, 2 acres fodder, and in the Eabi 10 acres, 
wheat, 5| acres gram or toria, 2J acres green manuring and 2|. 
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acres fodder. These are with minor variations to suit special chap.ii,a 
classes of soil the principles which govern rotations in all the big Agri^nre 
farms, where the subject has received careful attention. It will including 
be seen that such rotations involve an extremely high intensity i*«s***®®* 
of cultivation. They imply a very careful and economical use 
of water and are only rendered possible by the practice of green 
manuring. 

In the same Assessment Eeport there appears a selection of Typical 
typical rotations in ordinary zamindari fields. They are as rotation 
follOWB : — holdings- 


Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Cotton 

Fallow 

Fallow 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Fallow 

Fallow 

Wheat. 

Fallow 

Wheat 

Fallow 

Toria 

Cotton 

Fallow 

Fallow 

Wheat. 

Fallow 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Fallow 

Fallow 

Toria 

Cotton 

Fallow. 

Cotton 

Senji 

Cotton 

Fallow 

Fallow 

Toria 

Cotton 

Fallow. 

Cotton 

Fallow 

Moth 

Wheat 

Guara 

Wheat 

Guara 

Turnips. 

Maize 

Gram 

Fallow 

Toria 

Rice 

Gram 

Rice 

Fallow. 

Fallow 

Wheat 

Fallow 

Senji 

Sugarcane 

Senji 

Fallow 

Gram. 

Fallow 

Wheat 

Cotton 

1 

Fallow 

Sugarcane 

Fallow 

Fallow 

Wheat. 


These rotations are not the result of any connected scheme 
but follow the year to year decisions of the cultivators concerned. 

The first of them is the commonest but by no means the best. It 
is evident that between the wheat harvest and sowing time for 
cotton the interval is so short as to render the proper preparation 
of soil for cotton impossible. Toria which is harvested early in 
January is popular with some farmers as a predecessor to cotton 
but the land has to be well cultivated and manured before cotton 
is sown. As regards the practice in non-nahri soils the following 
extract from the previous gazetteer will be of interest ; — 

“ Fallowing is a matter which is by no means universally Faiiowa— 
attended to. In the wells with small areas, such as are found in 
villages where wells are more or less crowded together, it is large- 
ly dispensed with, more especially when canal water is available ; 
the principle then is to make the most of the water by sowing 
every acre possible. In the case, however, of canal-irrigated wells 
with big areas attached, and in the case of many of the bar wells 
fallows are more or less systematically given, i^ong the better 
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CHAP.U, A. cultivators, such as the Kambohs, the area attached to the well 

Agri^ure divided into four portions (phiranas), each consisting of dis- 
incioding connected plots or fields ; of these two of a larger area are kept 
Irrigation. Other two Smaller ones for TcliariJ crops. A hharif 

Fallows— and a rabi plot are cultivated each year, and the other two He 
fallow. In some cases only two phiranas are made up ; one lies 
fallow during the year and the kharif and rabi crops are sown in 
the other. As regards rotation of crops : on well lands which get 
no canal-irrigation the small kada area close to the well is to a 
considerable extent double cropped ; the area beyond this general- 
ly gives one crop in the year ; i.e., a rabi crop one year followed 
by kharif in the next. A succession of rabi crops can, however, 
be taken on the same plot for two or three years, but this cannot 
be done with the kharif except in the case of maize and perhaps 
jowar, as kharif cropping appears to exhaust the soil more than 
rabi. Kharif, however, does well in succession to rabi on the 
same plot as it gets some advantage from the superior tillage given 
to the latter. The most distant lands commanded by the well 
are cropped with rabi each year as far as possible, but short rain- 
fall, of course, largely contracts this kind of cultivation ; while, 
if rainfall is good, a certain amount of barani kharif crops, mainly 
jowar, will be raised on the outer parts of the well estate. 

“ If the well lands receive plentiful canal-irrigation the low- 
lying area at a distance from the well is cropped regularly in the 
kharif and that nearer the well in the rabi. On purely canal- 
irrigated lands a rotation of crops occurs in the case of rice and 
gram. In rice cultivation the ground gets very little air, in gram 
cultivation a great deal : so gram succeeds rice, and rice gram, 
and the soil is benefited. The leaves and roots of gram are said 
to be good for rice ; and then, as the rice lands are moist, they can 
be ploughed up for gram without any further trouble as regards 
irrigation. Manured lands may be cropped harvest after harvest 
till the effect of the manure is exhausted, but most land is cropp- 
ed only once in the year ; after some time the land gets an extra 
fallow. Forced fallows, owing to want of cultivators to till the 
land, or adverse seasonal conditions, are in most places only too 
common. Owing to some crops not being off. the ground when 
the time for sowing others arrives, the latter cannot immediately 
- follow the former. For this reason, excepting cotton, kangni, 
rice, somank and makki, none of the J^rif crops are followed by 
rabi crops ; and the same remark applies, mutatis mutandis, to 
china, as a kharif crop. Cotton may be followed by methra and 
s&nji ; rice and sawank by graip, charal, masar and coriander ; 
and makki by aU the rabi crops. Kangni is held to exhaust the soil 
so no rabi crop follows it. As regards the spring crops, sarhxm, 
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poppy, tobacco, onions, melons, methra and smji may be followed ch ap , n , a . 
by any autumn crop ; wheat and barley by cotton, jowar, moth Agriculture 
and til ; gram and coriander by rice, sawanh and mah ; zi/ra by indndjng 
moth ; charal by sawanh, mah, and mung ; and masar by almost 
all the autumn crops. 

“ At a well, fully yoked, irrigating about 25 acres in the Mamet of 
year, the land will be laid out somewhat in the following fashion. 

Three quarters of an acre of early chi/m or charri will be sown well, 
to bring the cattle over the end of the hot weather and commence- 
ment of the rains. Half a hanal will be put down under vegetables 
of sorts. The regular autumn crops will be an acre, or an acre 
and a half of cotton ; the same of charri ; one acre of chma or 
hangni ; half a hanal of pepper and 2f to 3| acres of jowar, most 
of which will be cut for fodder. The regular spring crops will be 
acres of turnips or sarhon ; 15 acres of wheat ; and one hanal 
of tobacco. This scheme gives hanals of intermediate crops ; 

6 ghomaos (or acres), 4| hanals of autumn crops ; and 17 ghomaos, 

5 hanals of spring crops. Often no chma or hangni is sown in the 
autumn, and sometimes a couple of acres of barley may be put 
down in place of as much wheat. The crops invariably cultivated 
are cotton and jowar in the autumn, and turnips and wheat in the 
spring. On canal-irrigated lands there is no custom as to what 
crops should be sown, or as to the proportion of each to the 
others ; and cultivation on sailaba lands depends on the charac- 
ter of the inundation.” 

The value of manure is fully reahzed on all hands, but farm- Manme. 
yard manure which is practically the only kind used by the small 
holder is not available in sufficient quantities to enable him to 
manure more than a very small proportion of his crops annually. 

Where tobacco or sugarcane are grown these alone probably 
absorb all the manure available. In the neighbourhood of the 
larger towns sweepings are generally sold to local cultivators by 
the committees concerned. Unfortunately the normal small 
holder in the colony has not yet assimilated the importance of 
green manuring and of reasonable fallows, with the result that 
whereas the soil in the big estates is gradually being equaUsed to 
a sound and stable condition of fertility, the general complaint 
elsewhere is that outturns are not what they were. The zamindar, 
when taxed with overcultivation, replies that he must fill his 
own and his dependants’ stomachs somehow, by which he means 
that he will not undertake methods calculated to improve or 
maintain the quality of the soil which are unproductive of an 
immediate return in food or money. The small holder in the colors 
for this reason is disposed with the minimum of labour to get 
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as much as he can out of his land, having neither the inchnation 
to work overtime reclaiming bad land, or resources to admit of 
successive fallows and green manuring. The use of chemical 
manures is still at a more or less experimental stage. 

In the canal irrigated area double cropping is rarely practis- 
ed for the reason that in the Sutlej tahsils there is not sufficient 
water to irrigate the whole area once in a year, while in the Eavi 
tahsils, though in certain estates cultivation has in the past risen 
as high as 130 per cent., the better distribution of water which is 
now the rule should in due course bring all estates down to some- 
thing between 90 and 100 per cent, cultivation annually. Pro- 
bably there will always be a few favoured fields near the village 
site which are liable to be double cropped. But if green manuring 
be excluded, even in the Eavi tahsils the best conducted estates 
have not normally cultivated more than 90 to 95 per cent, of their 
lands annually. In the Sutlej tahsils the proposed intensity of 
irrigation, perennial and non-perennial, is now 60 per cent. Skilful 
cultivators with an uninterrupted supply of water on this standard 
can generally mature something round about 80 per cent, of their 
land. But in the Sutlej tahsils as a whole cultivation will pro- 
bably not cover much more than 60 per cent, of the area available 
as a general rule. 

The following note has been prepared for this gazetteer by 
Major L. H. G. Conville of the Convillepur Farm near Montgomery. 
It describes the methods of cultivation, which have been found 
to be most profitable in the circumstances of the Lower Bari Doab 
Colony. The methods described are faithfully followed on this 
farm with excellent results, but it must not be supposed that such 
cultivation is typical of the district. 

Cotton. 

Preparation of land for the crop and manuring . — The land 
allotted for the crop, which may be fallow or after kharif and 
rahi fodder crops, sugarcane, toria, gram and sometimes wheat, 
is irrigated and opened up, in all cases, by the Eajah plough, 
which is both wide cutting and furrow turning. This inverts 
the soil and buries leaves and stubble, which enrich it. The 
exposure resulting from this inversion causes roots to dry and 
weeds to be eradicated. This plough cuts through the soil instead 
of tearing through it like the country plough and the land is plough- 
ed to a correct and uniform depth from the fiarst. The mould- 
board has a pulverising action and it prevents large clods of earth 
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being left. This plough is only used once and then only for this CH AP.n , A. 
initial opening. Agriculture 

After this the land is pulverised and stirred up, as many times ir^ation. 
as possible, by the repeated use of implements, such as the spring 
tooth harrow, horse hoe, or the ordinary country plough (^both 
the hal and the Jiallar or munaJi). As many as 4 or 
5 ploughings are given to land where cotton follows fodder, 
sugarcane and toria, but where it follows wheat this number 
is necessarily reduced and it is therefore our aim to avoid sowing 
cotton after wheat, as much as possible. By these operations a 
good tilth is obtained, which means that the soil is in a crumb 
condition and enables it to retain more moisture, to allow more 
surface for the root-hairs to spread, and bigger spaces for storage 
and movement of air — all essential conditions for a good crop. 

Farmyard manure is applied to the land between the 3rd 
and 4tb ploughings. The average number of acres manured in 
any one rectangle being 3, and the average number of cart-loads 
in an acre being 16. As artificial manures are uneconomical at 
present market rates, this is the only manuring done directly, 
but as a certain area of this land for cotton has been green manured 
with gudrd (Vetch Field) during the previous liharij it retains 
a good deal of the fertility then imparted, in spite of its having 
been cropped in the intervening rahi. 

Varieties sown, pure seed and the time of somng . — The types 
of cotton sown here during the past few years are 289-F and 4-F 
(American Varieties), and Mollisoni (improved desi indicum varie- 
ty), the former on good quality land and the latter on our poorer 
lands. This practice enables us not only to get the best returns 
from each of the varying qualities of land on the estate, but is 
also a form of insurance against unexpected shortage of irrigation 
supplies, pests, unseasonal weather, including early frosts and 
untimely rainfall and the variations of the market. 

The seed sown is as pure and sound as it is possible to obtain 
or make it. If it is of our own production, it is obtained, during 
the middle pickings, from seed cotton (kappas), which is care- 
fully picked, not only from plants which are selected in a field 
as being healthy, but from the fuUy matured and disease free 
boUs of those plants. Further selection is made by the stained, 
diseased and under-sized locks being removed from each pickers 
heap of seed cotton, when it reaches the village and before it is 
stored to await ginning. If the seed is obtained from the Agri- 
cultural Department, as is often the case, it is seed from their 
especially rogued and cultivated plots, which is sent here for 
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CHAP.n,A. multiplicatioii. In either case, the percentage of soundness and 

Agii^ure sown is increased further by all immature, broken 

i^udi^ and foreign seeds being picked out by hand before sowing. 

Irrigation. Experience has shown that the best time for sowing on our 
lands is to commence rauni, or the irrigation for sowing, on 
about the 20th to 25th April, dependent on the date when water 
is available after the 15 days’ closure, which usually takes place 
in April on this canal. The 289-F is usually sown between the 
last week of April and the end of May, 4-E between the 1st and 
31st May and Mollisoni between the 1st May and 10th June, the 
poorest land being sown earliest to enable the young plants to 
withstand the heat in June more easily. The sowing of all varieties 
is therefore spread over a period ending with the 10th June, and 
all resowings, owing to bad germination or heavy rainfall are 
completed by this date. 

Preparation of the seed-hed and method of sowing . — To prepare 
the land for the reception of the seed the raum irrigation is 
apphed. In cases where cotton follows gram or wheat two 
raunis are done and the land well cultivated with a country 
plough in the period between them. ' It is essential to keep the 
soil as moist as possible, especially for American cottons, as it 
helps the seed to germinate strongly and the roots to spread down- 
wards quickly, and makes the plant more drought resistant and 
so allows of the first watering being delayed. When the correct 
vatar is obtained after rauni, i.e., when the soil is in the right 
state of moistness for ploughing, which occurs on the third or 
fourth day, the field is run over with a sohdgd (a wooden 
beam drawn by bullocks) and ploughed (pdrA lagdnd) with a 
country plough. It is then levelled with the sohdgd and again 
cultivated {dohnr , lagdnd) crosswise with either a country 
plough or a horse or Behar hoe, and finally sohdgd again. 
The seed-bed is now ready. 

Before being sown, the seed of 289-E cotton is soaked the 
previous evening in water for one hour, and it is then removed and 
mixed well with fine damp manure (gohri), and kept in a cloth 
until the morning. Just before being put into the ground it is 
again sprinkled with water. The same process is applied to the 
seed of 4-E and Mollisoni, except that it is only sprinkled with 
water instead of being soaked, before being mixed wdth the manure, 
and it is often not sprinkled again in the morning before sowing, 
if it is f6und to be sufficiently damp. 

The seed is sown in lines, running along the greater length 
of a field, with a drill (pora), or by hand in the furrow behmd 
a country plough (fcera). The lines are 8, 2^ and 2 feet apart 
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in the case of 4-F, 289-F and Mollisoni, respectively. To a very chap, n, A. 
small extent and in our poorest lands, where it has been found to ^ Zijtnre 
pay, the seed is also sown broadcast (chhattd). For the main- including^ 
tenance of correct intervals between the lines and drills have metal irrigation, 
markers attached, but in Tcera sowing, which we use exten- 
sively, a simple wooden marker, consisting of a rod with a 
solid wooden disc or wheel at one end, is attached to the 
country plough at the required length, and proves most efl&cient. 

We always allow a liberal seed rate, which is 7 seers per acre 
in the case of 289-F, 6 seers for 4-F and 5 seers for Mollisoni. 

The sowing is done before 10 a. m., or in the cool of the even- 
ing on any one day, in order to prevent the seed-bed being depriv- 
ed of moisture by the hot midday sun. 

Together with these sowings arhar (Pigeon Pea) is sown 
along all but the northern boundaries of each acre (Mila), 
in order to provide protection for the cotton crop from the desic- 
cating effect of hot winds, especially from the south. 

After sowing the seed is immediately covered up by the 
sohdgd being run over the field, to compact the seed-bed. 

The field is then bar-harrowed to a depth only sufl&cient to loosen 
the top layer of earth, and care is taken not to upset the com- 
paction lef+ by the sohdgd, by using it lightly and unweight- 
ed. By this means a mulch is obtained on the surface, which 
helps aeration and conserves moisture. After this the irrigation 
channel (zemmdara Jchdl) for the field is made, and the wats 
(bunds) dividing the Mila into 4 parts of 2 Tcanals each (Maris) 
to facihtate economy of water in irrigation, are made. To make 
the latter and to strengthen the boundary wat of the field by 
scraping earth on to it a jandrd or wooden rake is used. 

Treatment of the crop up to maturity, including intercultiva- 
tion, thinning and watering . — Nothing further is done to the field 
until the seed has germinated, unless there is sufficiently heavy 
rain to form a crust (karand), when it is broken up with a 
bar harrow. 

When the plants are about 4 weeks old, i.e., when they are 
about one foot high, they are thinned in each row by removal 
by hand, so that a space of 9 to 12 inches is left between each 
plant. 

About 7 or 10 days later, the field is intercultured with a 
country plough between the rows, about three furrows being ma,de 
between each. This “ dry ” ploughing or interculture maintains 
tilth and enables the plants- to get the full benefit from the first 
watering, which has been deliberately delayed, and which is given 
about 8 days later. 
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CHAP, n, A. Therefore, the field normally receives its first or kor 
A licMture wfitftr in g, ahout 6 weeks after sowing, but in cases where plants 
iSduding* have been attacked by white ants, or are under the shade of trees. 
Irrigation. inferior land, water is given earlier and as soon as it appears 

to be required. 

' After this watering, those fields, where plants have grown 
rapidly and have attained a height of about 2 feet, are intercultur- 
ed with a country plough or horse hoe or “ Handy Andy ” culti- 
vator, while those where growth is less rapid and plants are still 
only about one foot high are intercultured with a bar-harrow, 
which is weighted. 

The second watering is given after an interval of 15 to 20 
days, and after it, interculture is again done with one of the above 
implements excepting the bar-harrow. 

Provided there is no rain, waterings are continued at intervals 
of 15 to 20 days, but the height of the crop only allows of a part 
of the total area being intercultured after the third watering, 
and disallows of it altogether with bullock-drawn implements 
after the fourth watering. However, one further hoeing 
by hand with the rambd or hhurpd is given to eradicate 
any grass or weeds caused by irrigation or rain. 

By the 1st September the crop has had 5 to 6 waterings accord- 
ing to the date of sowing. September and October are critical 
months in the life of the crop and two waterings are given during 
each of them, except that Mollisoni cotton receives only one water- 
ing in October, which is its last one. If any spare water is avail- 
able in November another watering is given to 289-P cotton. 
Therefore, allowing for early and late sowings, and provided 
that none of these irrigations have been replaced by rain, 
Molhsoni receives 6 to 7 waterings, 4-F receives 7 to 8 and 289-P 
receives 8 to 9. 

Harvesting or picking . — ^Picking is done by women and is 
organised, in that the field is combed by a line of pickers and they 
are not allowed to wander about and pick indiscriminately. This 
is essential when picking for seed selection is being done, to which 
reference has already been made. The picking of Mollisoni usual- 
ly commences on the 15th September, and that of American cotton 
in the first week of October, and it continues in the ease of the 
former well into January, and in the case of the latter often until 
the naiddle of February. The picking is done at the intervals 
of 10 days at the beginning, at intervals of 20 days durmg the middle 
and again at shorter intervals towards the end of the season. 
The total number of pickings varies between 7 and 9. 
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The pickers are paid in cash at the end of each week by chap, n, A. 
a valuation at the market rate being put on the share of their Agric^ture 
daily pickings, which is weighed separately and recorded on their including 
payment slips each day. This share varies according to the 
intensity of cotton at the time of picking and ranges between ^th. 
and 1/1 6th during the season, making the proportion of the whole 
crop for which payment is made to pickers about 1/lOth. This 
payment in cash instead of in kind has the advantage of discourag- 
ing theft, of ensuring the pickers a fair rate for their labour and of 
enabling us to handle the whole of our crop, which has been pro- 
duced with so much care. 

Sugarcane. 

Varieties sov.m, seed aiid time of soiumg. — ^We chiefly grow the 
improved varieties from Coimbatore, viz., Co. 205 and Co. 223, 
but also a certain amount of the thin indigenous variety, called 
Tcatha. 

The seed is obtained by burying whole canes in the ground 
in January, to protect it against frost, and by removing them 
at the time of sowing and cutting each cane into sets {'paindii ) , 
which are about one foot long and which include two joints. To 
grow one acre of the Coimbatore variety canes from 10 marlds 
of the previous year’s crop are buried and in the case of Tcdtha 
canes from 8 marlds. 

Sowing is done from the 10th to 20th March. 

Preliminary cultivation and manuring. — It is sown on our 
heavier or good quality land and usually after fallow or a rdbi 
fodder crop, such as senji. In recent years we have put a very 
small area under sugarcane, but should we grow it more extensive- 
ly in the future we should adopt the system of putting one or more 
whole rectangles under it, in order to facilitate the handling of it 
as regards manuring, watering and crushing. 

The land is prepared, as in the case of cotton, after an initial 
opening with the Eajah plough following an irrigation, by being 
ploughed at least 5 times with a country plough and by being 
“ soMgded ” 3 times between these ploughings. About 20 cart- 
loads of well rotted farmyard manure are then applied dhect to 
each acre. After this two more ploughiugs are given and these 
operations are completed by the end of February. 

Preparation of seed-bed and method of sowing. — Rauni 
is done during the first few days of March and the land is pre- 
pared for the reception of the seed in exactly the same way as that 
for cotton. 
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CHAP.IL-A. Similarly, when the soil is in tar vatar, or in the right 
. “ state of moistness to a higher degree, the sets are placed by hand 
about 9 to 12 inches apart in furrows made about 9 inches apart 
Irrigation, jjy means of a country plough. The sower places his foot on 
each set as he advances along the furrow, both to partially bur]?- it 
and to make it lie straight. In order to complete the sowing 
before any loss of moisture occurs as many helpers as possible, 
either of the family, or neighbours, are engaged in it. In sowing 
one acre, often 2 ploughs and 8 persons are engaged in cutting 
up the cane into sets and placing them in the furrows. After 
sowing, the field is sohdgded but not harrowed. 

Intercuture and i/rrigation. — ^About 7 days after sowing, and 
before germination is visible, the field is hoed by hand with a 
ramhd or bagdri, and a similar hoeing is done 20 days later. 

The first watering is given about If to 2 months after sowing, 
and after it, a much deeper hoeing is done with a JcaM. After 
this, waterings are given at intervals of 15 days during May, June 
and July, dependant on the amount of rainfall, but the crop is 
too high to allow of any further hoeing. In August and Septem- 
ber we find that our lands require more frequent waterings and 
these are given at intervals of 7 to 10 days. However, in October 
and November the intervals of watering are again increased 
to 12 to 15 days and also in December, imless early frost neces- 
sitates more frequent watering. Therefore, in all about 18 water- 
ings are given to Coimbators and about 16 to Tcdtha. 

Harvesting. — The crushing of cane and the boiling for gur 
(raw sugar) commences between the 15th December and 15th 
January and continues until the 20th February. 

As we are more concerned with cotton growing, and grow 
very little sugarcane, and do not manufacture sugar or handle 
gur, a mutually agreed cash assessment is put on the estate 
share of the crop and the crushing, etc., is done entirely by the 
tenant. 


Toria or Indian Rape. 

Preparation of land and manuring. — Wq grow a compara- 
tively small area, and then only on our good quality and hea-vier 
land, and usually in the wadh of the wheat crop of the previous 
rahi, which allo-ws ample time for the preliminary cultivation. 
In June the land is irrigated and opened up with the Rajah plough 
and it is then repeatedly ploughed and stirred up -with a country 
plough, or in the later stages with other bullock drawn implements, 
such as the horse hoe. 
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Seed, seed rate and time of sowing. — The seed sown is obtained CHAP^, A. 
from our own crop from a very careful seed selection process, Agriculture 
which was started many years ago. One acre was grown then indutog 
from selected seed, and the seed collected from plants in it, which i"*****"®' 
were of especially healthy and vigorous growth, was used to grow 
one acre for seed selection in the crop of the following year, while 
the rest of the crop was grown from the seed of the remaining 
plants in it. Similarly, this single “ selection ” acre provided 
all the seed for the next crop, and for its “ selection ” acre, and 
by this being repeated annually a high degree of selection is being 
maintained. 

The seed rate is 2^ seers per acre and sowing takes place in 
September. 

Preparation of seed-bed and method of sowing. — Eauni com- 
mences about the 6th September, and as in the case of cotton, 
when the soil is in tar vatar, the field is sdhdgded, plough- 
ed, sohdgded again and again ploughed crosswise, but the seed 
in this ease, is sown broadcast in the soil in its ploughed condition. 

After this it is covered up with a sohdgd and a har-harrowing 
is done. 

Interculture and irrigation. — ^As rain is unusual before ger- 
mination, and as the plants are too close together to allow of a 
bar-harrowing after they have appeared above the ground, no 
interculture is done. 

The first watering is given one month after sowing, and the 
second 6 or 7 weeks later. These usually suffice, but should there 
be early frost, a third watering is given to help the crop to mature 
fully. 

Harvesting. — The crop is usually cut early in January, if the 
weather has been fine during the ripening period, but if there has 
been cloudy weather, harvesting is often not commenced until 
the 15 th or 20 th January. 


Wheat. 

Preparation of land for the crop and manuri/ng. — ^As it follows 
the cotton crop of the previous hharif we have about 7 months 
in which to prepare the soil. As soon as the cotton sticks are cut 
at the end of February, and water becomes available, the land is 
opened up with the Eajah plough. This buries all the dry leaves 
and bolls, etc., left from the cotton crop, and also digs up the deep 
roots. 

Green manuring with gudrd (Vetch Field) is done in 5 
acres in each , rectangle of this land. In the last week of March 


L 
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CHAP. II, A. an irrigation is applied to the ploughed land, and when it is in 
Agticidture ‘odtav it is soMgded and ploughed once with a country 
inciading plough and the “ gtidrd ” seed, at the rate of 13 seers per acre, is 
Irrigation. broadcast. After that it is sohdgded, ploughed again 

crosswise and again sohdgded. The crop germinates quickly 
and the only watering it receives is the one given to enable the crop 
to be ploughed in. This is done in June, when the plants are 
about 2 feet high and just before flowering begins. The crop is 
flattened with a sohdgd and then buried with the Eajah 
plough, and again sohdgded to complete the covering up and 
to level the land. As it is not possible to sow all this gudrd 
in March, the remainder is sown in June and ploughed in during 
August. In order to obtain the Tcharif green manuring conces- 
sion in revenue allowed by Government all giidrd is ploughed 
in by the 15th September. The watering necessary for the plough- 
ing in of the later sown gudrd is often provided by rainfall, 
as is that required for the effective rotting of the gtidrd about 
a week later. If no rain has fallen canal water is used for this 
purpose when it is spare. 

After this the land, so green manured, is ploughed repeated- 
ly with a country plough, and the remainiug land for wheat has also 
been undergoing this treatment ever since the initial opening 
I with the Rajah plough. These operations are often hampered 
during a heavy monsoon, by the land being too wet for ploughing, 
and being inundated for long periods. Where this causes the land 
to be overgrown with grass and weeds and makes the ploughing 
with a country plough ineffective, the Rajah plough is rfeed to 
uproot such growth. Often a sohdgd is used between the 
ploughings to break up big clods of earth in heavy soil. 

In all from 8 to 9 such ploughings are given and the land is 
in excellent tilth by the beginning of October. This is often 
obtained, towards the later stages, by stirring the soil with a horse 
hoe, and rich soils are worked with a Gtijerat hoe to cut the 
roots of weeds well below the surface. Great attention is also paid 
to the levelling of the field, and where necessary and especially 
around the edges, a Jcardh (or leveller consisting of a board 
about 4! x\\' with a metal edge and drawn by two bullocks), 
is used for this purpose. This levelling applies to all crops grown 
here in wdhn, or land in a ploughed condition after a previous 
crop. 

No manuring other than the green manuring described rabove 
is done. 

Preparation oj seed-bed and mefhod oj sowing. — Bauni is 
commenced on about the 12th October, and when the soil is in 
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vatar about 7 or 8 days later, the seed-bed is prepared in CH AP.I I. A. 
exactly the same way as that described for cotton. Immediate- Agricuitnra 
ly it is ready, the seed is sown chiefly with the Automatic Eabi induding 
Drill designed by the Agricultural Department, but also “ kera ” 
by which the seed is- dropped by hand in furrows made about 6 
inches apart with a country plough. In our poorest soils sowing 
by “ chhatta ”, or broadcasting, is also employed. Where the 
sowing is done with the drill nothing further is done to the field, as 
the seed has been covered and an even germination has been 
ensured, but after “ kera ” sowing the field is “ sohagaed ” and 
finally bar-harrowed. 

After this the wats and kiaris are made as described 
for cotton, and as is done for all crops. 

Note, — In connection with sowing operations mention must be made of dab, which is done 
in rich soils to eradicate weeds, such as htmrl, bdthu and pidzi which are apt to germmate in 
them because of the rauni irrigation. This consists of compressing the land with a sohaga as 
soon as it is in vatar after rauni, and ploughing it with a country plough or horse hoe, then 
sohagjbing and ploughing again, and finally again sohagaing it, before the cultural operations 
done for the preparation of the seed-bed are commenced. Sufficient moisture for this is re- 
tained, besides the weeds being destroyed. 

Varieties sown, pure seed and seed rate . — ^Punjab 8-A wheat is 
the type grown here and frequently fresh seed, which is pure 
and smut free is obtained from Lyallpur for multiplication here. 

Pure seed is obtained from our own crop, which has been 
thoroughly rogued, from selected areas of good land. All grains 
which are damaged or touched by rain on the threshing floor 
are discarded,* and only the heavier and fully matured grains, 
which fall nearest the cMaji (winnower) are taken from the 
heap for seed, thus separating it from the smaller and immature 
grains of wheat and weeds which may be present. To further 
ensure soundness, the quantity of seed to be sown by each individual 
tenant is distributed to him during September and as in the 
case of cotton seed, he and his family clean it by hand aad remove 
any unwanted grains that may stiU be left. All this entails a 
certain amount of extra labour and supervision, but the resulting 
seed obtained is purer and sounder than any machine graded 
seed. 

The seed rate varies from 26 to 30 seers per acre according 
to the quality of land being sown. 

Interculture and irrigation . — The first, or Jcor watering 
is delayed as much as possible but as ward handi (water 
. supply in turns) of distributaries usually takes place between the 
end of October and the end of December, and as there is usually 

l2 
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CHAP.n. A. an annual closure all through January, it is given to early sowings 
, rr from the 20th November and is completed by the end of December 

Agriculture « . , i 

including for the whole crop. 

.irngation. Interculture is done, when the soil is in vatar after the 
first watering by hoeing all fields with a bar-harrow, which is 
•weighted. 

The second watering is given in February on the cessation 
of the long closure, but it is not then possible to do any further 
intercultivation. Should rain fall in excess in January the second 
watering is delayed to ward o^ rust or Jcungi. 

The third watering is given in March, about 6 weeks after 
the second, and the fourth and last watering is given from the end 
of March to the beginning of April, to help full maturing. 

Harvesting. — This commences on the 13th or 14th April, 
and the crop is cut chiefly by hand with a daranti (small sickle) 
but also to a small extent, by reaping machines. By the former 
method all the corn is cut very low, and there is no wastage of 
straw for hhusa (broken and bruised straw used as fodder), 
even where the crop has lodged, which it frequently does owing 
to green manuring and high winds, whereas the use of machines 
has been found to be more wasteful and of no practical advant- 
age. 

After cutting, it is tied into large bundles {bhunies) of 
a more or less standard size, by means of a rough rope made with 
wetted wheat stalks, called sub or ber, and they are stack- 
ed three deep and three high in the form of a square at a central 
heap called a Ichalwdrd. 

Threshing {gahdi) commences about the 4th or 5th May, 
and is done by bullocks dragging a pballa (a hurdle covered 
with wheat straw (ndr) and cotton sticks) over the wheat 
from the bhunies, which are opened up and spread out on the 
hard space in the middle of the Tchaltodrd. During this pro- 
cess the straw is repeatedly shaken up by means of a trangli 
(a fork with 5 or 6 prongs made entirely of wood) or a 
sdngd (a similar implement -with only 2 prongs) or a Tcundd 
(an implement •with one wooden prong affixed to the handle at 
about the same angle as the head of a Icahi). When all the 
straw (nnr) has been broken up fine into bhUsd, and the 
whole Malwdrd has been dealt with, the mixture, with the 
grain lying at the bottom, is rounded off into a heap, called a 
dMr, and is then ready for winnowing. This is done either 
■with a chhaj (a flat basket made from the thin tops of sar- 
Jcanda or Tcdnd grass) held high above the head, or by throw- 
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ing the mixture up in the air with a special trangli, which has A. 

8 or 10 prongs and is lighter than the one used for threshing. Agriculture 

Although most of the hh'iisa is separated from the grain by ir^atio)^ 
this winnowing process, yet there is always a small quantity of 
whole and partially threshed sittds (ears of wheat) and pieces of 
straw left in the heap of grain, and this mixture called saind, is 
trodden down by as many bullocks as possible moving round in a 
circle. This process is called me/ir fdnd. It is then winnowed 
again with the clihaj, or by means of a kardhi (a wooden implement 
resembling a large ladle) and the wheat is now free of all hhiim 
and dust and is lifted and stored. The finished heap is called a 
hold, and when the wheat is required for seed purposes the seed 
is selected from it, as already described. 

The hhdsa is stored where it lies after winnowing, either by 
covering (leeping) the long low peaked heaps with mud, called 
dhars, or in mdsils, which are nearly conical stacks thatched 
with long pieces of wheat straw (pdld). 

Chari or Great Millet. 

Preparation of land. — It is grown solely as a Tcharif fodder 
crop, and then only in one acre per rectangle, usually in land 
which held wheat in the previous rabi. 

As with other crops, the initial opening is done with the 
Eajah plough after an irrigation, and ploughed with a coimtry 
plough afterwards. In this case for early sowings, the wadh of 
wheat is opened in June and only one other ploughing is given, but 
for July and August S 0 A^dngs it receives 2 or 3 ploughings with a 
country plough. 

Preparation of seed-bed, method of sowing and seed rate . — ^Por 
June sowings, within a few days of the above preliminary culti- 
vation, and as soon as the wdri (turn of irrigation) of the rectangle 
allows of it, rauni is done. When the soil is in vatar the fiield is 
sohdgded and ploughed once with a country plough, and the seed, 
at the rate of 20 seers per acre, is sown broadcast. After this the 
field is sohdgded and again ploughed, and the sowing operations 
are completed with a third and last sohdgding. 

As it is seldom grown alone, but is mostly mixed with guard 
(Vetch Field), or with mdsh and m/drkg, or in a mixture with gudrd 
and mdsh or mUng, the seed rate for such mixtures is 24 seers per 
acre. 

Variety Sowm. — The type usually sown here is that called 
kdngar, which is insipid and has a pithy stem, but the sweet- 
stemmed variety known as tor is also sown. 
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CHAP, n, A. As it lias been found, in recent years, that July and August 

Agii^ijture sowings are easily liable to damage by smut these are being dis- 
induding continued and replaced by hajra (Bulrush Millet.) 
irngation. IntercuUure and vrrigation. — No interculture is done. 

The first watering is given about 6 weeks after sowing, and 
further waterings are given according as the crop appears to require 
them, and even when the cutting for fodder has commenced. In 
all 3 or 4 waterings are given when none of them has been replaced 
by rain. 

The crop is ready for fodder in 7 or 8 weeks after sowing, and 
it has usually all been cut by the 12th September. 

Senji or Indian Clover or Mblilot. 

Preparation of land and manuring. — This Eabi fodder crop is 
only grown in one acre per rectangle, and usually either immedia- 
tely follows chan or is grown in the wahn (land in ploughed con- 
dition) produced after the wheat crop of the previous year. In 
the former case the preliminary cultivation is that which was 
given to the chari crop, while in the latter case, the wadh of wheat 
is opened with the Eajah plough in June and 2 or 3 ploughings 
with a country plough are given before the senji is sown. 

No manuring is done as all the available farmyard manure is 
reserved for the major crops. 

Time and method of souring, and seed rate. — Sowing commences 
on the 10th to 12th October and two methods are employed to do 
it. The first and more usual one, is that the field is irrigated and 
the seed at the rate of 20 seers per acre, is immediately scattered 
broadcast over it and then lightly raked into the soil by the sower 
walking in the puddle and dragging brushwood, consisting of 
branches of Tcilcar or sheeshum, behind him. This completes the 
sowmg and nothing further is done. The second method consists 
of doing a very shallow ploughing with a country plough when 
vatar is obtained after irrigation, broadcastmg the seed and run- 
ning a sohaga over the field. 

Interculture and vrrigation. — No interculture is done. 

The first watering is given 5 or 6 days after sowing, and be- 
fore the land has time to harden and break up after the rauni 
irrigation in which the seed was broadcasted. The next watering 
is given 20 to 25 days later, and is continued every 20 days until 
as many as 5 waterings may be given, but owing to the sma l l 
area the fodder has usually been consumed before the time for the 
Sth. watering. Tenants with fewer cattle can rdake their one acre- 
last until the first week of March. 
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Variety sown and general remarks. — The more common variety chap, n, A. 
with a yellow flower is the one usually grown here. It is sometimes . .~T 
mixed with methra or chural, but is usually grown alone. It is 
practically never sown in the cotton crop as is a common practice legation, 
in this colony. We frequently grow it in the strips of land in the 
shade made by roadside trees, where other crops, especially pulses 
and toria cannot be satisfactorily cultivated. 

Practically the whole population of the District is either (c) A«noni- 
engaged in or dependent upon agriculture. Even the towns, apart pop^iia- 
from any importance they may possess as residences of hereditary 
religious leaders as at Pakpattan, or places of pilgrimage as at 
Dipalpur, exist mainly to satisfy the needs of the farmers in the 
vicinity. The principal feature of each town is the Mandi and the 
prosperity of the shopkeepers and produce brokers in the town 
depends entirely on the prosperity of the agricultural community. 

When harvests are good and prices are high the District as a whole 
is prosperous. The economic depression which star ed ia 1931 in 
reducing the market price of agricultural produce, more especially 
wheat and cotton, to levels undreamt of in the previous years 
was as ruinous to the commercial classes as to those actually 
engaged in agriculture. 

In the villages, apart from the proprietors and the colonists ubouring 
holding land directly under Government, most of whom have classes, 
the option to become proprietors on certain conditions and after 
a certain period, there are several other distinct classes of persons 
directly or indirectly engaged in agriculture. The old Gazetteer 
distinguishes the tenant (rahah), the day labourer {mazdur), the 
village menial or artisan (kamin) and the farm-servant (kama or 
adhjogia). 

Before canal irrigation arrived the economic position of the T ..r,a.T.te. 
tenants-at-will was a strong one. This is explained in the follow- 
ing passage from the old Gazetteer : — 

“It is no exaggeration to say that he (the tenant) is the 
maiustay of cultivation. The demand, except in a 
limited number of estates, is for tenants to cultivate 
the land, and not for land to be cultivated by tenants. 

The prosperity of individual estates and proprietors 
depends on their ability and success in attracting 
and keeping tenants, Eor this purpose advances 
more or less liberal have to be made to the tenant 
for seed, for food and fox personal expenditure either 
in cash or in kind, or in the case of the poorer pro- 
prietors by giving collateral security for the tenant 
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to the money-lender. Tenants insist on being allowed 
to cut jowar and wheat freely as fodder for their 
agricultural cattle, and also to some extent for those 
which are kept for domestic purposes, and, as a rule, 
for such cuttings no rent is paid. In bad seasons 
or even at other times tenants have little hesitation 
in migrating to more favoured estates or tracts, very 
often without repaying the advances which they have 
received. Outstanding advances due from an in- 
coming tenant to his former landlord are, on the 
other hand, often paid by his new landlord. The 
tenant is, broadly speaking, master of the situation, 
and the expenses incurred in connection with him 
are generally a considerable tax on the landlord’s 
agricultural profits. There are, of course, more or 
less marked variations in the tenant-attracting power 
of different estates ; tenants going far more readily 
to those which get plentiful canal irrigation or sailab 
than to those more dependant on well-irrigation.” 

This is still so to some extent more particularly in the areas 
beyctnd the reach of the canal. It is natural for tenants to prefer 
canal irrigated land to the less secure and more laborious oulti- 
yation on chaki or sailab areas. But on the whole there is no 
shortage of tenants in the District. They are not so plentiful now, 
it is true, as they were a year or two ago. A certain number of 
them have sought fresh fields in the Sutlej valley colony, or in 
Bahawalpur, or even in Sindh. At the same time a number of 
members of non-agricultural classes, hamins and the like, who 
took to agriculture iu the early days of the colony when prices 
were high and conditions generally favourable, have now reverted 
to their proper position as casual labourers preferring even a small 
cash wage, e.g.^ from a road or buildiug contractor, to the changes 
and chances of agricultural life in the present circumstances of 
depression. These tendencies however have been to some extent 
compensated by the fact that a number of grantees in the colony 
areas have taken to direct cultivation and are now able to do 
without tenants at all. 

Day labour. f)ay labourers are rarely employed for agricultural purposes 
except at harvest time, when there are opportunities particularly 
for reapers in the wheat harvest, and cotton pickers in the Kharif . 

ArtiiMms and The principal village menials, who are paid in kind for services 
rendered out of the produce of cultivated land, are the Kumhar 
(potter) and Tarkhan (carpenter) who are known as superior 
Tcmims, ond the Lohar (blacksmith), Modhi (leather worker) and 
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Nai (barber) who are inferior kamins. The first four are all more chap, n, A. 
or less directly concerned with the provision of agricultural imple- 
ments. The Nai is not directly concerned with agriculture, but induding 
as the village barber, messenger and general factotum he renders 
a very considerable amount of indirect assistance in agricultural 
operations. These Tcamins are called se-pi, from the sep or customary 
services which they render. Village menials on a similar scale 
have been introduced into the new villages set up in the colony 
areas and an inducement to them to throw in their lot with the 
newly founded colony communities is afforded by the provision 
in peasant estates of a rectangle of 25 acres, out of which each 
kamin is supplied with an allotment which he is entitled to culti- 
vate for his own support and profit. 

The farm servant described in the previous Gazetteer as kama 
or adhjogia, is not commonly met with in the colony area. They 
are distinguished in that the kama gets wages in cash and clothing 
and food, while the adhjogia gets no pay but shares in the produce. 

The adhjogia, as his name suggests, belongs properly to well irri- 
gation. For each yoke of bullocks one man was generally con- 
sidered necessary. There seems to be little to distinguish the 
adhjogia from the rahak. Neither term is commonly used now. 
Agricultural labourers who are rewarded by a share in the produce 
are generally all classed together as muzaras (tenants), but the 
labourer paid with cash, clothing and food (kama) is still found 
in some of the bigger estates on plots reserved for direct cultiva- 
tion under the supervision of the land-owner. 

The principal crop of the District is wheat. In the Sutlej (d) Principal 
Tahsils at the time of Settlement 1921-22, that is to say, 
before the Sutlej Valley Canals opened, wheat occupied 
43 per cent, of the cropped area in Dipalpur Tahsil and 38 per 
cent, in the Pakpattan Tahsil. Wheat now occupies 45 to 
50 per cent, of the cropped area in chahi lands, about 30 per cent, 
in abi and 20 per cent, in sailab. In the canal irrigated area 
wheat normally occupies about 35 per cent, of the cropped area. 

The various indigenous types of wheat are described in the 
previous Gazetteer as follows ; — 

“ Four kinds of wheat are grown ; Pamman and ratti or 
nikki, both red wheats ; and daudi and ghoni, white 
wheats. Eatti and ghoni are beardless ; the others 
are bearded. The beards and ears of the red wheats 
turn black when they ripen ; those of davdi rem^ 
white. So does the ear of ghoni. The ear of ratti is 
squarish, and does not taper ; that of pamman is 
rectangular, and it does taper ; so do those of daudi 
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and ghoni, which are roundish. Pamman is the 
largest kind ; next comes ratti, and then the white 
varieties. Pamman requires more cultivation than 
the others. It appears to be the same as the vadanah 
of other districts. The grain of it is considered more 
strengthening than that of the other three, and will 
sell dearer ; but well-to-do people prefer the white 
wheat.” 

These types have now largely been superseded by the types 
introduced by the Agricultural Department. The most important 
of these is Punjab 8-A an awned wheat with red chaff and felted 
glumes. The colour of the grains is amber. The next in import- 
ance are Punjab 11 and Punjab 17. The first is a bearded wheat 
with reddish awns and white grains, while the second is a beardless 
wheat with reddish straw and awns. A wheat recently intro- 
duced is cross 518, a bearded wheat with white straw and glumes. 
The awns are short and blackish in colour. This wheat is not 
suited to poor soil, but in good soil there is no better. It is said 
never to lodge however heavy the crop may be. Another wheat 
recently introduced is 9-D., a bearded wheat with white chaff and 
yellow awns. This wheat tillers well and provides an ample 
amount of straw. It is said to be suitable for late sowings. 

In the canal irrigated area cotton is in some ways more im- 
portant than wheat since it is the principal money yielding crop 
to the cultivator. Cotton occupies normally about 30 per cent, 
of the area cropped under canal irrigation. Under ahi irrigation 
cotton occupies about 20 per cent, of the cropped area. On chahi 
lands where excessive heat renders well irrigation in summer 
months for Kharif crops specially arduous, cotton only occupies 
about 5 per cent, of the area cropped, while for obvious reasons 
there is practically no sailab cotton at all. The most popular type 
of American cotton is 4-T’ which was first issued by the Agricul- 
tural Department from Lyallpur some twenty-five years ago. A 
later variety 289-F is popular with some farmers. This is a heavier 
yielder than 4-F and gives a longer staple. But it is sown later 
and matures later and consequently is liable to damage from frost. 
American cotton is termed narma locally : 4-F being distinguished 
as chiUa narma and 289-F as hala narma] the latter having a fuzzy 
dark-coloured seed. 

Of Desi cottons the pre-eminent type is Mollisoni and, in 
recent years, this type has superseded American cotton over a 
considerable area in the Okara Tahsil. Though Desi cottons do 
not command quite as high a price as Americans, they are able' 
to stand up more efficiently against unfavourable agricultural 
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conditions. There have been several serious failures more es- CHAP.n,A. 

pecially in the American cotton crop in recent years, the reasons Agri^ure 

of which have not yet been fully investigated. The symptoms including 

have been shedding of leaves and the premature opening of bolls, 

the local term for which is tirak. These failures have been partly 

the cause for the increased popularity of Desi cotton. At the same 

time the difference in price between the American and Desi cottons 

has of late years decreased so that it stands now roughly at Ee. 1* 

per maund and the premium on American cotton has lost much 

of its attraction. Another type of Desi cotton which is believed 

to be even more drought resisting than Mollisoni is the local red 

leaved cotton known technically as Sanguineum and locally as 

Multani. 

Gram is a crop of some importance especially in riverain Oram, 
areas. It does well on sailah land. In canal irrigated lands it 
occupies about 4 per cent, of the cropped area. It is an easy crop 
to deal with and does not require much water after the preliminary 
watering. 

Sugarcane, though it occupies at most 2 per cent, of the canal sugarcane, 
irrigated area and generally less, is a valuable crop and appears 
to be increasing in popularity in spite of the calamitous fall in 
the price of Gur. This is partly due to the introduction of canes 
from Coimbatore which are very much more productive than the 
local variety. Other good types of sugarcane are obtainable from 
the Gurdaspur District. This crop demands plenty of manure 
and water and careful cultivation. It also occupies the land for 
ten months and is therefore difl&cult to fit in to a rotation. If a 
large area is sown with cotton it is impossible to grow much sugar- 
cane because there is not enough water for it. But some farmers 
discouraged by several bad cotton harvests prefer to restrict the 
area under cotton and to divert the surplus water to an acre or 
two of sugarcane. 

Toria appears to have been practically unknown in the Dis- lona and 
trict before the opening of the Lower Bari Doab Canal. It is now 
a valuable crop in canal inigated areas occupying 4 to 5 per cent, 
of the cropped area in the typical rotation. Toria is sown in 
September and reaped in January , so it occupies the soil a shorter 
time than other Eabi crops and it is harvested most conveniently 
for the farmer just at the time when his Kharif instalment of land 
revenue is due. It is a common saying that the proceeds of cotton 
provide the cultivator with money to replenish his stock of cattle or 
implements and pay off the money-lender. Toria supplies the 
Kharif instalment of land revenue, while the Eabi instalment 
absorbs a share of the wheat crop which the cultivator can ill 

* This IS now not the case. The difference is Rs. 3 or more — January 1935. 
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CHAP. II, A. spare. Other oilseeds grown are taramira and sarhon, but 
Agri^ture cover is inconsiderable. Sesamum {til) is not 

indading grown much in the Bavi Tahsils. In the Sutlej Tahsils at 
irngabon. Settlement of 1921-22 til occupied IJ per 

cent, of the cropped area in the Dipalpur Tahsil and 2-| per 
cent, in Pakpattan Tahsil. It is sometimes sown with 
vwth and mung or with moth alone and sometimes with jowar. 
It is not grown on well land. When the crop is cut, the stalks are 
placed in a circle with their tops pointing inwards and are left 
there for a fortnight with a weight upon them. This heatens 
and softens the pods. Then the stalks are placed on the ground 
with their tops pointing upwards leaning against each other or 
against a straw rope. The action of the sun causes the pods to 
open when the grain is shaken out on a cloth. Fifteen seers of 
hi seeds produce 6 seers of sweet oil. 

Tobacco is of some importance in chahi lands. The tobacco 
from Massanke in Okara Tahsil is particularly popular. But it is 
a crop on which a good deal of labour has to be spent and it does 
not tWefore appeal to the somewhat rough and ready methods 
of the nahn farmer. The method of cultivation is described in the 
previous Gazetteer as follows : — 

“ Towards the end of October the seed-bed is prepared. 
It is manured and dug up with the kahi, and the 
earth is finely pulverized. Two chittaks of seed are 
mixed with as much earth, and gently scattered 
over a seed-bed, one maria in extent. This will 
supply plants for two kanals, when planted out. 
The seed is then rubbed in with the hand or thorn- 
bushes. Manure is scattered over the bed and water 
is given ; or the nanure may be scattered on the 
water. The seedlings are watered every 15 days. 
When the nights get cold, they are covered with 
screens or leafy branches of trees. The north side 
ef the bed is screened completely, and the west side 
partially. In Katik the preparation of the tobacco 
field commences. Manure is put on the ground to 
the height of about 4 inches. Water is turned on, 
and the field ploughed twice and harrowed. The 
ploughing and harrowing are repeated in Maghar, 
Poh and Magh. In Phagan, trenches about 15 
inches deep and broad, with ridges of the same 
breadth, are made with the jandra and dressed with 
the kahi. They are filled with water ; and the seed- 
lings taken from the nursery are planted at intervals 
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of 18 inches, about 6 inches from the top, on the CH AP. Ii , A. 

sides of the ridges. The trenches are filled with 

■water about once a week. One month after trans- induding 

planting the ground is weeded, and a little kallar 

put at the roots of each plant. This treatment is 

repeated at intervals of 20 days to four weeks. At 

the last weeding, some hoe with the Icahi and put 

goat’s dung in the trenches. The flower is nipped 

off all plants, except those reserved for seed. This 

makes the leaves spread, and prevents the plant 

growing tall. When no more leaves form, the plants 

are cut do'wn with the datri, and left on the ground 

three days, during which they are constantly turned. 

Then a hole, big enough to hold the crop, is dug 
in the earth ; the leaves are put in, covered with 
grass and earth, and left for 10 or 15 days. Next 
they are taken out, the stalks and hard ribs are 
removed, and the leaves dried in the shade, and then 
made into twists, called subbs. Stripping tobacco 
is called chhilai, and the person (generally a kamm) 
who does the stripping and twisting, is paid usually 
five subbs for each hundred he prepares, or two or 
three subbs for working till noon ; sometimes he 
gets 4 sers per man of tobacco prepared. It is very 
necessary to water tobacco just before cutting it, as 
otherwise it loses seriously in weight. It is not usual 
to mix tobacco with gur, nor are the stalks burned, 
and the ashes added to the mixture. Only one 
kind of tobacco, the desi or indigenous, is known.” 

Rice is not a popular crop. It is generally only gro'wn where 
the soil is stiff and intractable and not suited to wheat. In the 
Gugera Branch in the Okara Tahsil, it occupies 4 per cent, of the 
cropped area. But it does not fit well into a rotation as the soil 
on which rice has been gro-vm is temporarily at all events spoilt 
for other crops. The crop is generally cultivated from seedlings 
and after the seedlings have been planted out the soil has to be 
kept permanently under water. 

The great millet when sown for grain is called jowar, and 
when sown for fodder is called charri. There is very little jowar 
in the District. For assessment purposes in the Ea-vi Tahsils, generally. 
jowar, charri, maize and bajra were all classed as Kharif fodders. 

In fact these are very little grown for gram in canal irrigated areas. 

Another valuable Kharif fodder is guara, a leguminous plant which 
is on that account particularly valuable for green manuring. 

Sann (hemp) is also grown for the same purpose. Rabi fodders 
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include oats, turnips, lucerne, senji, shaftal, methra, rawan and 
charal. China is also grown as a zaid rdb% crop. Oats are fed to 
horses green or as oat hay. Lucerne is of course an excellent 
fodder for horses, while senji is also popular. Berseem and shaftal 
are types of clover. Methra and rawan (a small bean) are used 
extensively as green fodder and not uncommonly they are mixed 
with other crops such as senji. Charal is a kind of field pea. It 
is sown only on inferior land in the Bet. Hard ground recently 
thrown up by the river is often planted with charal as its roots are 
supposed to have the property of breaking up and softening the 
soil. China is not much grown m canal irrigated areas. It can 
be cultivated in either harvest. For assessment purposes in the 
Eavi Tahsils, it was classed as a fodder and it is not an important 
crop in any case. Kharif fodders in the canal irrigated areas 
occupy 8 to 10 per cent, of the cropped area and Eabi fodders 
about 14 per cent. 

Vegetables are not much grown as a Kharif crop and they are 
of little importance anywhere except in the neighbourhood of the 
towns, where large profits can be made from them. Similarly 
melons are profitable in the neighbourhood of market towns. In 
the villages vegetables are found only in very small patches and 
belong more to the domain of the kitchen garden than of agri- 
culture. 

Pulses {moth, mung and mash) are not extensively grown. 
Moth is the commonest. The stalks and leaves of this plant are 
said to be an excellent fodder for cattle. Mung and mash are 
sometimes sown mixed together, while mung may be mixed with 
jowar or til and mash -with rawan. 

As regards average yields in maunds per acre Mr. Purser who 
carried out the Settlement in 1872-73 has some interesting remarks 
to make : — 

“ Concerning a few crops I have been able to form an 
opinion, partly from actual experiment and partly 
from enquiry ; and I will state what I t hink the 
outturn on an acre of average soil, when the crop 
has been fairly cultivated, and has not suffered from, 
or benefited by, an unusual season. Irrigated wheat 
produces 16 maunds, or about 1,300 lbs. per acre. 
Barley, by all accounts, produces one-quarter more 
than wheat ; so it ought to yield 20 maunds, but it 
does not get as good treatment, and may not pro- 
duce so much. Eice gives 17 or 18 maunds of 
cleaned grain. Kangni produces 14 maunds per 
acre ; but the outturn varies very much. I would 
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put the yield of china at 12 maunds. Cotton pro- chap, n, A. 
duces 6 maunds or, roughly speaking, 120 lbs. of Agri^ute 
cleaned fibre. Lieutenant Elphinstone puts the including 
yield at 12 maunds or 240 lbs. of cleaned fibre. I 
believe that new land on the Eavi will produce that 
much, and 10 maunds on the Sutlej ; but in a couple 
of years the outturn falls off by at least one-half. 

Poppy produces 6 seers of opium, or 3 maimds of 
post and 3 maunds of seed. Tobacco produces 
25 maunds of green plants, which will dry down to 
about 6 maunds. An acre of turnips sells for Es. 24. 
Lieutenant Elphinstone says they sold at 1,600 to 
3,200 lbs. per rupee. Assuming the highest price 
now, the yield, would be nearly 17 tons, about one- 
half less than the Enghsh average including tops 
iu both cases. But I doubt if 3 maunds are pro- 
duced in the maria. As regards other crops I can 
give no opinion that would be of much value.” 

The outturns estimated by Mr. Purser for wheat, barley and Settlement 
cotton are higher than any Settlement Ofi&cer has assumed since, 

In the Settlement of 1921-22 in the Sutlej Tahsils the outturns 
in maunds per acre, assumed by the Settlement Officer were as 
follows : — 



DiPAIiPXTB. 

Pakpattan. 

Nahri, 

Chahi. 

Nahri. 

Chahi. 





Mds 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds 

Cotton 


.. 

.. 

3i-4i 

4}— 6 


4i— 6 

Rice 




12}— 16 

11—14 

13—15 

11 

Bajra 




4—5 

6—6 

6—7 

5 

Jowar 




4 

5—7 

4—6 

4}— 8 

Maize 




6—8 

6—9 

5—7} 

6—9 

Mash. 




3—3} 

4 

3} 

4 

Til 




2}— 3 

3} 

2}— 3 

3—3} 

Wheat 




6—8 

8—10} 

6—7} 

8-10} 

Gram 




7—8 

7—7} 

6}— 8} 

6}— 8} 

Barley 

. . 



6}— 8 

9—12 

6}— 8 

8—10 


At that time the Sutlej Valley Project Canals had not started 
running and the Settlement Officer’s Nahri outturns related to 
inundation canals only. As compared with outturns now ob- 
tained in perennial canal areas they are very conservative. In 
the Settlement of the Lower Bari Doab Colony which began 
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CHAP, n, A. in 1927 Nahri outtruns in maunds per acre have been assumed as 


Agriculture ^O^OWS 

including 



Irrigation. 




Okara. 

Montsjomery. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Eice 

20—23 

15-18 

Cotton 

4-5 

4 

Pnlses 

5 

5 

Wheat 

10—12 

12—18 

Wheat ?ira\v 

14-16 

15—16 

Barley 

10 

12-13 

Gram 

7—8 

7-8 

Toria 

5-6 

5 


These yields -were considered by Government to be unduly 
conservative. 

Im both Tahsils Barani outturns were assumed to be half 
Nahri. Otherwise the only special outturns that were assumed 
in the Bet circle of the Okara Tahsil were 12 maunds grain and 
15 maunds hhusa for chahi wheat, 8 maunds grain and 10 maunds 
hhusa for saUdb wheat and 6 maunds for sailab gram while in 
the case of dbi and sailab wheat in the Montgomery Tahsil the 
outturns assumed were 8 maunds grain and 10 maunds bhusa. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that these assumed outturns, as 
in the case of the Sutlej Tahsils, are undoubtedly conservative. 
In a good year and with a reasonably good soil and proper culti- 
vation wheat in the Montgomery or Okara Tahsils may easily 
average 20 maunds to an acre over a large area. In fact this 
average has been obtained by the Convillepur Barm at Mont- 
gomery over the entire farm on more than one occasion. Mr. 
Purser was also perfectly right in saying that new land on the 
Eavi would yield up to 12 maunds of cotton per acre. But 
this outturn cannot be maintained. Land that has been reason- 
ably cultivated over a period of years cannot be expected to yield in 
a good harvest an average of more than 8 or 9 maunds per acre ; 
while definitely inferior land, of which there is a considerable 
amount in the Montgomery Tahsil, will oftgn fail to yield more 
than 8. No outturns in maimds were assumed in the Montgomery 
and Okara Tahsils for sugarcane, vegetables, oilseeds other than 
form, tobacco or fodder. For commutation purposes a flat rate 
in rupees per acre was assumed for these crops. 
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There are no fruit farms in the Sutlej Tahsils. An experiment chap, n, A. 
was made in setting up vegetable farms near the Mandi towns, ^ 
but this has been abandoned. Small orchards planted more 
particularly with oranges and other citrus trees are popular with 
some of the bigger estates in the Eavi Tahsils and ten 6-acre Erait. 
plots in the neighbourhood of Okara Mandi have been leased out 
for planting fruit gardens by Government to some of -the leading 
men in the vicinity. There is also a fruit garden held on lease 
from Government near Montgomery, the lessee being Sardar 
Ganda Singh, China. But by far the most important fruit farm 
in the District is the Indian Mildura Farm near Eenala which is 
held on lease from Government by Mr. F. J. Mitchell and his two 
sons. This garden covers an area of 720 acres, and is planted 
mainly with oranges and lemons. The lessees, who would probably 
find it difficult to market as such the very considerable outturn of 
oranges and lemons which the garden will produce when in full 
bearing, have shown considerable enterprise in starting the manu- 
facture of lemon squash, orange squash and marmalade. Land- 
holders generally are becoming more interested in fruit cultivation 
in which they have been given a lead by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and their fruit specialist Sardar Lai Singh. Experiments 
have been made with marketing Eenala oranges in London and 
Her Majesty the Queen expressed satisfaction with a case of these 
oranges which happened to come her way, but it does not appear 
that Punjab oranges can be marketed in Europe extensively 
with profit. There is, however, a satisfactory Indian market for 
these fruits and the best methods of marketing are being investi- 
gated. 

The following statement shows the total cultivated area in 
acres in the Montgomery District every five years since last settle- development, 
ment : — 



Irhig \TrT) 



Year. 

By Govem- 
ment works. 

By private 
mdividuala. 

ITnuriiiated. 

Total 

cultivated- 

1896-97 

Acres. 

175,763 

Acres. 

171,160 

Acres. 

49,594 

Acres. 

396,519 

1901-02 

187,874 

145,264 

332,029 

665,167 

1906-07 

292,030 

206,131 

278,830 

776,991 

1911-12 

192,047 

194,155 

271,648 

657,850 

191b-17 

574,504 

189,714 

288,532 

1,052,730 

1921-22 

1,062,008 

163,534 

105,101 

1,330,643 

1926-27 

1,171,810 

157,949 

150,675 

1.480,434 

1931-32 

1,21-9,915 

134,610 

227,364 

1,611,889 


M 
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CHAP, n, A. The year 1896-97 was a particularly bad year. The summer 

Agricidture saihb failed. This no doubt partly accounts 

for the small area cultivated in that year, while in the following 
imgation. years it seems that large areas of crown waste land were leased 
out on temporary cultivation terms. The effect of the Lower 
Bari Doab Canaris shown in the increase by some 700,000 acres 
between 1912 and 1922, while from 1922 to date the further in- 
crease of some 300,000 acres may be attributed in part to the opera- 
tion of the Sutlej Valley canals. 

Seed. The various types of selected seed introduced by the Agri- 

cultural Department have enormously enhanced the cultivators’ 
profits. These types of seed have been indicated in the preceding 
section. The following figures show the extent to which these 
improved seeds have superseded the old types in the District : — 


Name of the crop. 

Total area 
during 
1982*33. 

i^creage under 
improved varieties 
during 1932-38. 


Acres. 

Aere,s. 

Cotton 

275.455 

261,516 

Sugarcane 

21,297 

10,174 

Wheat 

406,116 

836,618 


Eoddsr. The Agricultural Department further deserves credit for the 

introduction of valuable types of fodder, e.g., Lucerne, Berseem, 
Sudan grass, Elephant grass and Japan rape. 

impkmeEtf Methods of cultivation and implements are discussed above 
in Section (&) of this Part. The Agricultural Department has 
been instrumental to some extent in popularising improved types 
of plough together with chaff cutters, horse hoes and bar harrows. 
A simple type of bar harrow has been designed at Lyallpur and 
this and a simple type of chafi cutting machine are probably 
the most common types of improved implemraits in the District. 
Furrow turning ploughs cannot be said to be commonly used ex- 
cept in the big farms and by the more enlightened small holders. 
Horse hoes are intended primarily for inter-cultivation, for in- 
stance in cotton, but they are not common. Such inter-cultiva- 
tion as is done is generally carried out with the ordinary Desi 
plough. 
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There are three establishments maintained by the Agrieul- chap, h, a. 
tnral Department in the District — 

(1) An agricultural station at Montgomery. 


A seed farm at Shergarh on the borders of the Okara 
and Dipalpur Tahsils. 


Agriculture 

including 

Irrigation. 

Agricultural 

Department. 


(8) A seed farm at Patna in the Nili Bar. 

But the Department does not depend entirely on their De- 
partmental Seed Farms for improved seed. Eeliable seed is also 
obtained by the Department from the Eenala and Coleyana 
Estates in the Okara Tahsil and the Convillepur Estate near 
Montgomery. 

Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh holds a grant near Iqbal Nagar Mechanical 
in the Montgomery Tahsil which is intended to demonstrate the 
uses of steam ploughing tackle. The use of steam ploughs de- 
mands that the fields be laid out in a special way with broad 
intersecting roads fit for the passage of the steam engine. It is 
doubtful whether steam ploughs will ever be of any use except 
in large estates where for any special reasons the land-holder 
desires to avoid the cost of Batai cultivation and prefers to culti- 
vate on a large scale under his own direct supervision. Cultiva- 
tion by motor tractors is useful similarly to the large land-holder, 
more particularly to horse breeders, who desire to raise fodder 
crops over large areas as cheaply as possible. But whether by 
reason of the present economic depression or otherwise, tractors 
are not much used in the District at present. 


The editors are indebted to Sardar Lai Singh, the Fruit 
Specialist, working with the Punjab Agricultural Department for Fruit 
the following note on fruit cultivation : — Specialist. 

Acreage . — According to a survey made in 1928 by the Fruit 
section of the Punjab Agricultural Department the district of 
Montgomery had 1,437 acres under fruit gardens, of which Okara 
Tahsil possessed about 866 acres, Dipalpur Tahsil 277 acres, Mont- 
gomery Tahsil 212 acres and Pakpattan 82 acres. The biggest 
garden of over 450 acres* at Eenala Khurd in Okara Tahsil belongs 
to Mr. F. J. Mitchell, a Government grantee, and the second biggest 
garden of 75 acres also belongs to another Government grantee 
Dr. Ganda Singh, Cheema and is situated near Montgomery town. 

There were in all 103 gardens in this district possessing an area 
of over 3 acres each ; 63 gardens of over 5 acres each, 13 gardens 
of over 10 acres each and 5 gardens of over 20 acres each. In 
the matter of total acreage Montgomery District in 1928 occupied 


■*' Tile exact area is 720 acres. 


m2 
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CHAP. n. A. 9th position amongst the districts of the province which is partly 
“7 due to the fact that a great portion of the district has only recently 
iMiS* been colonized and consequently most of the gardens are young. 

Irrigaiioa distinct feature of these gardens however, is that they are 
mainly planted as commercial orchards unlike the pleasure gardens 
of older districts. Eecent economic depression in general agri- 
culture, coupled with the activities of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment in this branch, has produced considerable stimulus as a re- 
sult of which there has been a rapid extension in commercial 
orchards in recent years and Montgomery District may aspire to 
be the most important centre of citrus production in the Punjab 
in the near future. 

Fruit crops. — The fruit trees grown are all kinds of citrus 
varieties, mangoes, guava, grapes, jaman, pomegranate, crab 
apple, falsa, fig, mulberry, banana, peaches, plums, etc. Citrus 
fruits, however (Malta and sangtra especially) are the most im- 
portant of all and occupy by far the largest area as the climate 
and soil of the district are admirably suited for the production of 
these fruits. Other fruits mentioned above are being grown on a 
very small scale and are not of any great commercial importance 
as the varieties grown are generally inferior and the climate for 
most of them not suitable. Grapes so far grown were of ordinary 
quahty, but the Agriculture Department is now in a position to 
recommend suitable varieties. Falsa is a very hardy plant and 
can do well in the district provided the fruit can be disposed of 
soon after picking. Bananas are usually of inferior varieties 
(mostly culinary) and its production is not recommended. Pome- 
granates do fairly well, but suffer greatly from splitting of fruits. 
Peaches, mostly of flat variety, and pluins of local inferior varieties 
flourish greatly, but the superior varieties of these fruits have 
not yet been successfully established. Mangoes are mostly seed- 
lings, as grafted trees being delicate get estabhshed with difficulty 
and have to be protected against frost in winter and hot winds 
in summer. Ber (Z. Jujuiee) is a hardy tree and does very well 
indeed. The Agriculture Department has successfully top- 
worked hundreds of old wild her trees with a view to convert them 
to superior varieties. Other fruits are of little importance. 

Nurseries . — ^It has been the practice so far amongst the fruit 
growers to purchase fruit trees from outside nursery men, mostly 
from Lahore, LyaUpur, Agra and Saharanpur. There are a couple 
of small nurseries at Montgomery and one at Eenala Khurd, but 
the number of plants sold from these has not been very consider- 
able. The attempts of the Department of Agriculture in inducing 
private growers either to propagate their own plants from trees 
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of outstanding merit or to purchase the same from reliable nur- 
series have been partially successful and more and more attention 
is being devoted to this important phase. 

Marheting . — ^With the rapid development of commercial 
gardens of large sizes in the district in recent years, the problems 
of marketing the fruits have come to the forefront. The Mont- 
gomery Fruit Growers Association, organised a few years back, 
has as one of its objects the co-operative marketing of, the members’ 
fruits. In fact some of the members, particularly Mr. Mitchell, 
have adopted standard methods of grading and packing their 
produce and these fruits have ehcited praise from various parts 
of India. Mr. Mitchell has also been responsible for sending the 
first consignment of Indian oranges to England. 

The following table shows the balances outstanding at the 
close of the last two years under the Land Improvements and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Acts : — 


CHAP.n,A. 

Agriculture 

including 

Irrigation* 



1 Act XIX of 1883. 

Act XIT op 1884. 

Balance on 
31st Maich 
1932. 

Balance on l 
31st March. 
1933. 

Balance on 
31st March 
1932. 

Balance on 
31st March 
. 1933. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Montgomery . . . . 

1,02,274 

1,10.238 

72,445 

64,499 

Okara 

27,089 

23,457 

4,205 

5,720 

Bipalpur 

1,08,821 

1,06,734 

32,502 

32,304 

Pakpattan 

40,873 

45,207 

36,129 

34,501 

District Total 

2,79,057 

2,85,636 

1,45,281 

1,37,024 


(/) Rural 
credit. 
Working of 
Land 
Improve- 
ments and 
Agri- 
culturists* 
Loans Acts- 


Loans under the Land Improvements Act are generally taken 
for sinking new wells or repairs to existing wells, digging water- 
courses, breaking up or levelling untilled and uneommanded land 
and instalhng pumping plants for irrigation ; while loans under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are as a rule for the purchase of 
bullocks or seed. Under these Acts the rate of interest is 6^ per 
cent, and recoveries are effected in very easy instalments, some- 
times as many as 40 instalments spread over 20 years. 

These loans are of great value to the cultivator. But where 
co-operative credit societies have been set up, a loan from thes^xeties. 
society is generally taken in preference to a Tacavi loan from 
Government. There are now 591 co-operative societies of various 
sorts in the district out of which 490 are agricultural credit socie- 
ties. The total meipbership of these agricultural credit societies 
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CHAP, n, A. is 12,470 giving an average membership of between 25 and 26 
Agriroiture per Society. The working capital of these societies is over 

including 20 lakhs of rupees averaging just over 4,000 per society. Twenty 
Irrigation, pgj. cent, of the loans outstanding with these agricultural cvedit 
societies was recovered during the year 1982-33 as opposed to 
23 per cent, in the previous year. This percentage is considerably 
above the provincial average of recovery — Montgomery ranking 
in this respect as the third district in the province. The amount 
of money on loan to members of agricultural credit societies at 
the end of the year 1932-83 was nearly 17 lakhs of which 8 lakhs 
principal and 1^ lakhs interest were recovered during the year. 
The recent economic depression has probably benefited the move- 
ment to some extent, in that though expansion has naturally been 
less rapid the opportunity has been taken to close down the more 
hopeless societies. 

Otbei forms Other forms of co-operative societies include thrift societies, 
of which the membership consists mainly of school masteis and 
whose working capital is represented by the savings of their mem- 
bers, and better living societies which lay stress particularly on 
reforms in social customs and ceremonial, hygiene and sanita- 
tion. Special attention is being given to better living societies 
at present. There are now 15 such societies in the district as op- 
posed to 8 last year. There is a most successful zamindars’ sale 
society at Okara which in the past year handled business worth 
9 lakhs. There are similar societies at Arafwala and Chichawatni : 
while the Fauji Zamindars Union at Benala has recently started 
endeavours similarly to dispose of the produce of its members on 
commission. 

Oeutrai There are central co-operative banks at Montgomery for 

Banks. the Eavi Tahsils and at Phkpattan for the Sutlej Tahsils. The 
working capital of the Montgomery institution rose in the year 
1932-33 from 9 lakhs to Ilf lakhs, and of that at Pakpattan 
from 8 lakhs to 8| lakhs. The societies affiliated with these 
banks recovered, in the case of the Montgomery institution 21 
per cent, of their loans outstanding in 1932-33 and 13 • 5 per cent, 
in respect of Pakpattan. 

On the whole the prospects of the co-operative movement 
in Montgomery are bright. The economic depression appears, 
while checking the previous rapid expansion, to have led to useful 
consolidation work which should strengthen the position of the 
movement when economic conditions improve and expansion 
again becomes possible. 

^perative tpjje Circle Eegistrar of Multan is in general charge of the eo- 
® ■ operative movement in the district assisted by 4 inspectors paid 
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by Government. The Punjab Co-operative Union pays 20 sub- 
inspectors for each central co-operative bank. 

Sales and mortgages of land are somewhat restricted over 
a large area of the district, the occupiers being colonists who 
have not yet obtained proprietary rights. The following tables 
show figures for sales and mortgages separately for the last two 
years : — 

Sales. 


! 

Xauie of Tahsi]. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

Area sold 
in acres. 

Price in 
rupees. 

1 

Area sold 
in acres. 

Piice in 
rupees. 

Montgomery . . 

1,919 

.5,02,840 

3,174 

6,76,177 

Okara 

i,715 

3,30,555 

1,791 

3,50,603 

l>Tpaipur 

l,t07 

2,57,409 

1,894 

3,70,832 

Pakpattan 

1 1,910 

6,01,798 

3,095 

3,76,561 

Total 

7,9.51 

17,52,602 

9,954 

17,74,175 


Moitgages. 


Name of Tahsil. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

Aiea tians- 
feried in acies. 

Coiisideiat'oii 
in 1 upees. 

Aiea tiaiis- 
feired in aeies. 

Consideiation 
in rupees. 

Montj^ ornery . . 

751 

1,19,698 

1,329 

1,52,053 

Okara 

1,191 

1,76,162 

2,923 

2,33,868 

Dipalpui 

3,206 

2,33,510 

3,017 

1,42,929 

] ^akpattan 

1,674 

1,40,312 

4,012 

2,65,430 

Total 

6,822 

6,69,682 

11,281 

7,94,280 


For the reasons indicated above the area of land under 
mortgage is not a real criterion of the indebtedness of the district. 
There is every reason to believe that the amount of the floating 
debt in the district — mostly loans from village shopkeepers un- 
secured except on the strength of entries in the shopkeeper’s 
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CHAP. II, A. account books — ^is very large. Included in the amount are numer- 
A ri^ure loans taken by colonists in their districts of origin. It has 

including been estimated for the whole district as between 1^ and 2 crores 
Irrigation. rupees. A large amount of this sum is due to interest. These 
petty accounts are generally made up with compound interest 
at each harvest and when, as has been the case for the last 3 or 4 
years, the zamindars at harvest time are not prepared to make 
any payment on account, it is obvious that the addition of in- 
terest on each occasion will rapidly multiply the amount of debt 
outstanding. The rate of interest on these transactions is com- 
monly as high as 24 per cent, per annum. But though in this 
way the burden of debt has undoubtedly increased by reason of 
agricultural depression, it is at the same time probably true to 
say that there have been very few fresh loans recently. The 
village shopkeeper has suffered from financial stringency probably 
even more than the zamindar and he vdll not now lend money 
except on the most impeccable security. Zamindars as a whole 
have had to cut down their cash expenses to a minumum, when 
loans are a necessity, e.g., to meet compulsory payments to G-ov- 
emment, colonists sometimes resort to a mortgage of a part of 
their holding to the money-lender, the transaction being generally 
entered in the revenue records as a cash rent in order to avoid 
the necessity which is laid on Government tenants to secure the 
Collector’s sanction to mortgage their lands. 

other hand some agriculturist debtors have taken to 
cutting their losses by resort to the Bankruptcy court. This is a 
comparatively new tendency and may lead to a restriction in agri- 
cultural credit in future. It is probable, however, that with 
this menace before their eyes when money again comes to be more 
plentiful and debtors are again in a position to make regular pay- 
ments, many money-lenders will be prepared to effect compro- 
mises with their debtors waiving much of the interest which has 
accrued duiing the lean years in return for an appreciable payment 
against the principal debt outstanding. 

Creditor As regards the general mass of floating debt the creditor is 

generally, as indicated above, the village shopkeeper, who is very 
possibly feanced by some more important firm in the local mandi. 
But quite a number of agriculturists, more particularly among 
the Sikh grantees of Government land, have now taken a hand 
in the game of money-lending. They are prepared to give credit 
more freely than some of the professional money-lenders for the 
reason that they can take land on mortgage unrestricted by the 
Land Alienation Act. They are also in closer touch with their 
debtors and in a better position to press them for repayment. It 
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is believed that, more particularly among the retired military CHAP. II, A. 
officers from Sikh regiments, there are several who have collected Agri^nre 
quite respectable fortunes in this way. incindjng 

The following note has been contributed by the Director of 
Veterinary Services — Mr. Quirke, for whose assistance the 
Editors are very grateful. 

There are only 8 veterinary hospitals in the district. These 
are located at Montgomery,. Ghichawatni, Sheikh Eazil, Arifwala, 
Pakpattan, Dipalpur, Shergarh and Okara. 

This number is not sufficient to meet the needs of such an 
important district and is supplemented by a scheme of fourteen 
outlying rural dispensaries which aims at providing facilities for 
veterinary aid to remote villages. These dispensaries are visited 
on fixed days by the staff. 

The function of the veterinary hospitals is not only to treat 
cases brought there, but they also serve as disease controlling 
centres for a large number of villages. The average number of 
villages attached to each hospital is approximately 270 which 
according to all standards is too many for effective supervision by 
one veterinary assistant. 

Einderpest, Haemorrhagic Septicaemia, Foot and Mouth Contagious 
disease and Black Quarter are the commonest contagious diseases 
met with amongst the livestock of this district. 

1. Binderpest — ^Vernacular names : Mata, Pir, Sul, Mok. 

Seetla, or Gheechak. Outbreaks of this disease usually occur in an 
epidemic form in cycles of every fourth or fifth year. The disease 
is met with in cattle and buffaloes, sheep and goats. The Bets of 
the rivers Sutlej and Eavi which traverse this district are a con- 
stant source of infection, as cattle from the adjoining districts are 
brought in for grazing which very often bring disease. 

The disease responds to careful handling and can be controlled 
by strict isolation, better feeding and protective inoculations. De- 
tailed instructions are issued by the Civil Veterinary Department 
from time to time for the information and guidance of all con- 
cerned. 

2. Hcemorrhagic Septicaemia, — ^Vernacular names: Gal- 
ghotu or Ghari. This disease is chiefly met with in the low-lying 
and marshy areas. It is very fatal specially amongst buffaloes. 

To control this disease preventive vaccinations of all young cattle 
in known diseased areas are parried out by the Department twice 
a year before the rains. 

3. Foot and Mouth disease. — ^Vernacular names ; Munh 
Khur, Bora and Mohar. This is the commonest of all the diseases 
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CHAP, n, A. and is chiefly met ^dth along the main thoroughfares. It is spread 
Agri^ure ^7 movement of stock. There are practically no deaths from 
including this disease except in young and weak stock. Ordinary dis- 
rngation. y^fg^^ants are used as mouth-washes and for foot baths. 

Black Quarter. — This disease though met with in the district 
is not common. It is endemic in certain well-marked localities 
where prophylactic vaccinations are carried out by the department 
every year. 

Other diseases. — Cow and Sheep Pox cases are occasionally 
met with in the district and respond readily to treatment. 

Three days' Sickmss or “ Vil.” — This condition is not very 
common in this district. The sick animals usually recover after 
three or four days without any treatment. 

Parasitic diseases in sheep and goats. — Parasitic diseases some 
times cause heavy mortality amongst sheep and goats in the low- 
lying and marshy areas. Preventive measures are strongly re- 
commended to owners. 

Breeds and Horse and mule-breeding.— BxBviouH to November 1932, horse 
Breeding and mule breeding operations of the entire district were under the 
perations. gj^arge of the Army Eemount Department. Since that time the 
two unbound tahsils of the district {vk., Dipalpur and Pakpattan) 
have been handed over to the charge of the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment. 

There are at present two horse and two donkey stallions 
maintained at the expense of the District Board in these tahsils. 

No fees are charged for the services of these stallions which are 
located at District Board stallion stables. 

_ An average quality mare can be purchased at about Es. 250 
while the prices of small village riding ponies, under 13 hands high, 
range between Es. 25 and Es. 60. 

Detailed information regarding horse and mule breeding 
operations in the bound area can be had from the District Eemount 
Officer, Montgomery. 

Donkeys. — These animals are generally in the hands of low class 
people, chiefly, kumhars, mochis and sweepers, who use them aB 
pack anirnals and make no effort to control breeding. They are 
of fair size about el'even hands high and of a mixed breed. A 
good male donkey costs from Es. 20 to Es. 25 while the price of a 
female donkey is about Es. 15. 

Gattie. The Montgomery {Sahiwal) or Bavi breed of cattle which is 

famous for its milking qualities throughout India is the old in- 
digenous breed of this district. The breed has long since been 
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dispersed with the advent of Inigation works and in its present CH AP.II , A. 
form is met with along the hanks of the river Eavi and in the Agriculture 
Dipalpur Tahsil villages. induding 

Chief characters of the breed . — The colour of choice of the breed 
is red or deep red, but animals of red and white, black and white 
and lalcha (light dark) are also common. Typical cows of this 
breed possess short heads and ears, small horns, an oval shaped 
body, fine soft skin with big udders and prominent milk veins. 

The tail is long and pointed almost touching the ground. Cows 
without horns and prominent umbilicus are said to be the best 
milkers. 

Bulls of the breed have broad forehead, small eyes like an 
elephant, long muzzle, broad chest and very loose sheath and dew- 
lap. They do not make good bullocks and are very sluggish. The 
breed is scattered all over the district in the hands of the junglies 
and cows are exported to all districts in the Province. The milk 
yield varies between 6 to 15 seers per day. 

To hel]) the survival of the breed in this area a special Mont- 
gomery Cadtle Breeding Scheme has been introduced by the De- 
partment in the Dipalpur Tahsil where 65 bulls all bred at the 
Jehangirabad Grantee Cattle Farm have been concentrated. Be- 
sides the above a Dairy Farm located near Montgomery town with 
an area of 485 acres and carrying 258 head of stock has been grant- 
ed by Government t6 Sardar Datar Singh to encourage this breed. 

The average price of a good Sahiwal cow is Es. 100 and of a good 
bull Es. 80 while a bullock of four teeth can be easily had at about 
Es. 40. 

Hissar Breed . — Settlers from all parts of the Province have 
flocked to this district bringing with them their own local types 
of cattle which are mostly of the Hissar type and suitable for 
plough purposes. 

Chief characteristics . — The most common colour of this breed 
is grey or dark grey. The animals of this breed possess wide 
foreheads, medium horns, bright eyes, thin muzzle, broad chest, 
tight sheath, fine short whip-like tail and fine coat with strong 
straight legs. 

The breed is famous for its draught qualities and the cows 
make fair milkers. 

To encourage this breed amongst settlers there are at present 
101 approved bulls working in the district and in addition there 
are 4 Grantee Farms leased by Government for stock breeding. 

The area of these farms is 7,499 acres carrying at present some 
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CH^. II, A. 1,800 head of stock and 17 approved stud bulls. The average 

Agriwdtnre P^ce of a good Hissar cow is Es. 80, of a good bull Es. 200 and of a 
including bullock Es. 100 tO Es. 150. 

Irngfatioii. 

B „ , There are two breeds of buffaloes, indigenous to this district, 

caUed “ Nili ” and “ Eavi.” The names “ Nili ” and “ Eavi 
were given to the breeds as these are found along the rivers Sutlej 
and Eavi respectively (Nili = Blue, referring to the blue water 
of the Sutlej). 

Characteristics of the Nili Breed. — This is one of the finest 
breeds in the Punjab and is well known for its various quahties. 
The animals of this breed are mostly black or brown in colour, 
possess small well-set heads, hollow face with small active eyes. 
Horns are thick at the base and pointed at the tip and form well- 
formed rings, commonly known as “ Kundi,” ears are thin and 
pendulous and neck is long and thin, the body gaining greatly in 
breadth and depth towards the hmits. The tail is well-set and 
long, almost touching the ground. The legs are comparatively 
short. There is generally a big prominent udder, with well 
developed teats about 8 inches long which are a feature of the 
breed. The skin usually is jet black, sparsely covered with fine 
hair. The average milk yield is 10 to 16 seers per day. The 
price varies from Es. 100 to Es. 200 for a good buffalo, while the 
price of a good bull is about Es. 80. 

Buffaloes with white foreheads, while tail and white legs 
(Panch Kalyan) wall-eyed, and jet black colour form the pure 
breed and are much sought after. 

Ravi breed. Bavi breed. — This breed is also very famous and is very 
popular among the Junglies of Montgomery, Multan, Lyallpur, 
Sheikhupura and Lahore Districts. 

General characteristics of t/ie breed. — ^Mostly black and brown 
colours are met with in this breed. The breed is chiefly met with 
along the river Eavi and round about the Bahadurnagar Parm 
in Mardani, Hassanwala, Khichhian villages and Okara town. 

The animals of this breed possess fairly big heads, flat fore- 
head, thick short neck, wide hind quarters, big soft udder with 
long teats, spiral or dropped horns, thin soft hairless oily skin 
and long thin tail. 

The milking capacity of the breed chiefly depends upon the 
nature of food and methods of feeding. The milk yield varies 
from 8 to 15 seers per diem. 

A bull of the breed costs about Es. 70, while a good buffalo 
from Es. 100 to Es. 175. 
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General rnethods oj feeding. — Herds of buffaloes are grazed chap, ii, A. 
during the night on the rough vegetation that gi'ows along the ^ ric^ure 
rivers during the summer season. In winter when grazing is induHns 
scanty, animals are fed various fodders including peas, gram, 
wheat, barley, methi, senji and shaftal all of which are grown in 
the Bet ilaqa for this purpose. Concentrates like crushed gram, 
oilcakes and cotton seed are not fed by village breeders but 
those who keep one or two buffaloes for milch purposes supple- 
ment the ordinary ration with concentrates. 

Breeding Operations. — There are at present 2 District Board 
and 83 privately owned buffalo bulls working in the district. 

Male buffalo calves ordinarily are destroyed at birth except those 
out of very good milkers and these are kept for breeding purposes 
by the Junglies. 

The Desi or brown-faced, long broad eared Bagri sheep arG Sheep and 
alone found in this district. Sheep and goats are only kept by Ireedina 
the lower classes, there being one or more flocks in each village. As 
an industry it does not exist in the district owing to the shortage 
of suitable grazing areas. Sheep are chiefly kept for the purpose 
of milk and mutton and are sometimes exported to Lahore and 
Amritsar Districts for the purpose of meat. 

The average price of a sheep is Es. 6, of a ram Es. 5, of a he- 
goat Es. 5, while a she-goat costs about Es. 7. 

Both the Bagri and Desi breed of camels are met with in the cameis, 
district. Owing to extensive colonization and introduction of 
better roads, good camels are becoming rare in the district. The 
Bagri breed is better Hked than the Desi amongst the Junghes. 

Chief characteristics.— The ideal Bagri has a lean forehead, 
with bold and alert eyes, curved neck, wide chest, good forearms 
with massive quarters which do not slope too much. These animals 
are rare to find, only “ Doglas ” which are a cross between the 
Bagri and Desi are commonly met with. 

The Doglas possess a coarse head, with low protruding under- 
lip, neck like a sign post, straight shoulders, elbows tucked in and 
weak shapeless hind quarters. He combines an uncertain and re- 
vengeful temper with loathsome lack of self-control when rutting. 

The colours are brown, dun and light red. Brown is the most 
popular colour. Todas (young ones) only suckle for six months. 

The female gives its first issue at 4 years and then after every two 
years. 

January to March is time for conception while the period of 
gestation is about 13 months. 
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The average price of a male camel tiuctiiateh between Rs. 100 
and Rs. 170, while that of a female between Rs. 90 and Ra. 180. 

Owing to canal irrigation, practically all the available laud 
has been brought under cultivation and except tor Shamlat Deh 
there are no grazing areas. 

There are only two rakhs in the District under the charge of 
the Forest Department for the production of firewood. These 
are situated in the Montgomery and Dipalpur Tahsils under an 
area of some 19,266 and 9,029 acres. Live-stock are mostly 
stall-fed except along the river banks. 

There is only one horse fair -and cattle show held in the Dis- 
trict which is usually in the month of March at Montgomery. 
The Civil Veterinary Department is endeavouring to start a series 
of small one-day village shows throughout the Distiict and a be- 
ginning will shortly be made. 

Besides the officers of the Ainiy Remount Department, a 
Deputy Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Department is 
stationed at Montgomery who holds the dual charge of Multan 
and Montgomery Districts, under the direct supervision of the 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Dedartment, North Punjab 
Ciycle at Rawalpindi. 

The Editors gratefully acknowledge their indebtedness for the 
following note to Major A. H. Mackie, M. C., and Major F. P. 
Denehy, M.C. of the Army Remount Department : — 

The Indian Horse and Mule- Breeding Commission of 1900-01 
observed in their report that, by utilising the resources of the new 
Canal Colonies then being established, the G-overnment of India 
had a unique and unrivalled opportunity of securing a permanent 
supply of suitable country-bred remounts. The Commission 
strongly recommended the distribution of land to colonists in the 
Jhelum Canal Colony on horse-breeding conditions, as such a 
scheme would admit of breeding operations being carried out 
on practical, closely controlled, and systematic lines, and would 
afford an opportunity of demonstrating to the people of the country 
the material advantages of intelligent stock-breeding. 

Eventually a horse-breeding circle was in the year 1903, 
formed in the Jhelum Canal Colony based on the scheme recom- 
mended by the Horse-Breeding Commission. The advantage of 
the “ controlled ” system of horse-breeding as imposed on the 
peasant grantees of the Jhelum Canal Colony was soon apparent 
and in marked contrast to the “ unbound ” system in force in 
all other districts. 
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Had the Government of India not undertaken any extension chap.ii,a. 
of theii’ horse-breeding operations, it is clear that India will have AgriMdiure 
to import yearly large numbers of horses for its peace require- including 
ments alone, and without any appreciable reserve to fall back on 
in the case of an emergency, except by importation from o\ erseas 
which may be interrupted. 

With a view to making India less dependent on foreign markets 
for military horses and at the same time not losing sight of the 
economic value of such operations, it was decided to extend the 
system of “ controlled ” horse breeding by taking advantage of 
the opportunity offered by the establishment of the new Colony 
on the Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

It was originally anticipated that sufficient land could be set 
aside in the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony to admit of the main- 
tenance of 5,000 horse-breeding and 2,000 mule-breeding grants. 

Owing, however, to serious reduction in the area of cultivable 
land available and to other causes, the area which was eventually 
allotted by the Colonization Officer held a maximum of only some 
3,400 horse-breeding rectangles. 

Pending the formation of the Lower Bari Doab Colony, the 
Government of India sanctioned the notification of the Montgomery 
District as a “ selected district ” for Horse, Mule and Donkey 
breeding operations in 1915, and this district was to be adminis- 
tered as part of the Lahore Circle until further orders. 

Owing to the War and the shortage of Eemount Officers, it 
was not until January 1921 that an Army Eemount Department 
Officer was posted to this district, which was then termed the 
Multan Area and comprised the following ; — 

(a) The Dera Ghazi Khan District. 

(b) The Khanewal, Kabirwala, Mailsi and Lodhran Tah- 

sils of the Multan District. 

(c) The Okara, Montgomery, Pakpattan and Dipalpur 

Tahsils of the Montgomery District. 

Of which the Okara, Montgomery and Khanewal tahsils were 
known as the “ bound ” portion of the “ Multan Area.” 

During 1924-25 the designation of the “ Area ” was changed 
from “ The Multan Area ” to “ The Montgomery Area.” 

At the time of writing (1934) “ The Montgomery Area ” 

comprises only three Tahsils, i.e . — 

(a) Okara and Montgomery Tahsils of the Montgomery 

District. 
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(b) The Khanewal Tahsil of the Multan District. The 
whole a narrow strip of land about 150 miles in 
length and from 15 to 20 miles in width, which is 
served by the Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

All Horse, Mule and Donkey breeding operations in the re- 
maining “ unbound ” tahsils were discontinued by the Army 
Eemount Department owing chiefly to the poor results through the 
lack of interest by the breeders and secondly to the necessity of 
economy. 

From January 1921 the District Eemount Officer toured the 
district with the Colonization Officer, distributed land and selected 
suitable men as horse breeders. 

During these tours the District Eemount Officer inspected the 
mares of the District and found that the majority of them were 
not of a high enough standard to produce Eemounts. 

According to the terms of a horse breeding grant the tenant 
was supposed to produce a mare which, if considered up to standard, 
was branded and accepted by the District Eemount Officer. 

This, however, was impracticable as a man selected for a grant 
promptly produced a useless mare for which he had paid a fabulous 
sum of money. The District Eemount Officer then decided the 
only way to cope with the situation was to purchase mares for the 
grantees from dealers at an average price of Es. 500 and this 
proved successful. 

During the same period the Indian Cavalrj^ Euns were done 
away with, and a few selected mares were purchased by the- 
District Eemount Officer and sold to breeders. 

In spite of the number of mares produced by dealers and those 
received from the Cavalry Euns it was found that sufficient suitable 
mares for horse breeding were not forthcoming to complete the full 
complement of 3,400. Hence during 1923-24 it was decided to 
commence mule Breeding and 500 of the grantees whose Chaks 
were situated at the tail-end of various distributaries where the 
land was inferior, were selected as mule breeders and good pony 
mares including Kabuli mares which are eminently suitable for 
mule breeding were purchased for them through dealers. It was 
not until 1927 that the full complement (3,400) of mares was reach- 
ed. 

At the Commencement of operations in 1921, there was one 
Stallion Stable in the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony and that was 
situated at Montgomery. It was therefore necessary to construct 
as soon as possible a sufficient number of Stables, throughout the 
Colony to accommodate the Stallions. 
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During the period 1921-22 fifteen kateha Stallion Stables were CHAP.n, A. 
erected. These Stables sufficed at the time, but as the number Agricldtni'* 
of mares increased and new stallions were allotted to the Area, including 
it was found that they were inadequate. Therefore during 1926-26 I”™*®**®"* 
steps were taken to construct pucca permanent stables. 

The following statement gives the stables and date of construc- 
tion now present in the Area : — 

These are so situated that no mare has more than 12 miles to 
walk to attend her Stallion Stable : — 


No. 

Name of Stallion Stable. 

Date 

of 

construction. 

I 

Eenala Khurd 

1927. 

2 

Chak 50-3 E. (Pir Sachiar) . . 

1927. 

8 

Shahpur ('105-9 L.) 

1927. 

4 

Lumsdenwala (108-12 L.) . . 

1927. 

5 

Sharifabad (180-9 L.) 

1927. 

6 

Okanwala 

1927. 

7 

Okari (34-14-L.) . . 

1927. 

8 

Mian Channu* 

1927. 

9 

Daulatpur* 

1927. 

10 

Paridkot* 

1927. 

11 

*T ahania*^ . • • • • • 

1927. 

12 

Montgomery 

1930. 

13 

Ohhab* 

1927. 

14 

Shahbore 

1928-29. 

15 

Mamnra Kalan* . . 

1928-29. 

16 

Okara 

1931. 

17 

Kassowal 

1928-29. 

18 

Pakhi (59-5 L.) . . 

1928-29. 

19 

Quresbiwala’*' 

1931. 


The breeding operations have made rapid strides and proved 
a great success. Large number of horses and mules are purchased 
from this colony annually by Government, and those which are hot 
disposed of in this way go towards making the country self-con- 
tained in War when cut off from other sources and are also avail- 
able as a valuable contribution to the ordinary economic require- 
ments of the country. 


*ln Khanewal Tahsil^ Multan District* 


N 
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‘CBAP.n>'A. Benefiting by all experience in tfie Shahpnr Area the law of 
A iTidt re primogeniture was not entorced in the case of horse-breeding 
tenancies in the Lower Bari Doab Colony and the scheme whereby 
Irrigation, selected colonists can lease an additional Gktvernment horse-breed- 
ing rectangle for a specified period of years has proved far more 
satisfactory. 

By selecting the most suitable tenants for these rectangles, 
keen horse breeders have been procured, which has reflected 
favourably on the Horse-Breeding Operations generally. 

Turning to a few technical aspects of the industry, a few 
remarks on the type of mare and stallion maintained in the District 
are of interest. When the Jhelum Canal Colony operations were 
commenced, the foundation stock consisted of the pick of the 
indigenous mares procurable in the country together with a small 
percentage of mares which had been graded up by breeding opera- 
tions in the older studs and “ unbound ” areas such as the United 
Provinces, Eawalpindi and Baluchistan Areas. 

As already remarked on the inauguration of Lower Bari Doab 
Canal Colony, though good mares in sufficient numbers were not 
easy to procure in the first instance, a better type of foundation 
stock was procured than was available when Shahpur Area was 
started. In addition to a valuable supply of graded-up mares 
and fillies which came from the latter area and some of the older 
studs and “ unbound ” areas, mares were imported from Australia 
and any imported mares available in the country were also bought 
up. Apart from the suitable soil good tenants and other favour- 
able elements the rapid success of the horse-breeding operations 
in the Montgomery Area is largely due to the excellence of the 
initial brood stock. 

No review of the Horse Breeding Operations in the Mont- 
gomery Area, however brief, could be complete without a few 
remarks on the Montgomery Eace Club. 

Eemount Officers in the earliest days of the operations realised 
the necessity of stimulating the development of fillies, which 
weije eventually destined for the stud, by tegular work. In order 
to ensure this and at the same time impart a valuable knowledge 
of horsemanship and hotsemastership mto breeders a race course 
was established at Montgomery. 

In 1923-24, with the assistance of the Civil authorities, and the 
support of influential Europeans and Indian Gentlemen in the 
Colony, the D. E. 0. formed a Horse Breeding Association. The 
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Society was supported by over 95 per cent, of tue peasant breeders, chap, n, A. 
In the following year a Eace Course was laid out round the Pair Agri^are 
Ground, and the first meeting was attended by no less than 3,000 ineiu^ng 
spectators. Imgatiom 

The keenness of the local population may be gauged by a visit 
to the course today, where the track, well designed paddocks and 
stands, compare more than favourably with those of many “ up- 
country ” Eace Clubs. 

The professional element has been discouraged and it is a 
pleasure to see practically all the starters, owner-trained and 
frequently owner-ridden. 

The success of this indigenous enterprise is remarkable and is 
proof of the genuine keenness of the Colonists on horse breeding 
and the fact that they continue to support the racing at Head- 
quarters in Montgomery is an indication that they realise the 
benefits which regular work bestows on their stock. 

In conclusion, the active co-operation of the Punjab Gov- 
ernment, and the part which private individuals and institutions 
have played in encouraging horse breeding in the Colony is worthy 
of commendation. 

Government have since the inception of the breeding opera- 
tions given financial assistance in the form of prize money and 
premiums to the Khanewal and Montgomery fairs. 

The following have also given generous donations which have 
been devoted to the encouragement of local racing and to distri- 
bution to breeders in the form of prize money and premiums. : — 

W. I. T. C., Ltd. 

E. C. T. C. 

Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., K.C.I.E. 

Sir C. N. Wadia. 

Their generous and public spirited support has not only 
stimulated the indigenous industry, but financially benefited 
peasant breeders who owe these donors a debt of gratitude. 

With its scanty and precarious rainfall anything like systematic 
Barani cultivation in this district has always been impossible. 

Prior to the comparatively recent introduction of weir controlled 
canal irrigation agriculture depended almost entirely either on 
axti&cial irrigation from wells or inundation canals, or on river 

n2 
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CHAP, n, A. floods (Sailab) or river water lifted by Jballars (Abi). In those 
’ days even wells if unassisted by inundation canals or river floods 
InduS'were, except in seasons of unusually good rainfall, a precarious 
Irrigation. vinreliable means of cultivation. If at that time the district 
had had to depend on Avells alone it would soon have become an 
uninhabited desert. With the exception of a few scattered es- 
tates in the Bar cultivation was confined to tracts which had in more 
or less recent times received river floods or irrigation from the 
Sutlej canals. 

The Sutlej inundation canals have now as indicated in Part B 
Inunction Chapter I been merged in the perennial or non-perennial canals 
of the Sutlej Valley Project. The history of this Project in so far as 
it relates to the Montgomery District has been briefly discussed in 
Part B of Chapter I. 

Dipaipur The Dipalpur Canal has already run for some 40 miles through 

the Lahore District before it enters the Dipalpur Tahsil, which it 
does near Bhila Gulab Singh, having first thrown off the Khanwah 
Branch, which enters the District a few miles north of the main 
canal. The Khanwah Branch (following in the main the ahgn- 
ment of the old Khanwah Canal) splits at Hujra into the North 
and South Distributaries, which with their Minors serve the 
northern portion of the Dipalpur Tahsil, extending a few miles 
into the North-East corner of Pakpattan. The North-East 
corner of the Dipalpur Tahsil is reached by the tail of the Chunian 
Distributary of the same canal. The Dipalpur Canal bifurcates 
at Eukanpur into the Uj^per Sohag and Lower Sohag Branches, of 
which the Lower Sohag is by far the longer and more important, 
extending far into the Pakpattan Tahsil ; this branch trifurcates at 
Gurditta into the Para, the Malka Hans and the Nurpur Distribu- 
taries, of which the Nurpur is the longest, tailing off in the Arifwala 
plantation. The irrigation supplied from the Dipalpur Canal is 
entirely non-perennial, the channels running (river supplies per- 
mitting) from about 10th April till early October. The designed 
irrigation ratio on this system is 3-48 cusecs at outlet head per 
1,0W acres of cultivation. 

Pa^attan The Pakpattan Canal, which has its headworks at Sulemanke^ 
Ca”®*- runs for about 12 miles through the Dipalpur Tahsil, but supplies 
no irrigation till it has run for another 5 miles in Pakpattan. It 
then throws off, on the left bank, a small non-perennial distribu- 
tary, the Bhatti, and, a mile further on at Ghumariwala, the im- 
portant Khadir Branch, which runs along the southern edge of 
the Pakpattan Tahsil and supplies sir^le-harvest irrigation to ihat 
area, and far on into the Mailsi Tahsil as well ; its northern boundary 
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of irrigation is, throughout most of the Pakpattan Tahsil the chap. U, A. 
old embankment of the Southern Punjab Eailway, which, as 
indicated in Section G- below was relaid on a more northerly align- including 
ment to serve the perennially-irrigated area of the Colony. After 
Ghumariwala the main line of the Canal continues in a westerly 
direction towards the north-West comer of the Pakpattan Tahsil, 
and throws off distributaries, mainly from its left bank, which 
(with the exception of two or three serving proprietary villages) 
supply perennial irrigation to the area north of the Khadir bound- 
aiy ; the most important of the Distributaries are 2-L (Qabula 
Distributary) which flows past Arifwala and ends north of Jam- 
lera, and 8-L (Patna Distributary) which is of far larger size and 
flows on over the Mailsi border. The designed irrigation ratio 
of perennial channels of the Pakpattan Canal is 2.88 cusecs per 
1,000 acres of cultivation ; on non-perennial channels the ratio is 
the same as on the Dipalpur Canal. 

The history of the Lower Bari Doab Canal has also been dis- Lower 
cussed briefly in Part B of Chapter I. Prom the headworks at canaL 
Balloki this canal for about 30 miles runs sourth-west till it ap- 
proaches the North-Western Eailway line near Eenala. Out of tms 
30 miles approximately the first 20 miles are in the Lahore District. 

Prom Eenala the canal follows the main watershed of the Doab a 
course nearly parallel to and north of the railway line. The dis- 
charge at the head is 6,750 cusecs out of which the Khanewal Tahsil 
in the Multan District gets a share. The Okara and Montgomery 
Tahsils are served by the Gugera Branch and the distributaries 1 
to 7-E from the right bank of the canal and distributaries 1, 1-A, 

2, 4, 5 and 9 to 14 from the left bank of the canal. Canal irriga- 
tion throughout the Okara and Montgomery Tahsils is perennial. 

On the Gugera Branch the Canal Department aims at an irriga- 
tion ratio of 3 cusecs delivered at outlet head for every thousand 
acres of cultivation. The irrigation ratio throughout the rest of 
.the Lower Bari Doab Canal system is 3.33 cusecs delivered at 
outlet head for every thousand acres of cultivation. The es- 
tates on distributary 1-A on the left bank in the neighbourhood of 
Eenala being uncommanded by flow are irrigated by a hydro- 
electric pumping system originally installed by the late Eai Sahib 
Sir Ganga Earn who held the area commanded thereby on lease 
from Government for a period of ten years in return for his expen- 
diture on the installation. This area with two smaller uncom- 
manded areas on the right bank in the Okara Tahsil, which are 
also irrigated by electric pumping plants and were originally on 
lease with the late Eai Sahib Sir Ganga Earn, have now been 
taken over for irrigation purposes by the Canal Department. 
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In the year 1896-97, 10,884 wells existed in the district, of 
which 9,688 were in use. The wells now in use (1933) number 
9,261 distributed over the Tahsils as follows : — 


Tahsil. 

Number of 
wells 
working. 

Average acres of 
pure chahi, 1929-80 
-1931-32. 

Montgomery 

896 

5,684 

Okara 

715 

7,439 

Dipalpur 

5,305 

82.819 

Pakpattan 

2,845 

28,481 


Eecently in the Sutlej Tahsils a considerable number of dis- 
used weUs in the Bar have come to light in areas allotted to Janglis 
or other colonists. Such colonists are generally prepared to pay 
a reasonable sum to Government in return for proprietary rights 
in these wells. In areas proposed for non-perennial irrigation 
wells are definitely necessary as a supplement to the Kharif supply 
from the canals, more particularly to mature the Eabi crop which 
has been sown in land watered by the canal just before it closed 
down in the autumn. In such areas, Crown tenants are not eligible 
to acquire occupancy r^hts until wells have been sunk in their 
holdings. 

Water is always raised by the persian wheel and most of the 
wells are pacca, that is lined with masonry. The depth of the 
'wells to the water varies from a few feet near the river to 60 feet 
or more in the Bar. The cost of a well and the area it can irrigate 
annually depends very much on the depth of the water. The 
area a well can water depends so much on the nature of the soil 
and character of the season, the quality of the cattle employed 
and the industry of the cultivator that it is not possible to say the 
area irrigated is so much, neither more nor less. Mr. Purser 
found the average area in spring was just 3-l/8th acre per yoke 
in fair average soil with water 25 feet from the surface. This 
would give about 25 acres as the area irrigated from a well per 
armum. The area, however, varies in different parts of the district. 
In the previous Gazetteer when weU irrigation was very much 
more important than it is now, it was found that a fair average 
would have been 25 acpces jn Dipalpur, 20 acres in Pakpattan and. 
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Gugera (Okara) and 15 acres in Montgomery. Though if Ghahi chap.ila. 
NaMi and Ghahi Sailab land were included, one well could no Agri^tare 
doubt irrigate more than 30 acres. The ease is altered now. It indad^i^; 
will be seen from the figures shown above that the actual “"s***®"* 
irrigation per well annually amounts now to about 10 acres in 
the Okara and Pakpattan Tahsils, something over 14 acres in the 
Montgomery Tahsil and between 15 and 16 acres in the Dipalpur 
Tahsil. 

In sinking a well, a hole rather larger than the proposed brick 
cylinder is dug down to the sand. This is called par. Then a 
circular frame {chak) is laid down in the par, and the cylinder of 
brick and mud, or in rare cases of brick and lime, is built on it. 

When this has got a few feet above the surface, the sand and earth 
inside and under the chak are dug out, and hoisted up and thrown 
aside. As the cylinder sinks, it is built up at the top. The 
excavation, after laying down the chak till the water is reached, is 
called tor. It is made by a class of men called tohas or thobas. The 
toba is armed with a broad heavy pick-shovel like an exaggerated 
kahi or kassi. This he strikes into the sand or earth, and when 
it has got a good grip it is pulled up with its load by those above. 

When the water is reached the excavation is called tobai. On 
the water becoming deep the toba has to dive. The work is very 
hard, and he is fed in the most sumptuous way. As soon as the 
cylinder has been sunk deep enough, the parapet is completed, 
and the wood-work put in its place. There is no fixed depth to 
which a cylinder should be sunk below the water level. If the 
chak rests on firm soil, a smaller depth will sufl&ce than when the 
foundation is shaky. In a single-wheeled well the diameter of 
the interior of the cylinder will be ten to twelve feet, and the thick- 
ness of the brick-work from eighteen inches to two feet. Some- 
times in sinking a well, hard sticky clay occasionally mixed with 
kankar, called jillhan, is met with. If there is much of this, it is 
found impossible to sink the large cylinder or kothi and a smaller 
one has to be sunk inside it. Similar smaller cylinders are sunk, 
when the water-level in the well has fallen, or the bottom has 
given way. They are known as bachcha. Wells are built some- 
times large enough to allow of two Persian-wheels working at the 
same time. Such a well is called wan. Its cylinder has an in- 
terior diameter of about 15 feet. It costs about one-quarter, or 
as much as one-third more than a single well of the same depth. 

When water is near the surface, and the supply is good, suqh double 
wells are common. But where the water-level is deep tenants 
dislike working at wans ; for the men working one wheel may be 
put to much inconvenience by those at the second wheel driving 
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€HAP.ii,A. on their bullocks at an extraordinary pace, and so reducing the 

Axri^ttre water-level below the limit reached by the buckets of the first 
wheel. In this district wells have no springs. They are filled 

inrieation. percolation. In some wells the water-level is never much 
reduced — the water is then said to be pahka-panL In some the 
water-level is reduced by ordinary working of the well ; the water 
in this case is called ubkas. If a well is not subject to much influx 
of sand, it is cleaned out once in 10 or 12 years, but othervAuse in 
five or six. The cost is small. As long as the water is shallow, 
the cultivator does the clearance himself ; when it becomes deep, 
tolas are employed. Kacha wells are not common. They are 
found only near the rivers. Sometimes they last very well — 
four or five years ; but two years would be a high average. They 
are very uncertain, and may tumble in at any moment ; and some- 
times do, just when they are wanted to mature the crops. From 
the bottom to a few feet above the water they are lined with a 
cylinder made of wood, or branches of pilchi or kana. Such wells 
are the only ones found in tracts subject to serious inundation, 
as it matters little whether they are knocked in or not. The 
irrigation capacity of a kacha well is but little inferior to that of a 
pacca well. 

Wen gears. The wood-work of a well is called harat. This is the ordinary 
Persian-wheel. It consists of many parts. The size of the wheel 
depends upon the depth of the well. The larger it is, the easier 
work for the bullocks. The jora or pair of horizontal and vertical 
wheels are made of kikar but on the Eavi ukhan is sometimes 
used. The mahal or rope frame to which the buckets are fastened 
is made of A jom at the end of last century was reported 

to cost about Es. 20 if made of ukhan and Es. 30 if made of kikar. 
Enquiries in the Okara Tahsil made by Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners under Settlement training in 1928 showed that a jora 
cost Es. 100 to Es. 120. Now-a-days iron well gear is obtainable 
and is of course very much more durable. For instance if munj 
mahals are used, 5 or 6 are required in a year, each mahal costing 
about Es. 10 as opposed to Es. 2 at the end of last century. Where- 
as iron buckets are reported to last for about 3 years without 
replacement. The lifting gear for a well if made of wood together 
with mahal, buckets, etc., costs now-a-days something under 
Es. 300. If iron gear is installed instead the cost is only about 
Es. 100 more. The size of the bucket depends on the depth of 
the well : the deeper the well the smaller the bucket. 

A jhallar is merely the Persian-wheel of a common well trans- 
ferred to the bank of a canal, the margin of a jhil or the high bank 
of a river or creek, A small pool is excavated immediately below 
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the jJiallar to collect the water, and afford the wheels a snflSicient chap. u. a. 
surface to work upon. As almost the whole expense consists in Agri^are 
the wood-work, jhallars are constructed and abandoned again including 
without materially affecting the prosperity of the zamindars. *^”8***®“* 
They are met with in favourable situations on the Kavi and Sutlej, 
but the cultivation depending on them in these situations is very 
precarious. In the case of an ordinary jhallar the water is much 
nearer the surface than in an average well, and so the jhallar will 
irrigate much more than the well ; at least half as much more. 
Cultivation by jhallar from a river or hudh is known as Ahi culti- 
vation. Jhallars are sometimes installed to lift the water on to 
uncommanded land from a canal distributary or water-course 
with the permission of the Canal Department. The cultivation 
in these circumstances is recorded as jhallari. 


The following statement shows the number of jhallars working 
in 1933 



Montgomery. 

! 

Okara. 

Dipalpur. 

Pakpattan. 

On nvers or budhs 

On canal distributaries or water-cour- 

63 

32 

70 

38 

ses 

6 

16 

2 

1 


The following observations on the methods of working a 
well from the previous Gazetteer are interesting, though the area ^ 
in which pure chahi irrigation is done is now not very important. 
Most of the best cultivators have migrated into the canal irrigated 
areas and the wells are mostly very lightly worked. 

“ A kamil, or thoroughly found well, has six yokes of two 
bullocks each. In some cases there are as many 
as eight yokes, but the average is under six. If 
the well is fully yoked, there are, as a rule, more than 
one set of cultivators. In this case they take turns 
at irrigating. These turns are called waris or haris. 
The length of each hari depends on the number of 
yokes and the aridity of the soil. The more yokes 
the longer each hari, the drier the soil the shorter 
each turn. The length of the hari is generally six 
hours ia Montgomery, 12 hours in Pakpattan and 
Gugera, and 24 hours in Dipalpur. If there are 
eight yokes at a well, each will work one pahar or 
three hours ; if there are six, three will work during 
the day, the others during the night. If there are 
four yokes, each works one pahar and a quarter ; 
and when the fourth yoke has done its work, the 
first begins again. Pour yokes can keep the well 
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going day and night. Less than four cannot. A 
well with six yokes will irrigate about 5 kanals, or 
5/8th of an acre of fair gasra land in 24 hours, when 
the water is 25 feet from the surface but very much 
depends on the seasonal conditions ; if there has • 
been good rainfall, 6 or 7 kanals can be watered. The 
deeper the water and the more sandy the soil, the 
less the area irrigable. About one acre of sikand 
could be irrigated by the same well in the same time, 
but less thoroughly owing to the slower rate of per- 
colation downwards in sikand as compared with 
gasra. During the hot months irrigation is carried 
on only during the night. In the cold weather each 
homestead well is a small village in itself. The 
cultivators with their families, cattle and goats, 
reside at it. Sheds are put up for the cattle, and 
feeding troughs prepared ; fodder is collected in 
circular stacks made of cotton stalks (called falla) ; 
the oratory or tharha is put in order and strewed 
with straw ; and every one settles down to five 
months’ hard work. And standing out in a sldshy 
field in one’s bare legs, a couple of hours before 
sunrise on a January morning, with thermometer 
marking 10 degrees of frost, opening and closing the 
water-courses leading into the little beds into which 
the fields are divided, is not the work those people 
would choose for themselves who are fond of calling 
the natives lazy.” 

The following statement shows for the year 1932-83 the total 
areas entered in the records of each Tahsil as irrigated. Perennial 
and non-perennial canal irrigation, irrigation by wells and irrigation 
by JhdUars have been shown separately. A comparison of this 
statement with the statement on page 182 above will show that 
only in the Pakpattan Tahsil is the area entered as Ghahi normally 
fully cultivated annually : — < 


Tahsil. 

Total 

cultivated 

area. 

Total area 
under 
perennial 
canal 
irrigation. 

Total area 
under non- 
perennial 
canal 
irrigation. 

Total area 
irrigated 
by wells. 

Total area 
irrigated 
by jhaUara. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Montgomery 


452,669 

440,114 


6,764 

960 

Okara 


316,660 

297,389 

• « 

11,365 

229 

Bipalpor 

.. 

282,028 

. , 

104,639 

164,002 

1,365 

P^likpattan 


342,624 

* 

134,100 

104,806 

27,318 

1 491 
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The sum charged to the irrigator on account of the canal CH AP.n , A., 
water supplied by Government is called Occupiers’ Bate or Abiana. AgricuUnre 
This is levied at each harvest at a rate varying in accordance with induing 
the crops grown and matured in each acre sown. Bates of Abiana i'”*®^**®®* 
are notified from time to time by Government in exercise of the Canai water 
powers conferred by Section 75 of the Northern India Canal and 
Drainage Act. A schedule for the Lower Bari Doab Colony 
was published in Public Works Department, Irrigation Branch 
Notification No. 0474-B. I., dated the 14th July 1931. Irrigation 
from this Canal in the Bavi Tahsils is all perennial. The important 
rates per acre matured are : Sugarcane, Bs. 12 ; Bice Bs. 7-8-0 ; 

Cotton, Bs. 6-4-0, wheat Bs. 5-4-0, oilseeds Bs. 4-4-0 and fodder 
Bs. 1-8-0. If arrangements for lifting water from canal distribu- 
taries or water courses have to be made by the irrigator, he pays 
only half rates. Perennial irrigation in the Sutlej Tahsils is sub- 
jected to similar rates. The substantive notifications are Irriga- 
tion Branch Notifications Nos. 1198-B. I., dated the 9th November 
1926 and No. 0280-B. I., dated the 26th September 1927. Such 
amendments as there have been later are concerned to amplify 
the definition of fodder crops and to ensure that certain crops 
ploughed in as green manure before 15th September are not 
assessed to water rates. 

Non-perennial channels in the Sutlej Tahsils are assessed to a 
special schedule of water rates. These include the entire Dipalpur 
Canal and on the Pakpattan Canal the Khadir Branch and the 
Distributaries named Chak Dogar, Bhatti, Bahmanki, Tabbar, 

Salimkot, Jiwan Shah and Shaflfi. The schedules for these channels 
show a Bs. 10 rate for sugarcane instead of Bs. 12, and consider- 
ably reduced rates for all Babi crops. Wheat for instance is 
charged Bs. 2-8-0 instead of Bs. 5-4-0. 

These charges are calculated for every holding at each harvest Bemi^na 
by a staff of Patwaris and Zilladars maintained % the Canal De- 
partment, and they are generally payable unless there has been a 
complete failure in the field in question. Standard rules for re- 
missions of occupiers’ rate were published in Irrigation Branch 
Notification No. 0252-B. L, dated the 12th July 1929. Two types 
of remission are contemplated, (1) casual remissions of the total 
Government demand over areas not less than one acre in extent 
where the crop is found to be so nearly a complete failure that the 
cultivator can recover nothing beyond the seed and the bare 
costs of cultivation ; (2) remissions over large areas in the case of 
widespread calamities. Bemissions of the second type present 
little difficulty as the effect of a widespread calamity such as a 
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CHAP, n, A. hail storm is not open to much dispute. The other type of re- 

j^raltnre missiou which is dealt with at every harvest is a much more trouble- 
wdoding some matter. The practical point which the canal inspecting 

imgabon. j^^s to decide in respect if each field for which an application 

for remission is put up, is whether the crop in that field amounts 
to less than 25 per cent, of the normal crop, the normal crop being 
interpreted as one giving a yield equal to that adopted by the 
Settlement Of&cer for the crop in question when framing his half 
nett assets estimates. It should be observed that these ordinary 
harvest to harvest remissions cover not only Abiana, but also 
land revenue, Malikana and cesses. There are now no partial 
remissions in the Eavi Tahsils. In the Sutlej Tahsils there are 
some channels on which cultivation is not yet considered to be 
sufdciently developed to justify the full application of the standard 
rules. Here special arrangements of a more or less temporary 
nature are in force, assuring the cultivator of more generous 
treatment, a somewhat less rigorous interpretation of “ failure ” 
being permitted. Originally in Irrigation Branch Notification 
No. 0165-E. I., dated the 24th June 1929, it was laid down that in 
case of widespread calamities in the Sutlej Tahsils on the Pakpattan 
or Dipalpur Canals, if it was believed that over a considerable 
area an average crop in the particular season was more than a 
four anna, but less than an eight anna crop, half remission might 
be granted and whole remission if it was believed to be less than 
a four arma crop. It was added that owing to irrigation on these 
canals not having yet become stable, special rules should be 
applied temporarily, the effect of which was that it was the zilla- 
dar’s duty to grant remission according to the 4-aima — 8-anna rule 
whenever due whether it was claimed or not. Subsequently these 
special rules by Irrigation Branch Notification No. 1875-S./Eev., 
dated the 28th June 1933, were limited in their application to 
certain specified channels in the Bar division of the Pakpattan 
Canals. 

Ara^e It has always been the settled policy of Government in con- 

‘ nection with canal construction that all charges for the digging 
of water-courses and building of culverts over them, should be 
borne by the irrigators and not by Government. In the Eavi 
Tahsils all water-courses and culverts were made by Government 
and the expenditure was recovered from the irrigators in the form 
of acreage rate charged at Ee. 0-8-0 per assessed acre in each 
harvest. This charge might more properly be called “ construc- 
tion rate,” the term acreage rate being liable to cause confusion. 
Collections under this head in the Eavi Tahsils have been discon- 
tinued since the 1st of April 1929, as it has been calculated that 
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the total sum to which Government is entitled has been reached, chap, n. A* 
In the Sutlej Tahsils, when colonization started, an estimate was 
prepared of the probable expenditure in the whole colony on including 
culverts, water-courses, etc., and the charge per allotted acre 
was fixed at Es. 3. This was either payable in a lump sum when 
the land was allotted or in eight half -early instalemnts totalling 
Es. 4-4-0. As regards proprietary viJlages it was believed that 
the owners would be prepared in their own interest, where re- 
modelling of water-courses was considered necessary, to pay the 
same charges. If they were not prepared to do so, it was directed 
that they should be given the option of doing the work themselves 
in accordance with the Department’s requirements. But in 1929 
numerous representations having been received, it was decided 
that in proprietary areas no culverts should be constructed for 
the present and that the acreage or construction rate should be 
fixed at Es. 1-10-0 per acre of the gross culturable area within 
the Ohakbandi, if paid in a lump sum, or Es. 1-12-0 per acre re- 
coverable in 8 equal half-yearly instalments in the case of those 
who preferred to make payments by instalments. 

Mr. Purser in 1870 gave a very detailed report of the costs of Costs of 
sinking a well. For a well 40 feet deep, one mile from the brick 
kiln, he estimated an inclusive charge of Es. 300-7-6. The account ^ ^ * 
begins with an item of Ee. 1-4-0 for Gur for good luck and ends 
with Es. 2 given in charity. Calculations made by officers under- 
going training in the Lower Bari Doab Colony settlement in 1928 
indicated that the average cost of sinking and equipping a well 
was something over Es. 1,500 excluding the cost of bullocks, and 
that subsequent maintenance charges, again excluding bullocks, 
and without reckoning interest on the capital cost of the cylinder, 
were some Es. 146 per annum of which some Es. 33 per anTinm had 
to be borne by the proprietor and the remainder by the tenant. 

These sums of course do not represent cash payments as much of 
the labour and materials are supplied free locally. Confirmation 
of this estimate is supplied by the British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion of Khanewalj in the Multan District, who sunk a number of 
wells in the Mails! Tahsil near the border of the Pakpattan Tahsil 
in 1929-30. These were pacca weUs with iron mahls and several 
have tubes a couple of hundred feet down to tap lower water. 

These wells cost just under Es. 1,600 each. The cost of labour 
and materials has decreased in the last few years. The member 
of the British Cotton Growing Association who supplied the above 
figures estimates that the same wells would now cost Es. 1,300 
to Es. 1,400 each and that a good pacca well with iron mahl and 
equipment could now be sunk to a depth of 60 feet to 80 feet for 
about Es. 1,200. Wells recently sunk on 6-E., bricks being pro- 
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CHAP, n, A. 

Agriculture 

including 

Irrigation. 

Kachha wells. 


<a) Rents, 


Cash rents, 
Eavi Tahsils. 


cured from Montgomery (five or six miles away) and much of the 
labour being provided by the zamindars themselves are reported 
to have cost Es. 1,000 to Es. 1,100 each. 

Kachha wells can probably be sunk at a cost of few hundred 
rupees. These are only of use where the water level is high, for 
instance near the river. Normally the cultivators who are going 
to use them supply most of the labour themselves and find the 
materials on the spot, so that the actual cash expenditure is 
negligible. 

Section B. — ^Rents, Wa^es and Prices. 

At the time of Mr. Eag%n’s settlement cash rents were practi- 
cally unknown in the district. Eent was almost universally taken 
n the form of batai or actual division of the produce. This is still 
the ease outside the canal irrigated area. 

In the area irrigated by the Sutlej Valley Canals it is difficult 
as yet to generalize regarding standard cash rents. In the Eavi 
Tahsils though cash rents have been more or less common since 
the Lower Bari Doab Canal started to run, agricultural economics 
have passed through so many vicissitudes, especially in the last 
few years, that here too it is impossible to lay down any reliable 
standard. In 1927-28 6 per cent, of the cultivated area in the 
Okara Tahsil and 14 per cent, of the cultivated area in the Mont- 
gomery Tahsil were cash rented. In each Tahsil rents varied 
within very wide limits. But in all eases they have this feature 
in common that the rents fixed represented net profits to the land- 
holders, all costs of cultivation and all the Government demand, 
land revenue, Abiana, etc., being met by the lessee. During the 
prosperous years of agriculture between the Great War and the 
recent economic depression, there were lands, for instance near 
Eenala in the Okara Tahsil, which brought in a clear profit of 
Es. 52 per acre to the landholder. In 1927-28 in the Ganji Bar 
Circles in the Okara and Montgomery Tahsils, that is to say, the 
circles in which there was practicaUy no old proprietary land, the 
average cash rents were respectively Es. 26 and Es. 20 per acre. 
In those days Es. 10 per acre was considered to be an exceedingly 
poor rent for canal irrigated land. But from 1930 to 1933 tWe 
has been a very considerable faU in renting values in these Tahsils. 
An investigation of the cash rents taken and offered in the course 
of these three years shows that the average cash rent per acre in 
the Ganji Bar circle in the Okara Tahsil fell from Es. 23-8-0 to 
Bs. 11 and in the Montgomery Tahsil from Es. 18 to Es. 10. ’ It 
should, however, be understood that since the economic depression 
started and agricultural prices dropped, holders of good land 
have been less and less ready to lease it on cash rent. When 
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prices were Mgh cash rents were a convenience to proprietors CHAP.n,B. 
who were too busy in other ways, or too lazy to supervise per- 
sonally the cultivation of their lands, or to grantees who were not 
compelled to reside on their grants and who preferred to stay in 
their old homes. In such cases if the land was good and a satis- 
factory rent could be obtained the landholder preferred to accept 
it. Batai rents imply a certain amount of supervision, more 
particularly at harvest time when the produce is being divided. 

But when prices of agricultural porduce are low and the cash rents 
obtainable correspondingly meagre, holders of good land who 
previously drew satisfactory rents for them, are driven in their 
own interests to take Batai rents instead. Absentee landholders 
who previously lived in their old homes and regularly drew fat 
rents from their colony holdiugs, find that a sleeping interest ha 
agriculture under such conditions is not enough. So that in the 
past few years not only has the area under cash rents decreased 
in comparison with the previous period, but out of the area so 
rented there is a much smaller proportion of good land than there 
used to be. It would be generally true to say that landholders 
in present circumstances do not let out their lands on cash rents 
unless compelled to do so by special reasons. One form of com- 
pulsion which not uncommonly leads to cash renting now-a-days 
is the necessity for ready money which can only be obtained in 
return for a lease of agricultural land to the money-lender. In 
the case of such forced leases as this it is not to be expected that 
the rents fixed will be generous. 

In the Sutlej Tahsils prior to the introduction of irrigation Sutiej 
from the Sutlej Valley Canals, cash rents were practically unknown 
except in the neighbourhood of Pdkpattan (non-perennial area). 

In the ordinary course of events, the advent of controlled irriga- 
tion, in particular on perennial canals, would have been followed 
by the introduction of cash rents ; but the condition of prolonged 
agricultural depression which has prevailed in the early years of 
colonization has operated to prevent their introduction, and the 
tatai system is stiU prevalent. Cash rents, where introduced, 
have not exceeded Es.' 100 to Es. 150 per rectangle per armum in 
the perennial area, the Government demand being paid by the 
lessee. Cash rents for valuable non-perennial land close to Pak- 
pattan have varied from Es. 10 to Es. 15 per acre, but in the 
Dipalpur Tahsil the small area under cash rents only paid from 
Es. 3 to Es. 4 per acre, land revenue being payable by the 
landlord. 

Produce rents in the canal irrigated area in the Eavi Tahsils 
are almost universally half and half throughout, that is to say, Ravi'aMwiia. 


Rents, 
Wages and 
Prices* 
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CHAP. II, B. the landlord takes half the produce, pays half the land revenue 
jj" and Malikana and half the Abiana, and sometimes supplies half 
WagMand the Seed. Sometimes a landlord also takes an additional share 
Prices. qI produce called Malikana or kJiarch. This may vaiy from 1 to 
seers per maund. 

There is considerable variation from well to well as regards 
Batai rates in chahi lands. At last settlement the normal rate 
in the Montgomery Tahsil for well-irrigated crops was said to 
be ^rd and in the G-ugera (Okara) Tahsil |th. Bates in the Okara 
Tahsil are still more generous than in Montgomery. Probably the 
average rate in Okara can fairly be taken to be l/4th of all produce 
except fodder and bhusa, of which the landlord gets no share at 
all. On the other hand, the landlord takes 2^ seers per maund 
from the common heap as Malikana. In the Montgomery Tahsil 
it would be fair to assume that the landlord takes |th of all pro- 
duce including fodder and hhusa. In all cases in both Tahsils, 
the landlord pays the Government demand and the tenants supply 
their own seed. In Barani and Sailah cultivation, the landlord 
takes ^rd or 2/5th in the Okara Tahsil and ^ in the Montgomery 
Tahsil. In Ahi cultivation in the Okara Tahsil, the landlord 
takes •|rd, but the tenant keeps aU the fodder he wants for the 
cattle workiag the Jhallar. In the Montgomery Tahsil the land- 
lord takes ^rd of the produce except fodder and approximately ^-th 
of the fodder. 

In the Sutlej Tahsils, throughout the perennial area, the 
system in half hatai. In the non-perennial areas, the rates are 
as follows ; — 

Tihadir Branch, 


Kharif 

Itabi * • 

. . The same as in the perennial area. 

.. The landlord takes one-third share. 


Dipalpur Canal. 

Nahri 

. . Crown waste area. Half batai. 

Proprietary area._ The landlord takes one- 
third. 

Chahi-Nabri 

. . The landlord takes one-fourth in both 
Crown waste and proprietary areas. 

Chahi 

. . The landlord takes either one-foruth or one- 
fifth, according to the quality of the soiL 

Sailah 

. . The landlord takes one-third share. 

Barani 

. . The landlord takes one-third share. 
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In the proprietary estates on the ' Dipalpur Canal, the advent CH AP.n , B. 
of the Sutlej Valley Canals has made no difference in the rate of rT^s, 

hatai. , Wages and 

Pric6Se 

On the Khadir Branch the hataiin Kharif has become half, 
whereas it used to be approximately what it is at present in the 
proprietary estates of Dipalpur Canal. 

There are no large labour centres in the Montgomery District. 

Probably the most important type of wage earner is the village 
artisan or menial, who is generally paid in kind at harvest time. 

In new colony estates members of these classes are attracted to 
the ahadi by small temporary grants of Crown land near the village 
ahadi. For the purposes of the recent settlement in the Lower Bari 
Doab colony an enquiry was made into the dues paid to such persons 
in the Okara and Montgomery Tahsils. The Tarkhan (carpenter), 

Kumhar (potter) and Lohar (blacksmith) are more or less common 
to every village. In addition to these, payments are made to 
reapers, winnowers and cotton pickers. Of course the Kumhar 
(potter) is more important in chahi lands where he makes pots for 
the Persian-wheel, than in Nahri lands. Other minor servants 
who are paid at harvest time are the village Nai (barber) and Mochi 
(cobbler), while payments are also made to the servant incharge 
of the mosque or other religious building, and sometimes to charity. 

All these charges vary from village to village. In chahi lands the 
Tarkhan and Kumhar may draw 3 maunds of rice or maize in the 
Kharif and 5 to .6 maunds of wheat in the Eabi per well. The 
Lohar will get about half the above. The wirmower (Kaman or 
chhajji) may get 1 seer of rice per maund and one seer of wheat 
per maund, with 2| seers thrown in for each heap. The reaper 
may get maunds of rice per acre in the Kharif and IJ maunds 
wheat in the Eabi. In lands other than Chahi, the Tarkhan and 
Lohar may get 10 seers of rice in the Kharif and 25 seers of wheat 
in the Eabi per plough. The winnower and reaper draw the same 
wages as in Chahi lands. The cotton picker gets about l/12th of 
the total produce picked. After a thorough enquiry and com- 
parison of the scale of wages paid in separate villages in each 
circle, it was found that the share from the gross produce which, 
was normally paid to village artisans and servants amounted to 
something between 10 and 12 per cent. Since the fall in prices of 
agricultural produce, landholders have been able to economise 
to some extent over this expenditure. Eeapers and cotton pickers 
have not been engaged unless they were absolutely necessary — 
the landholder and his family wherever possible doing the work 
themselves. Where casual labour has been employed the amount 
p^id has been reduced not less than 50 per cent. AH payments to 
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CHAP. II, B. village artisans and servants -made in kind come from the common 
heap and thus fall equally on the landlord and the tenants. The 
Wagmand practices here described hold good with small variations in the 
Prices, gutlej Tahsils also. 

Wages and Since 1912 regular wages surveys have been held in the 
surveys. Pimjab every five years. A preliminary survey was held in 1909. 

The results of these surveys including that of 1909 in so far as they 
reflect on the wages of rural labourers and artisans in the Mont- 
gomery District are shown in the followmg table : — 





Unskilled laboxtbeb 

BY DAY. 







Range of 
typical 
rates. 

Most 

common 

rates. 

Carpenters 
by day. 

Mason by 
day. 

Ploughmen 
by month. 

1909 



Annas. 

5 — 8 

Annas. 

6 

Annas. 

16 

Annas. 

16 

Rupees. 

6 

1912 



5 — 6 

6 

16—20 

16—20 

6—12 

1917 



7—8 

8 

16—22 

18—20 

8—16 

1922 



9i— 12i 

12 

24—36 

- 28—36 

12—20 

1927 


, , 

7i-12i 

12 

24—36 

24--40 

9—19 

1932 


• • 


6 

14—24 

16—24 

6—12 


It will be seen that the wages in the last Survey, viz., that of 
1932 correspond very closely with those prevailing in 1909 to 1912. 
In 1912 the Director of Land Eecords considered that the wages 
reported from Montgomery were unexpectedly low in view 
of the fact that the excavation of the Lower Bari Doab Canal 
was then in progress and there must have been a great demand 
for labour. In 1917 the effects of the G-reat War become apparent. 
At that time the cost of living, mainly due to a general rise in prices, 
had gone up very considerably. In the Punjab in general the 
Director of Land Records found that there had been an increase 
of nearly 30 per cent, in the labourer’s average expenditure on 
food, while the rise in the price of cloth and other important items 
of expenditure in the labourer’s family budget had been greater 
still. On the whole he considered that the increase in wages had 
not kept pace with the increase in the cost of living. The Survey 
for 1922 was found to indicate a further general rise ki prices to- 
gether with a tendency to abandon conformity to a typical wage. 
It was found that though there was still a fixed rate for unskilled 
labour in a particular village, it tended more and more to have a 
competitive rather than a customaij value. “ Moreover,” says 
the Director of Land Records, “ in villages where the land-owning 
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tribe is hard working their menials tend to work hard and remain CH AP. H . B. 
occupied and command a high price for their labour. While 
in villages of idle zamindars the menials also tend to be idle and 
get less wages.” 1927 saw the pendulum swinging again in the 
other direction. As compared with 1922 the average price of 
staple food-grains in the Punjab had fallen by about 16 per cent, 
and wages fell accordingly. Another reason for this fall in wages 
was the growing tendency among zamindars to prefer direct cul- 
tivation to getting their land cultivated by others. An import- 
ant contributing factor was the increase in unemployment owing 
to the dullness of trade. 1932, as indicated above, shows a re- 
turn to pre-war conditions. Unemployment has gone up very 
considerably, direct cultivation has increased, and the members 
of the menial class who in years of agricultural prosperity took 
to working on the land had reverted to daily labour. 

The staple food-grain throughout the district is now wheat, (c) Prices 
Millejts such as Jowar aiid Kangni and the pulses. Moth, Mash 
and Mung, may sometimes be used in the winter when the farmer’s 
stock of wheat is exhausted. Gram is eaten to a certain extent 
either parched or in the form of dal. As an index of food prices 
it will be sufficient to consider wheat and gram. 

Prices of these grains rose steadily from Annexation to the 
peak of the agricultural boom in 1921 after the Great War. Mr. 

Purser in the seventies of the last century made a careful enquiry 
by studying the books of village shopkeepers into the.prices actually 
realized by the cultivators from 1842 to 1871. During this period 
the average price of wheat was Ee. 1-2-0 per maund and gram 
Ee. 0-12-0 per maund. In the nineties of the last century for 
commutation purposes in the Eavi Tahsils the price of wheat 
was taken at Es. 1-13-0 per maund and of gram Ee. 1-5-0 per 
maund. In the Sutlej Tahsils the corresponding prices were 
Ee. 1-11-0 for wheat and Ee. 1-3-0 for gram. Prices continued 
to rise and in the five years before the Great War, 1910 to 1914, 
wheat varied from Es. 2-5-0 to Es. 3-4-0 per maund and gram 
from Ee. 1-8-0 to Es. 3-4-0. 

In the early days the inhabitants of the district were 
not reaUy much benefited by the rise iu prices. Mr. Purser ob- 
served : 

“ In 1871 Mr. Eoe, the Settlement Officer, gave it as his 
opinion that the increase in price of late years has arisen from a 
diminished supply, and not from an increased demand. I have 
lived in the pa/rganah during the whole time that these high 
prices prevailed, and I know, from what I have seen with my 

o2 
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CHAP. HB. own eyes, that the condition of the agriculturists has been one, 
not of prosperity, but of very great distress. _ It would also seem 
Wages and at first sight that the construction of a railway right through 
Prices, heart of the district must have greatly benefited the people. 
No doubt it would have done so, had the agriculturists had any 
surplus produce to export ; but as they had barely sufficient for 
their own consumption, the opening up of new markets was 
practically useless. In fact, in one way the railway has injured 
them ; for it has led to a much stricter conservancy of the 
Government jungle ; formerly the zamindars obtained all the 
wood they required free or almost free. Now they have to pay 
for it, and get it with difficulty ; besides this the subordinate con- 
servancy establishment greatly increases their indirect taxation.” 

In pre-colony days the district was permanently hard up, 
cash expenditure was limited mainly to the Government demand 
on account of land revenue. The cultivators in the riverain and 
the nomad graziers of the Bar just managed to support them- 
selves and their dependants on the produce of their fields or of 
their flocks and herds. But when first the inundation canals 
in the Sutlej Tahsils and then the Lower Bari Doab Canal in the 
Eavi Tahsils brought prosperity to the district, money became 
more plentiful and wheat and gram came to be sold for export 
purposes. Consequently the prices in the district came more to be 
regulated by prices in the Punjab as a whole. Before 1912 the 
harvest price of gram was generally under Es. 2 per maund. In 
1912 — 1915 it rpse to Es. 3 and in 1920 to Es. 4-3-0. It fell to 
Es. 3-8-0 in 1925 and in 1933 was down to Es. 2. The Census 
Eeport of 1931 shows that in the province the average price 
of wheat from 1911 to 1920 was over Es. 4 per maund. While 
from 1921 to 1929 it never fell below Es. 4 and rose in 1921 to 
Es. 7-8-0. 

It was of course realised that special circumstances connected 
with the Great War were mainly responsible for this and that such 
very high prices were not likely to be permanent. In the settle- 
ment of the Sutlej Tahsils in 1921-22 for commutation purposes 
the price of wheat was taken at Es. 2-12-0 per maund and of 
gr^m at Es. 2. The Sutlej Valley Project Canals had not then 
started running, but even, so the prices were conservative. In 
1928 for commutation purposes in the Lower Bari Doab Colony 
after careful enquiries into Mapidi prices and village prices it was 
considered that the price the cultivator would normally get for 
his wheat could be fairly fixed at Es. 3-10-0 per maund and for 
gram at Es. 2-12-0 per maund. At that time these prices were 
also on the conservative si^e. 
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From 1930 onward in the wake of worldwide economic de- chap, ii, b. 
pression agricultural prices fell to levels which thej had not touch- 
ed for thirty years or more. At one time in 1931-32 the village 
price for wheat in some parts was as low as Ee. 1-4-0 per maund. 

The 1933 wheat harvest was a very bountiful one, but prices held 
up better than was expected, partly owing to a short harvest in 
the United Provinces. The average price for which the cultivator 
sold his wheat in the villages was probably in the neighbour- 
hood of Es. 2-8-0 per maund. 

Very little wheat is now exported overseas. Surplus wheat 
has recently gone more eastwards to the United Provinces than 
westward to Karachi. While of the wheat that does go to Karachi 
a considerable proportion is intended for transport by sea to Cal- 
cutta — sea transport right round the peninsula being cheaper than 
rail transport over land. 

The commutation prices per maund finally approved for the 
Lower Bari Doab Colony Settlement were Es. 3 for wheat 
and Es. 2-2-0 for gram as compared with 1933 harvest prices 
-averaging Es. 2-10-0 and Es. 2 respectively. But it was not the 
intention of Government to take the full demand justified by the 
•commutation prices adopted unless and until prices improved 
(See Chapter III, part 0.) 

In pre-colony days a large proportion of the residents in the standard 
district had hardly got beyond the pastoral stage in civilization, 

They supported themselves largely on their flocks and herds and 
had small opportunity to use money for any purpose. In 
the riverain areas and in the towns or larger villages no doubt 
■conditions were more or less the same as in the rest of the Punjab ; 
but throughout the upland areas of the Ganji Bar and the Nili 
Bar expenditure on dress, housing and household furniture was 
practically nil. Canal irrigation has changed all that. Colo- 
nization started with the Great War and from 1914 to 1924 the 
development throughout the district in the general standard of 
living was phenomenal ; but this standard was not mamtain- 
ed for long. Economic conditions began to droop in 1928 to 1929. 

By 1933 the normal small holder had exhausted most of his sav- 
ings and had been compelled to cut down his expenditure to the 
TniniirnTm , while the village shopkeeper and money-lender was some 
times in even harder case, having financed in the prosperous years 
loans for which there was now no hope of early recovery and being 
himself unable to repay the loans which he himself had taken 
from more important financiers in the towns for the purpose. 

It has come to be realised now that the boom following on the 
years of the war was in the nature of things a feverish and 
evanescent phase, and that the subsequent slump, though painful. 


Rents, 
Wages and 
Prices. 
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CH AP.n , B. was still inevitable. The material condition of the people 
may probably now be described more properly as normal than it 

Wa^esand could have been at any time in the last 15 years. 

The middle Probably the middle-class clerk on a more or less fixed wage 

classes. gained less from the boom and has by compensation suffer- 

ed less from the slump than other classes of the community. He 
was probably given some sort of compensation in the big towns 
when prices were particularly high ; but similarly his wages have 
been subject to cuts since prices fell. His standard rose after the 
war to some extent but his wages rose at the same time, and now 
in spite of temporary cuts in his wages he is still able to keep things 
going more or less satisfactorily. As compared with the cultivator 
he is compelled to spend a considerably larger proportion 
of his income on dress, housing and household furniture. Cloth- 
ing for himself and his family may cost him something about 
Es. 100 a year. For housing he may have to pay Es. 5 to Es. 8 a 
month. Some of the more prosperous clerks own their own houses 
which may be worth round about Es. 2,000 each. In the house 
the living room or haithak may contain a few chairs, a bed and a 
table costing Es. 10 or Es. 15 in all. Along the wall opposite to 
the entrance there is generally a parchhatti or shelf fixed into the 
wall which is reserved for the surplus pots and pans worth say 
Es. 15. In the adjoining room there is a similar shelf provided 
with covered tins containing grain, sugar, and other eatables. 
One part of the inner room is set aside for kitchen and bath room, 
though cooking is generally done outside in the courtyard during 
the summer. Clothing and valuables are generally kept in a large 
tin box in the inner room. He believes in the motto ‘ Early to 
bed and early to rise ’. A great part of the day he of course spends 
in the office. For amusements he depends on an occasional show 
at the cinema, games of football and hockey, festivals and cattle 
fairs. He probably does not spend much more than Es. 15 a 
year on amusements. It is noteworthy that the middle class 
clerk is particularly anxious to have his children well educated, 
and as he generally fives in the town, he is able to do so more or 
less economically. 

Eameia. Cultivators form by far the largest class in the district. The 

cultivator’s cash income is now-a-days exceedingly small. The 
Board of Economic Enquiry has been producing recently most 
valuable accounts of farm economics in the Punjab. A farm in 
the Montgomery district is dealt with in the publication of this 
Board entitled “ Farm Accounts in the Punjab ” for the years 
1930-31 and 1931-32. We find that the total surplus available 
fox a landlord of 25 acres in the year 1930*31, after allowing for 
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the cost of cultivation and management, was Es. 320, nearly ®' 

Es. 13 an acre. In the following year on a farm of 48 acres the Rents, 
landlord’s surplus was nearly Es. 600 (something over Es. 12 
an acre). In the former year on a 25 acre farm the tenant appears 
to have got into debt, while on a 48 acres farm in 1931-32 the 
tenant made a modest profit of nearly Es. 6 an acre. It will be 
seen that the cultivator has not very much margin for luxuries. 

He has to keep back for himself and his family approximately 
three seers of flour a day, say 36 maunds of wheat, worth Es. 60 
to Es. 70 at present prices. His personal clothing costs him pro- 
bably about Es. 13 a year. Clothing for his wife will cost about 
the same. He does not spend much on clothing for his children 
who until they are ten years old wear little or nothing. The 
cultivator, whether tenant or proprietor, generally lives in houses 
made of mud. The roof may be made of mud or reeds resting on 
rough hewn beams of wood. In the ordmary colony village each 
resident cultivator is allotted a site measuring 2 kanals. This is 
generally shut in by mud walls. A beginning is made by build- 
ing a hut consisting of one room and further rooms of the same 
type are added as the family increases. There is generally a se- 
parate shed for cattle, except in the case of jangli cultivators who 
commonly keep their cattle in their fields. The cost of setting up a 
house of this nature is probably not more than Es. 60 to Es. 70, 
and the cost of upkeep is negligible. Apart from the necessary 
number of beds for the family and guests, the furniture consists 
mainly of earthen pots for storage, brass and aluminium pots 
and pans kept on shelves in the walls and a few miniature beds 
for sitting on. Bedding for an average family probably costs 
Es. 80 and furniture and utensils Es. 15 to Es. 20. The culti- 
vator spends practically nothing on amusements. 

The wages of the landless day labourer have been approxi- Artuans. 
mately halved in the last five years. The skilled labourer 
draws Ee. 1-6-0 to Ee. 1-8-0 where he used to draw Es. 2-12-0 
to Es. 3 and the unskilled labourer Ee. 0-5-0 or Ee. 0-6-0 instead 
of Ee. 0-12-0 or a rupee. No doubt the purchasing value of the 
rupee has increased but so has imemployment. It is said that at 
present an unskilled labourer will now sometimes work in rural 
areas for no return other than his food. He has practically no 
credit. His clothing and necessaries probably do not cost him 
much more than a few rupees a year. His amusements such as 
they are cost him nothing. The skilled labourer is in a some- 
what different position. He sometimes earns as much as a middle 
class clerk. Probably about half of his income goes in food, 15 
per cent, in clothing and 15 per cent, in housing and furniture. 

It will be seen that the margin for luxuries is insigniflcant. 
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Section C.— Forests. 


Types of 
forests in 
Montgomery 
District — 
their areas 
and situation. 


The following note on Forests in the Montgomery District 
has been supplied by Sardar Sahib Sardar Bahadur Singh, Divi- 
sional Forest Officer, Montgomery Forest Division. He is an 
expert on the subject of irrigated plantations on which he has 
recently published a valuable handbook. 

There are two types of forests in Montgomery District, name- 
ly 

(1) Scrub forests known as dry rakhs and (2) artificially 
raised shisham plantations. 

Some 20 years ago the dry rakhs covered 565,969 acres area 
{viz., 64,675 acres Eeserved Forest and 491,384 acres Unclass- 
ed forest) in the Montgomery District. Under the colonization 
scheme 553,998 acres area has since been disforested and the rest 
1,961 acres area {viz., 1,611 acres Reserved Forest and 350 acres 
Unclassed Forests) stiU continues to be under the control of the 
Forest Department. These latter areas are situate near Harappa 
between Ravi river and the old Lahore-Multan road. 

The dry rakhs being the indigenous Punjab plains forests 
se^ed both as fuel and fodder reserves to the benefit of the people. 
With the spread of irrigation the wood- bearing areas having thus 
almost disappeared necessitated the establishment of irrigated 
plantations, their primary object being to ensure the supply of fire- 
wood and timber to meet the growing needs of colonists and other 
important market centres. The following statement gives the 
areas reserved for the formation of plantations in the Montgomery 
District : — 


Seii&l 

No. 

1 

Name 


^ Akt?a in 

AORBS. 

Punjab Government 

of 

plantation. 

Situation. 

Gross 

area. 

Net area 
to be 
planted 
up. 

Notification reserv- 
ing the areas. 

1 

Chichawatni . . 

Montgomery Tahsil. 
Situated on Lahore- 
Karachi Railway j 
line, near Chicha- 
watni, 

11,539 

9,085 

No. 19293, dated 1st 
September 1919. 

2 

Anfwala . . ] 

Pakpattan Tahsil. 
Situated on Mont- 
gomery- Arif w a 1 a 
road, near Kamir 
and Kote Kanugo. 

9,S39 

(a) 3,000 

No. 11116, dated 31st 
March 1931. 

1 

3 

/ 

Dipalpur 

f 

Dipalpur Tafcsil. 

Situated on Mont- 
gomery-Dipa 1 p U r 
District Board road 
n^ar Piph Patiar. 

9,537 

(a) 3,000 

No. 22771, dated 7th 
July 1931. 


» » 1. I I I ' I I I .,^^1 I ...it I ■' I j lll I 

{a) The sp:pply of water Irpp Sutlej Valley P^ojoct Canals cannot irrigate naore 

than 3,000 acres in each plantation. ‘ 
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Of the three plantations — Chichawatni plantation has come chap. n,c. 
into bearing and ij being worked under a proper Working Plan por^*. 
since 1931-32. Under the provisions of the Working Plan about 
2,200,000 cubic feet stacked firewood is being annually exploited 
which finds market at Lahore and Amritsar ; the timber trees 
which are at present left standing along khals and compartment 
roads will be ready in another 40 — 60 years’ time. 

Apart from production of fuel and timber the plantations 
provide : — (1) grass for local requirements, (2) grazing of cattle 
owned by neighbouring villagers, (3) employment to 400 men 
daily and (4) substantial revenue to the State ; for instance, 
•Chichawatni plantation, which has reached maturity, will yield 
Es. 1,15,000 gross revenue and a surplus of Es. 43,000 per annum 
over 9,085 acres net planted area. 


The following is the list of species growing in each type of Specie 
forest with their economic uses : — 

of forest as 


(1) Dby rakbs. 


weE as 
minor forest 


(a) Trees. 


produce with, 
their econo-* 


1. Jand (Prosopis svicigera, Linn). — This is the principal “i® 
tree of the dry rahhs growing either pure or mixed with its other 
associates (Nos. 2-4). It is an excellent firewood and is readily 
sold. The foliage is much lopped for fodder as also the pods, and 
the sweetish pulp around the seeds is eaten green or dry, raw or 
cooked in times of famine. 


2. Karir {Capparis aphylla, Eoth). — The wood is hard and 
compact — least affected by white-ant ; used locally for beams and 
rafters and agricultural implements. The flower, buds, ripe and 
unripe fruits are pickled. The ripe fruits called “ deZas ” are 
greedily eaten by people. 

3. Van {Salvadora oleoides, Dene). — The wood being light 
and loosely grained is not fit for firewood and is thus left standing 
while clearing land for cultivation. The fruits called “ pihis ” are 
eaten by people and the leaves lopped for fodder for camels. 

4. Parash (Tamarix articulata, Vahl). — It is a fairly good 
firewood and grows gregariously on saline soils and depressions. 
The wood is used locally for ploughs, well-curbs and turnery. 

5. Kikar (Acacia arabica, Willd). — The tree grows rather 
sparsely in the rakhs, but is largely cultivated in the fields. The 
wood is hard and is used for agricultural implements. The foliage 
and pods provide fodder for sheep and goats ; when lightly lopped 
or poUarded it reproduces itself and gives no injurious shade 
while standing amongst agricultural crops. 
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CH AP.n ,c. 0 , Ber {Zizyphm Jujuha, Lamk). — A medium sized and 
Forests, almost evergreen tree grows in ralchs ; used for agricultural im- 
plements. The tree is much lopped for fodder and fencing the 
fields ; the fruit is eaten by people. 

7. Pilohi {Tcmarix dioica, Eoxb). — A medium sized tree or 
shrub ; grows gregariously along Eavi river and depressions. Used 
locally for fuel and making baskets. 

(fe) M%nor forest produce. 

1 . Kana {Saccharum Munja, Eoxb) and Kahi {Saccharum 
spontmieumj Linn). — are amongst the important minor forest 
produce ; these grow along Eavi river in areas subject to inunda- 
tion. The upper leaf-sheaths of the flowering stems yield fibre 
{munj) used for coir matting and for making ropes. Kana is 
used locally for roofing. 

2 . Grasses which spring up after rains afford good fooder 
to the cattle. The common grasses which grow in rahhs are : — 
(i) Dab {Eragroshs Gynosuroidss, Bean). It is coarse and tufted 
grass ; grows in damp localities subject to inundation ; not a good 
fodder ; it is sometimes difficult to eradicate from cultivated 
lands, {ii) Chhimbar {Elensine flagellifera, Nees). It is a good 
fodder grass ; unlike khabal it grows rather taller and the flowermg 
spikes are comparatively much shorter and thicker. Generally 
grows on sandy loam but tolerates to some extent kallar soil. 
{ill) Khabal {Gynodon Dactyhn, Pers). It is one of the best grasses 
for fodder ; commonly grows on good soil, (iv) Gharam {Panicum 
antidotale, Eetz). A tall grass 3-6 feet high ; the stem being wood.y 
and thick. It is not, therefore, relished by cattle except buffaloes. 
(v) Lunakh {Sporololus arabicus, Boiss). An inferior kind of grass, 
generally grows on saline soil. It is not a good fodder grass and 
is eaten only in the absence of better quality grasses, (w) Swank 
{Panicum Grvs-galli, Linn) A good fodder grass ; grows on loam or 
sandy loam soils. The grain is .eaten by poor people {vii) Khawi 
{Andropogon laniger, Dasf). A tufted" and scented grass ; the 
roots called khas are used for making tatties. Generally grows 
on saline soil. As a fodder it is not very much appreciated {viii) 
Palwan {Andropogon annulatus, Forsk). A good fodder grass 
and makes fine hay. Grows on rich soil (icc) Mohrak {Fimbri- 
stylis dichotama, Boeek). Commonly grows in low lying areas 
where water collects. It is small low growing grass with double 
stem and hardy bulb of a persistant nature. It is fairly good 
fodder grass. 

3. Amongst weeds the commonest are : — ( 1 ) Malla {ZizypJms 
nummuXaiia, Lamk). It is a thorpy shrub largely cut and used for 
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fencing fields. The leaves are lopped for fodder and the fruit ch ap, n , 
called mallas is greedily eaten by people (ii) Lani (Salsola fcetida. Forests. 
Del) and Lana {Suceda fruticosa, Forsk). These grow in saline 
soil and are very common in waste lands. These form the 
favourite fodder for camels, (m) Bhakhra {Trihulus terrestris, 

Linn). It is a small shrub ; the fruit usually breaks into five pieces 
containing hard spines which punctures bicycles and bites while 
walking bare-footed. The fruit is used in medicines and is con- 
sidered to be tonic (iv) Bathu {Chenojjodium album, Linn). It is 
common weed which grows after rainy season. In moist soils it 
attains sometimes 8 — 10 feet height (v) Jhingan {Sesbania acvleata, 

Pers). It is a leguminous shrub wliich grows abundantly in 
fields from the seed carried by water. It is a useful fodder relish- 
ed by both horned cattle and browsers, (m) Harmal {Peganum 
Harmala, Linn) is a perrenial plant ; grows commonly in waste 
and fallow lands, (viii) Ak {Cahtropis procera E. Br.) commonly 
grows on waste land. Goats eat the leaves and the wood is burnt. 

At one time there was great demand of the fibre which the pod 
contained and {viii) Sufed Buti {Blumea lacera, D. C.) and Pili 
Buti {Pulicaria crispa, Benth) are common weeds which grow 
in moist localities. 

(2) Ibbigatbd Plantations. 

(a) Trees. 

1. Shisham {Dalbergia Sissu, Eoxb) artificially raised by 
means of canal irrigation and forms the principal species in the 
plantations. Produces firewood in 15 — 18 years rotation and 
timber 40 — 60 years ; the firewood finds ready market in Lahore 
and Amritsar ; the timber trees used for roof beams, harries, wheels, 
boats, carts and other agricultural implements ; the wood burns 
into charcoal. 

2. Mulberry {Morus alba, Linn) largely introduced by water 
or birds forms the lower storey during first rotation. Yields 
very valuable timber, largely used in the sports industry at Sialkot 
for tennis racquets, hockey sticks and cricket bats, etc., and fetches 
Es. 2 to Es. 4 per cubic foot. 

3. Kikar (Acacia arabica, Willd) originally introduced in 
kallar soils now grows in patches in Ohichawatni plantation. Ow- 
ing to its mortality by fungus and frost the species has no future 
in the plantations. 

4. Farash (Tamarix articulata, Vahl). This species is being 
introduced in Arifwala and Dipalpur plantations where water 
supply from Sutlej Valley Project Canals is inadequate and ir- 
regular. 
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CHAP.ii,c. 5. The other species which form only a small proportion 
growing stock are : — (1) Khair {Acacia Catechu, Willd), 
(ii) Siris {Alhizzia Lehbek, Benth), {Hi) Eucalyptus rudis, Endl, 
{iv) Eucalyptus rostrata, Schl, (n) Bakain {Melia Azedarachta, 
Linn). These species are so small in number that they can 
hardly be of any economic value at present. 

{b) Minor forest produce. 

Amongst grasses those of great economic value to the people 
and the Forest Department are : — (i) Chhimbar {Edleusine Jlagel- 
lifera, Nees), {ii) Khabal {Gynodon Dactylon, Persj, {Hi) Dhaman 
{Pennisetum Cenchroides, Eich), {iv) Swank {Penicum Crus-galli, 
Linn) and {v) Palwan {Andropogon annulatus, Forsk). While others 
of less importance are (i) Lunak {Sophorobolus arabicus, Boiss) 
{ii) Gharam {Panicim aritidotale, Ketz) and {Hi) Khawi {Andro- 
pogon lamger, Dasf). 

The common weeds which grow in plantations are (i) Sarkana 
{Saccharum Munja, Eoxb), {vi) Bathu (fihenopodium album, Linn), 
{Hi) Ak {Colotropis procera E. Br), {iv) Sufed Buti {Blumea lacera 
D. C.), (??) Lani {Salsola foetida Del), {vi) Bui {Kochia indica) and 
{vH) Jhingan {Sesbania aculeata, Pers) removed by villagers free 
of any charge for fodder in large quantities. 

■System of ^he afforestation scheme in each plantation is dra-wn up 

combined with temporary cultivation. Annually about 500 acres 
disposal of area is taken up for afforestation and the rest is leased out for 
produce. temporary cultivation subject to the condition that the lessee has 
to surrender the area to be afforested each year in good time to 
allow trenches to be dug therein. Consequently the unplanted 
area leased for cultivation brings in revenue and, as the afforesta- 
tion scheme progresses each year the area under temporary cul- 
tivation gets gradually decreased till finally planted out. In 
this manner, the afforestation is practically .done out of the revenue 
realized from temporary cultivation. In this respect the actual 
figures of Chichawatni plantation show even a surplus of 
Es. 4,92,041 at the close of the formation period after defraying 
all costs of afforestation and establishment. 

For thq purposes of control each plantation is divided into 
Blocks of 2,500 acres each. A Block consists of 4-5 irrigation 
Chaks commanded by one or two outlets or Moghas. A unit of 
control is a compartment which measures about 50 acres or two 
squares each. In each compartment Khals, Pasels and trenches 
are dug according to different system of lay out. Khals draw 
water from an irrigating Main emanating from each outlet. 
When water flows, the Tihals irrigate Pasels, which in tiieir tum 
irrigate trenches alongside which trees grow and flourish. 
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When a plantation has reached maturity, which period is chap, n, C- 
usually taken 15 — 18 years in the case of Shisham crop, the trees PoVests. 
are cut wholesale from each compartment under a silvicultural 
system called “ Clear felling ” subject to the reservation of certain 
trees left over for the production of timber. The felled trees now 
regrow into thick crop without any artificial aid by means of 
coppice shoots and root-suckers. In the second rotation, however, 
the cost of maintenance of the plantation is considerably reduced 
and the surplus increased by production of mulberry timber. 

The crop on maturity is realized by selling trees either stand- 
ing on contract system or by departmental exploitation. The 
former is the system at present in practice in the Montgomery 
Forest Division, whereby the purchaser pays for the wood cut 
and stacked by him at his own cost and sells by exporting the same 
to important towns such as Lahore and Amritsar where whole 
of the produce is consumed. 

The population surrounding the plantations largely consists Agricultural 
of Mohammadans — ^the original inhabitants of pre-irrigation days sup^y 
called “ Janglies ” and a large number of Military grantees and 
ahadkars of all races, who have migrated from other Districts, fodder in 

These people are entirely agriculturist and depend on planta- grazing of 
tions for the supply of grass, which is sold to them on permit 
system — the quantity used being about 360 tons per annum. In a &o. 
year of scarcity and drought several thousands of cattle are kept 
alive on the fodder and leaves available from the plantations. 

The grazing of cattle is another boon which the Forest department 
has conferred upon the people since 1931. During the last 2 years 
about 8,000 cattle were admitted annually for grazing in the 
plantations. A small quantity of thin firewood is also being used 
by villagers as also by ginning factories at Chichawatni town. 

At present the population of the new towns in the Ganji Bar and 
Nili Bar colonies gets enough wood for their consumption from 
the remnants of dry rakhs, which still exist in the cultivated lands : 
but the demand must eventually fall on plantations in a few years 
time when these re m nants have been cleared. 

The small area of the dry rakh left at present under the control 
of Forest Department provides fodder, fuel, timber for agricul- 
tural requirements and grazing of cattle on lease system. 

The routine measures about fire protection are being con- 
sistently enforced in all kinds of forests. The fire-lines are being 
kept clear of inflammable material in plantations where there is 
danger from fire. The clearing of kana grass from all the plan- 
tations hqs minimised danger from fire to a very great extent. 
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CHAP. II, D. As a consequence of this and of fire protection measures no fire 
of any serious nature has taken place ■within the last 6 years. 

Section D. — ^Minerals* 

There are no mines and mineral resources of any importance 
in the district. A certain amount of saltpetre is recovered in the 
Okara tahsil, and if there were a sufficient market for it, saltpetre 
could probably be found in many parts of the district ; but the 
demand for it is small. 

Section E . — Arts and manufactures. 

‘{a) TTan H Tho district is not conspicuous for its arts and manufactures, 

indnstries. There is uo mill in the district manufacturing cloth. Ordinary 
country cloth known as Khaddar is woven on handlooms in nearly 
every village. In towns and large villages, e.g., Pakpattan, Malka 
Hans, Kabula, Dipalpur, Hujra, Attari, Haveli, Basirpur, Harappa 
and Patehpur cotton carpets, sheets and lungis are made, but these 
articles are only sold locally. In the old villages and in such parts 
of the colony as has been allotted to local grantees weaving is 
done by Paolis. The immigrant colonists have brought their own 
weavers with them. The work of the indigenous Paoli has the 
better reputation. 

The printing of cloth in various coloured patterns for use in 
quilting or for women’s clothing is carried out by the dyer class 
{Chhimbar). This work is not done extensively. 

The only regular factory for cotton and woollen goods, e.g., 
carpets, rugs and blankets is in the Central Jail at Montgomery, 
but most of the products of this institution are supplied on indent 
to Government departments. 

Most of the jewellery and metal work of any value is import- 
ed. There is an industry of sorts connected with the manufacture 
of tin boxes and trunks in Montgomery, Okara, Ohichawatni and 
Arifwala. Large tin boxes are becoming popular for the preserva- 
tion of cloth goods. Prices of such boxes vary from Rs. 6 to Rs. 25 
and the materials are imported from Amritsar and Karachi. Such 
material is imported into Montgomery to the value of Rs. 3,000 
annually. 

Wooden bodies for motor lorries and tongas are made in 
Montgomery and Arifwala to some extent, while household fiimi- 
ture of a simple nature is made in Montgomery, Okara, Arifwala, 
Pakpattan and Ohichawatni. The usual woods used are Deodar 
and Shisham. Deodar comes from Jhelum or Wazirabad and 
Shisham from Ghhangamanga forest plantation. The woods 
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mostly used by village carpenters are Kikar {acacia), Okan (Parasb) 
and Shisham. Kikar and Okan are readily obtainable locally. 

The commonest type of factory in the district is that concern- 
ed with the ginning and pressing of cotton. A list of the factories 
at present in existence with details of the work done in the past 
3 years is given below : — 




1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

Name of factory with year in which 
started. 

Cotton 

ginned. 

Cotton 

pressed. 

Cotton 

ginned. 

Cotton 

pressed. 

Cotton 

ginned. 

Cotton 

pressed. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

Kai Sahib Dhanpatrai-Dcwanehand, 
Montgomery, 1919 

2,900,000 

2,900,000 

3,506,800 

3.506,800 

2.597,200 

2,597,200 

2 

Japan Cotton Factory, Mont- 
gomery, 1919 

1,998,800 

1,998,800 

1,340,000 

1,340,000 

1,427,600 

1,427,600 

3. 

Rai Sahib Dhanpatrai-Jowaladas, 
Montgomery, 1919 

3,049,200 

3,049,200 

1,763,200 

1,763,200 

1,926,000 

1,926,000 

4 

Lala Gopalsbah-Nathnmal, Chicha- 
watni 

2,789,080 

2,789,080 



1,996,848 

1,996,848 

5. 

Giansingh-Bahadnrsingh, Chicha- 
watni 


. . 

1,990,184 

1,990,184 

1,988,616 

[ 1,988,616 

6, 

Amirchand-Jowaiadas, Chicha- 
watni 



Not aval 

liable. 



7. 

B. C. Q. A. Cotton Factory, Iqbal- 
nagar, 1924 

1,230,000 

4,100,000 



3,034,000 

1,025,000 

8. 

Wassnram-Dilbaghrai, Nurshah, 
1924 







9. 

Sandagarmal-Mohrishah, Nurshah, 
1926 

, , 


. , 



. , 

10. 

Kirparam-Brijlal, Ofeara, 1915 . . 

91,656 

9,648 

67,764 

7,132 

74,272 1 

7,818 

11. 

Fatchchand-Tlaiiiditta 3Ial, Okara, 
1915 

100,682 

10,598 

31,758 

3.324 

108,138 

11,383 

12. 

Ednlji Dinshaw, Okaia, 1921 

92,026 

9,687 

33,382 

3,514 

44,640 

4,699 

13. 

Bhai Dial Singh, Okara, 1 919 

33,250 

3,500 

28,500 

3,000 

23,750 

2,500 

14. 

Krishna Factory, Okara, 1919 . . 

74,100 

7,800 

75,060 

7,901 

82,650 

8,700 

15. 

Birla Brothers, Okara, 1925 

95,352 

10,037 

106,400 

11,200 

115,658 

12,164 

16. 

Sir Gaugaram-Balakram Okara, 
1018 

61,926 

6,308 

83,012 

3,475 

29,374 

3,092 

17. 

Hampur Cotton Factory, Dipal- 
pur, 1894 

681,369 

, . 

209,499 


, . 

. , 

18. 

Krishna Factory, BipaJpur, 1933. . 





112,500 

•• 

19. 

A. C. Ice and Cotton Factory, 
Pakpattau, 1927 

760,000 




647,890 

646,000 

20. 

Bikram Cotton Factory, Arifwala, 
1931 /, 



1,793,094 

1,793,094 

3,387,218 

8,387,218 

21. 

Bhan^atmal-Jowaladas, Arifwala, 

5,397,012 

5,897,012 

6,265,172 

5,255,172 

3,529,846 

8,529,846 

*22. 

Bdulji Binshaw, Arifwala, 1927 . 

6,328,822 

6,328,822 

1,601,610 

1,601,610 

1,948,330 

1,948,330 


CHAP.n.E. 

Arts and 
Mantifac* 
tures* 

(6) factory 
industries — 
cotton 
factories. 
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CHAP.ii,E. The factories at Nurshah were opened in 1924-25, but after 
ArtTTnj working for 2 or 3 years they were closed again owing to quarrels 
MMufac- among the owners. 

'(e) otterk There are two ice factories one at Montgomery and another 
at Okara. The cotton factory at Pakpattan has also an ice mak- 
ing plant, while Messrs. Dinshaw at Arifwala also make ice for 
local consumption. 

The Military Farm at Okara exports bhusa for military pur- 
poses to Bannu, Kohat, Abbottabad, etc. They turn out approxi- 
mately 300,000 lbs. a year. 

Saltpetre is manufactured at various places in the Okara, 
Montgomery and Dipalpur Tahsils and there is a refinery at Okara 
which turned out 400 flbs. refined petre in 1930-31. The outturn 
in 1932-33 has fallen to 1,200 lbs. Saltpetre is exported to Karachi, 
Bombay and Madras through Messrs. Ealli Brothers. 

(d) Labour. While the cotton factories are working, labourers from the 
United Provinces and from other parts of the Punjab migrate 
into this district. Most of the skilled labour comes from Lahore, 
Gujranwala, Amritsar and Sialkot. Unskilled coolies come from 
the United Provinces or are recruited locally from village menials. 
The average wages paid last year (1982) for this work are re- 
ported to have been as follows : — 


Class of work. 

Sex of 
worker 
employed. 

Rate. 



Annas. 

Pilling opener with uncleaned cotton 

Male 

8 

Carrying from opener to ginning 

Male 

10 

machine. 



Ginning 

'Female 

5 

Pressing 

Male 

84 


Section F. - Commerce and Trade. 

The principal imports into the district include sugar, rice, 
seeds, salt, kerosine oil, timber, iron, leather, cigarettes,, piece- 
goods and machinery. The exports are entirely limited to raw 
products of which the principal are wheat, gram, cotton, toria 
and hides. Some, Mohammadans, generally Sheikh by caste, have 
dealings in hides and leather ; otherwise trade, both import and 
export, is in the hands of the Hindu community. 
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The principal trade routes in the district are the two railway CH^. n, F. 
lines running east and west throagh Montgomery and Pakpattan comiMrce 
respectively. Lorry traffic is on the increase. The Sutlej Tahsils and Trade, 
are particularly well served with a through metalled road. Most 
of the cross-roads communicating north and south of the railway Routes, 
line are unmetalled. There is, however, a good metalled road 
between Pakpattan and Montgomery and between Okara and 
Dipalpur and lorries are used to a considerable extent on these 
roads ; while they can at a pinch find their way over most of the 
district provided the unmetalled roads are not flooded by canal or 
rain water. 

Section G- — Means of Communication. 

There are now two lines of Railway running through the RaUways. 
district, both in the general direction east to west. The most 
important is the Main Lahore- Karachi line of the North-Western 
Railway which enters the district near Wan Radha Ram and runs 
through Okara, Montgomery and Chichawatni, leaving the dis- 
trict near Iqbalnagar. The second line is the Sutlej Valley 
Branch, running from Amritsar ma Kasur in the Lahore District 
to Lodhran in the Multan District. This enters the Dipalpur 
Tahsil east of Kot Hira Singh, and, running through Basirpur, 
Pakpattan and Arifwala, leaves it west of Mana or Chak Shah 
Niwaz. Before the War, the line after leaving Pakpattan follow- 
ed a more southerly alignment through Kabula. During the 
War, it was dismantled and the rails sent to Mesopotamia for 
military use. On their return, a more northerly alignment was 
decided on in view of the approaching colonization of the Bar 
area of the Pakpattan Tahsil. Branch railways linking Montgo- 
mery and Pakpattan and Dipalpur and Okara have been pro- 
jected from time to time : and recently sanction was accorded to a 
branch from Lyallpur crossing the Ravi near Gugera and running 
through Okara, Dipalpur and Haveli (Wasawewala) to cross 
the Sutlej at the Suleimanki Weir and join the Perozepur- 
Samasata line at Chananwala. Financial stringency has hitherto 
prevented this project being put in hand. The construction 
of the Lahore- Karachi main line appears to have been the main 
justification for the removal of the headquarters of the district 
from Gugera to Montgomery or Sahiwal as it was then called. 

At that time as Mr. Purser pointed out* the railway was not of very 
great commercial value to the cultivators in the Montgomery 
District. They had practically no produce to export, while con- 
servation of fuel for the railway deprived them of their principal 
source of firewood in the Rakhs of the Ravi Tahsils. Canal ir- 
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3. rigation has now changed all that. All the Mandis of any import- 
ance are situated on one or other of the two railway lines which 
.. gives them direct access to Karachi on one side and to the Central 
Punjab on the other. 

The last edition of the Gazetteer (1898-99) has the following 
paragraph : — 

“ There are no metalled roads ; but as there is no wheeled 
traffic, the want is not felt. The district is travers- 
ed in all directions by fine broad unmetalled roads, 
some of which were cut through the jungle at the 
expense of the people, after the unsuccessful in- 
surrection of 1867. ” 

Few pictures could more vividly illustrate the develop- 
ment that has taken place in the last thirty years than that given 
in this paragraph. Taken over the district as a whole, the road 
communications are still poor by modern standards, but the 
mileage of metalled roads is now 271, there is heavy motor traffic 
over most of these roads, and an insistent demand for an extension 
of metalling. The bullock cart is now universal throughout the 
district. 

The principal roads of the district are as follows : — 

List of Hoods under Montgomery Promtcial Division. 


Name of Roads. 

Mile 

from 

To 

Metalled. 

Un- 

metalled. 

Total. 

L — Arterial Roads, * 

1. Lahore-Multan-Quetta Road, 






Arterial No. 4 

59-03 

143 

52-85 

31-12 

83-97 

2. Link Road in Montgomery . . 


, . 

0*72 

0*72 

3. Delbi-Multan Road, Arterial 




No. 6 

264 

337 

42-26 

30-76 

73-00 

4. Montgomery- Arif wala - Qabula 





Road, Arterial No. 26 

1-59 

36-12 

34-54 


34-54 

5. Montgomery-Pakpattan Road, 





Arterial No. 27 

6. Jaranwala-Okara Road, Arterial 

1-91 

28-6 

26*69 


[ 26*59 

No. 32 

1-24 

17*67 

10-06 

7*61 

17*67 

7. Toba Tek Singh-Ckioba'watni- 
Bnrewala Road, Arterial 




No. 39 

30-36 

61-02 

16-12 

14*55 

30-67 

Total Artenal Roads .. 

-- 

•• 

183*13 

84-03 

267-16 

II, — Other Roads, 






1, Patna-Tamlera-Mana Roa^d . . 

0 

26*32 

22*60 

3-72 

26-32 

2. Arifwala-Trikhni Road 

Railway Station Harappa to 

1*03 

8-60 

7*57 

7-57 

Protected Area, Harappa . . 

0 

4*26 


4-25 

4-25 

4. Civil Station Roads, Pakpattan 

-- 

•• 

i*83 

1-83 

Total other roads 



32*00 

7-97 

39-97 

Grand Totai, 

•• 

•• 

215*13 

92-00 

307-13 
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Metalled or partially metalled roads in charge of the district 
board are : — 


No. 

Name of road. 

t 

Metalled 

Unmet ailed. 



Mis. 

Figs. 

Mis. 

Figs. 

1 

Lyallpur-Tandianwala-Gugera 






Okara-Dipalpnr . . 

18 

1 

13 

. , 

2 

Sayyadwala -Eenala Khurd- 

Shergarh-Hujra-Attari 

10 

5 

37 

5 

3 

Gugera — Satgara-Renala Khurd 

6 

5 

12 

4 

4 

HaUa- Akbar-Kaureshah-Mont- 






gomery 

8 

. . 

35 

4 

5 

Moni gomery-Dipalpur 

2 

5 

28 

3 

6 

Montgomery-Mirdad-Harappa. . 

4 

6 

7 

. • 

7 

Okara-Akbar 

3 

, , 

12 


8 

Ohichawatni — Miidhial 

3 

5 

13 

• • 
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The Executive Engineer of the Public Works Department, Boad ad- 
who is in charge of road construction in the district has contri- minJstration. 
buted the following note: — “ In schemes of colonization earlier 
than the Nili Bar the method of providing communications had 
been to leave the construction of roads to follow in a leisurely 
way in the wake of colonization with the result that absence of 
reasonable facilities of communications in the earlier years had 
increased the hardships and difficulties of pioneers. With a view 
to alleviate these hardships and counting on better prices for 
sales of land in return. Government decided in the case of the 
Nili Bar to construct proper metalled or surfaced feeder roads 
to serve various mandi towns. 


This division was initially constituted as the Nili Bar Com- 
munications Division to prepare and carry out projects for 
roads, buildings and mandi towns included in the Nili Bar Colony 
Scheme. The charge of Civil Works under head “ 41 — Trans- 
ferred — ^voted ” as far as the civil district of Montgomery is con- 
cerned, was transferred with effect from 15th January, 1926, 
from the Multan Provincial Division to the Nili Bar Communi- 
cations Division, which was later on styled Montgomery Provin- 
cial Division, which is its present name. An Executive Engineer 
is in charge of it and he is assisted by a Sub-Divisional Officer at 

p2 
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Montgomery for the execution of works of Government Buildings 
and Eoads in the Montgomery district. 

“ Besides the roads constructed out of the Nili Bar Pro- 
ject certain arterial roads were taken over from the district 
board in pursuance of the policy by which the province becomes 
responsible for the construction and maintenance of all arterial 
roads. The work of improving, metalling and surfacing these 
arteries in the Montgomery district, also devolved on this 
Public Works Department Division.” 

None of the canals or other waterways in the district are used 
for purposes of navigation. Not even on the Eavi or Sutlej rivers 
is there any boat traffic except for a certain number of ferries on 
each river which are controlled by the District Board. The fol- 
lowing is the list of such ferries : — 


Eavi Eivee. 

Sutlej Eivee. 

Ohara TahsiL 

Dijpalpur Tahsil 

1. Qila Bhaman Singh- 

1. Ford Wah. 

2. Jhando. 

2. Chuhar Mahtam- 

3. Piralli. 

3. Khewa. 

4. Mari Jhambra. 


Montgomery TahsiL 

Pahpattan TahsiK 

1 . Khai. 

1. Bhila Maleka. 

2. Alam Shah. 

2. Ahloka, 

3, Mehr Shahana. 

3. ' Malkana. 

4. Qutab Shahana. 

4. Bhallo. 

5. Hakim ke Kathia. 

6. ShahanwaJi Momeke. 

6. Dadra. 

6. Nura Eath. 

7. Jand. 

7. Bhuk. 

8. Muhammad Shah. 

8. Madho. 

9. Haveli Tara. 

9. Bilara Dilawar. 

10. Chichawatni. 

10. Jamlera. 

11. Nawab ke Kathia. 


12. Jhalar Dina Tulla. 


13. Daduana. 


14. Bhusi. 


15. Kikri Sher Shah. 



If the area subsequently removed from the Montgomery Dis- 
trict be excluded, there were only 25 post offices in the district 
in 1898. The only telegraph offices in those days were at each 
station on the main Lahore-Multan line and at Pakpattan. There 
is now one head post office at Montgomery and in the district 16 
sub-offices and 135 branch offices. The sub-offices are located 
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as follows ; — (The number of branch offices grouped under the ch^.ii,e. 
Montgomery head office and each sub-office are shown in the MeTnTo* 
second column.) commniiica- 

' tlon. 


Number of Branch 
offices. 

Montgomery Head Post Office . . . . 12 

Sub offices. 

Montgomery City 
Montgomery Kutchery 

Dinpur . . . . . . . . 7 

Eajkot (Chak 16-11 L.) . . . . 12 

Ohichawatni . . . . . . 5 

Kassowal . . . . . . 8 

Iqbal Nagar .. .. .. 8 

Okara . . . . . - 19 

Eenala Khurd . . . . . . 21 

Colesar . . . . . . . . 8 

Dipalpur . . 

Haveli . . . . . . 2 

Basirpur . . . . . . . . 9 

Pakpattan . . . . . . 8 

Pakpattan Mandi 

Arifwala .. .. .. .. 16 


Total 


185 


Out of the above Post Offices in the following cases a telegraph 
office is combined with the Post Office : — 

1. Montgomery Head post-office. 

2. Dinpur. 

3. Ohichawatni. 

4. Kassowal. 

5. Iqbal Nagar. 

6. Okara. 

7. Benala Khurd. 

8. Dipalpur. 

9. Pakpattan. 

10. Arifwala. 

There are of course also telegraph offices at all railway sta- 
tions. 


Section H. — ^Fanaine. 

The earliest record of a serious scarcity of food stuffs in the ises 
District dates from 1868. But there does not then appear to have 
been very widespread mortality. Orders were issued that if any 
unemployed labourers came to Montgomery employment would 
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CHAP.n,H. be found for them. Various Government works were undertaken. 

Famfae. instance, in the Montgomery Tahsil work was started on a 
road from Qabula towards Delhi and a canal was dug connecting 
Montgomery with the Sukhrawa drainage. Some new canal cuts 
were also made in the Okara Tahsil, while Tahsil and Thana build- 
ings were erected at Hujra and a “ customs ” bungalow on the 
district boundary in the Pakpattan Tahsil. At the same time a 
number of zamindara works were undertaken in the way of sink- 
mg wells, installing jhallars and arranging for drainage. These 
works appear to have been financed by Taccavi. Subscriptions 
were collected for relief to the sick and needy. 

1895—1902. Again from 1895 to 1902 there appears to have been more or 
less constant scarcity. It is recorded that a large number of 
Bikaniris came into the district to find food and many of them 
died on the way. Belief works were undertaken in 1896. The 
Sohag Canal was widened and the Malka Hans and Dhapai canals 
were excavated. In 1899 a charitable relief fund was set up. 


Present day. perennial irrigation came with the Lower Bari Doab 

Canal the district is as secure against famine as any district can 
be. 


* 



CHAPTER III.-ADMINJSTRATIVE. 


Section A. — Administrative Divisions. 

^***WAP TTT 

The executive and revenue administration of the District is a.’ ’ 
under the control of the Commissioner, Multan Division, whose 
headquartes are at Multan. The judicial head is the District and tive 
Sessions Judge, Montgomery, who has also a considerable volume of Divisions, 
work from the Lahore District and whose headquarters are, there- organisation, 
fore, in Lahore. In order to assist the Deputy Commissioner in the 
administration of the Sutlej tahsils a sub-division consisting of 
Dipalpur and Pakpattan tahsils was formed in 1911. The Sub- 
Divisional Of&cer has his headquarters at Pakpattan. 

During the last 20 years portions of the District have been so 
constantly under settlement or colonization and the changes brought 
about thereby have been so extensive, that it is impossible to say 
now what is the normal headquarters and sub-divisional staff. Since 
the colonization of the Lower Bari Doab started in 1913 there has 
only been a single year (1923-24) when the Deputy Commissioner 
controlled the whole district without the assistance of a Settlement 
or Colonization Ofi&cer. 

At present the Deputy Commissioner as Collector has at head- Revenue 
quarters a Eevenue Assistant and a Colony Assistant (Lower Bari 
Doab Colony only). These officers both exercise powers as Collector 
in some departments of their work. Similarly at Pakpattan the 
Sub-Divisional Ofi&cer exercises most of the powers of a Collector. 

The Montgomery Tahsil comprises 530 villages. The Tahsildar Tahmia. 
is assisted by one Naib-Tahsildar at headquarters and one Colony 
Naib-Tahsildar at Chichawatni. The subordinate revenue staff 
consists of 6 Kanungos and 128 Patwaris. This tahsil is a heavy 
charge. Since the Kamalia Ilaqa has been transferred to the Lyall- 
pur District sub-division into two tahsils will probably be unne- 
cessary. But a Naib-Tahsildar at Chichawatni is expected to be 
a permanent necessity. 

The Okara Tahsil comprises 383 villages. The Tahsildar is 
assisted by one Naib-Tahsildar at headquarters and one Colony 
Naib-Tahsildar at Eenala. The post at Eenala is only temporary. 

The subordinate revenue staff consists of 4 Kanungos and 76 Pat- 
waris 

The Pakpattan Tahsil comprises 671 villages. The Tahsildar 
is assisted by one Naib-Tahsildar at headquarters and one at 
Kabula. The subordinate revenue staff consists of 6 Kanungos 
and 109 Patwaris. 
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The Dipalpur Tahsil comprises 548 villages. The Tahsildar 
is assisted by one Naib Tahsildar. The subordibate revenue staff 
consists of 6 Kanungos and 98 Patwaris. 

Tahsildars all exercise powers as II Class Ma^strates and as 
Assistants Collectors, II Grade, while Naib-Tahsildars exercise 
powers of a III Class Magistrate? and Assistant Collectors, II Grade. 

In the Nili Bar the Colonization Officer, whose headquarters 
are at Pakpattan, is assisted by an Assistant Colonization Officer 
and two Extra Assistant Colonization Officers. He also controls 
four Colony Naib-Tahsildars whose headquarters are at Gaggu, 
Arifwala, and Malka Hans in the Pakpattan Tahsil and at Dipalpur 
in Dipalpur Tahsil. It must be remembered that the greater part 
of the Nili Bar Colony lies in the Multan District and that, therefore, 
the colony superior staff is larger than would be required for the area 
in Montgomery District alone. 

The Deputy Commissioner as District Magistrate is assisted at 
headquarters by an Additional District Magistrate and tAvo General 
Assistants. The Colony Assistant, Eevenue Assistant, and the 
Treasury Officer also transact magisterial work. All these magist- 
rates exercise I Class powers and one of them in addition to the Ad- 
ditional District Magistrate has powers under section 30 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. The Sub -Divisional Officer at Pakpattan 
has powers rmder section 30 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
summary powers under section 260 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
and power to hear appeals from the orders of the II and III 
Class Magistrates in his sub-division. It is probable that a I Class 
Magistrate vdll be required at Pakpattan to assist the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate before long. 

There are the following Honorary Magistrates : — 

(1) Chaudhri Mahla Singh, exercising II Class powers at 

Okara ; 

(2) Khan Bahadur Fazal Dad Khan, exercising II Class 

powers at Kot Fazal Dad Khan near Yusufwala ; 

(3) Hafiz KhaHl-ul-Eahman, exercising II Class powers at 

Montgomery ; 

(4) Baba Harbans Singh Bedi, exercising III Class powers 

at Montgomery. 

The Colonization Officer, the Assistant Colonization Officer and 
the Extra Assistant Colonization Officers at Pakpattan exercise 
criminal powers in connection with colonization duties, but they are 
seldom used. 
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The District Judge is assisted by one Senior Snb- J udge exercising a.* 

I Class powers at Montgomery, one Snb- Judge with III Class powers Adm^tra- 
and one Sub-Judge with IV Class powers at Montgomery, and one . tiv. 
Sub-Judge with IV Class powers at Pakpattan. CMw”rk ** 

Police arrangements are discussed in part H of this chapter. poHoe and 
Jail administration is discussed in the same part. JaUs. 

The estate of Baba Harbans Singh Bedi has recently been taken court of 
under the superintendence of the Court of Wards. The Court of 
Wards also administers a small estate possessed by one Abdulla 
Khan comprising parts of 8 villages in the Pakpattan Tahsil. A 
manager is employed on a salary of Es. 30 a month plus Es. 10 
horse allowance. The annual income of the estate is only about 
Es. 1,200 which is hardly enough to cover the educational and main- 
tenance charges of the ward, his sister and mother. 

There are only 5 Panchayats under the Panchayat Act in the Panchayats. 
district. They hardly justify their existence. That at Kue Ke 
Bahawal disposed of 17 criminal cases and 87 civil cases during the 
year 1932-33 and has a balance of Es. 178 in its fund. This is the 
most successful of the five. But though official Panchayats 
have been a failure so far, the powers unofficially exercised by 1am- 
bardars and other leading persons in rural areas are still very 
considerable. This will appear more particularly in connection with 
criminal administration which is discussed in part B of this chap- 
ter. 

The Deputy Commissioner’s office establishment at Mont- Deputy Com- 
gomery is as follows 

Superintendent . . . . . . 1 iistment. 


Head Vernacular Clerk 
Head Treasury Clerk 
Stenographer 
Special Clerks 
Senior Grade Clerks . . 
Junior Grade Clerks . . 
Non-pensionable posts 
Paid apprentices 


1 

1 

1 

9 

11 

62 

13 

6 


Section B- — Civil and Criminal Justice- 

Civil work in this district is still not very heavy, though there 
has been some increase lately. The report for 1932-33 shows 
7,215 cases disposed of to the money value of Es. 18^ lakhs. This 
total exceeds the amount decreed in the previous year by 5 lakhs. 
Most of the suits are money suits or suits connected with land, and 
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the majority of them relate to sums between Ks. 100 and 
Es. 500. 

Criminal work has naturally increased very greatly with the 
continual increase in the population flowing to the colony. _ But in 
relation to the population crime is not as formidable as in most 
districts. Cattle theft and house-breaking are still the most 
common forms of crime. But crimes of violence resulting from 
quarrels over women or canal water are becoming more import- 
ant than they were. The Janglis of the riverain areas are not averse 
from settling their more serious quarrels with lathis and when this 
happens it is not uncommon for partisans on both sides to join in. 
Dacoities are very rare, and, such as they are, are generally commit- 
ted by outsiders from Lahore or Ferozepore. In petty cases of 
theft or burglary resort is generally had to the village elders in the 
first instance rather than to the police. Most villages have their 
own trackers who are employed in cases of stolen or strayed animals, 
and the usual rule is, if you can track the animal down, you are 
entitled to get it back. If the tracker fails, the injured party goes 
to the unofficial Panchayat and try to persuade them to visit the 
suspects as an influential deputation with a view to recovering the 
stolen property. In this respect abducted women are sought out 
in much the same way as stolen cattle. It is only when such 
methods as these have been tried and found wanting that the police 
are informed, by which time the possibilities of working out the ease 
in a satisfactory manner have been reduced to a minimum. In- 
fluential go-betweens frequently continue their efforts to secure the 
recovery of the stolen cattle or abducted woman even after the police 
have taken up the case, with the result that witnesses are not 
anxious to appear in court and are likely to perjure themselves 
if they do, since an amicable settlement out of court is always 
considered more satisfactory. Thus, although as indicated in the 
previous part of this chapter, official Panchayats have failed, 
the village elders are still practically arbiters of what course 
should be taken in many transactions of a criminal nature. It is 
not uncommonly these elders who decide whether the accused 
should be handed over to justice or not. 

There is a considerable trade in stolen cattle -with agents in 
Bahawalpur State on one side and Ly allpur District on the other. 
The regular trade route for stolen cattle runs from Shahpur through 
Jhang, Lyallpur and Montgomery to the States of Bahawalpur 
and Bikaner, and up and down this route there are various persons 
who are in a position to give information as to the whereabouts 
of many stolen animals. But who these persons are is naturally 
known only to the few. 
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The strength of the local bar and the establishment of petition- CH^. m, 
writers is as follows : — _JL 

Civil and 

Local Bar. CriminaL 

Justice. 


Xaine ot place. 

Pleaders. 

Advocates. 

MoTiTgomery 

61 

12 

Okara 

6 


Dipalpur 

2 

•• 

Pakpattan 

13 

1 


Bar and 
petition- 
writers. 


PeTITiON-WRITEU'?. 


Name of place. 

1st Grade. 

2nd Grade. 

Montgomery 

2 

28 

Okara 

. . 

4 

Dipalpur 

1 

1 

Pakpattan 

2 

12 

Eenala Khurd 

. . 

2 

Chichawatni 

• • 

1 


The Deputy Commissioner is the ex-officio District Eegistrar Regiatra- 
and the Treasury Officer is ex-officio Sub-Begistrar and in thetio“- 
absence of the Eegistrar does all the registration and miscellaneous 
registration work holding charge of old records. 

The Tahsildars of Montgomery, Okara, Dipalpur and Pak- 
pattan and their Naib-Tahsildars stationed at headquarters of the 
tahsils are ex-offikm Sub-Eegistrars for their respective jurisdic- 
tions. There is no non-official Eegistrar or Sub-Eegistrar in the 
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CHAP, m, district, Tlie following table shows the work performed during the 
last two years : — 


Civil and 
Criminal 
Justice. 
Registration. 


N’CJTVEBEB of deeds eegistered. 


Name of the Registration Office. 

1931. 

1932. 

Compul- 

sory. 

Op- 

tional. 

Total. 

Compul- 

sory. 

Op- 

tional. 

Total. 

Registrar . . 

12 


12 1 

6 ! 

1 1 

7 

Sub-Registrar, Montgomery 

321 

59 

380 

354 

78 

432 

Sub-Registrar, Okara 

162 

19 

181 

181 

19 

200 

Sub-Registrar, Dipalpur 

211 

11 

222 

270 

27 

297 

Sub-Registrar, Pakpattau 

421 

46 

467 

509 

42 

651 

Total 

1,127 

135 

1,262 

1,320 

167 

1,487 


e mcr^se m the number of deeds registered in 1932 as com- 
pared with 1931 IS believed to be due to economic depression, 
mnor transfers of land haying been forced upon the zamindars as 
ne only means of obtaining ready money — credit with money- 
lenders havmg been m many cases exhausted. 


(a) vilwe Ti Section C.— Land Revenue. 

commnnities Mr, Elphinstone wrote as follows in 1856 regarding the village 

wdtentues. tenures of the District ©as 

accustomed to a semi-independent nomadic 
Me should accornmodate themselves to all the intrica- 
cies of tenure wMch prevail among more civilized com- 
munities in India, could hardly be expected ; my ob- 
servations on this head will therefore be brief. The 
zammaan tenure , which involves obedience to the 
elders of a village, observance of local customs, and 
a genemlly pacific disposition, is by no means in favour 
mth the Jat tribes, except in its most simple form, 
that of a village belonging to a single proprietor. It 
^ prevails, however, among the Arains on the Khanwah 
canal, the Kambohs and Khatris of Pakpattan and 
Crugera, and to some extent among the small tribes,. 
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who have been before explained as being included 
among the Wasiwans. In form it does not appear to 
dilBfer from the zamindari tenuree of the North- 
Western Provinces. It includes all estates belonging 
to a single proprietor, as well as those where possession 
of land has not been separately defined among 
the different shareholders, and the Goverment revenue 
is paid by an allotment on shares according to the 
custom of the village.” 

The hhayachara form of tenure is very common, and in great 
favour with the Jats. Each member of the brother- 
hood is in separate possession of his part of the estate. 
He only pays that portion of the revenue assessed 
on the land in his possession, and enjoys the 
whole surplus profits accruing from his property. 
The joint responsibility of members of a village 
community, so prevalent in some parts of India, and 
now also introduced in this part of the Punjab, appears 
to have had no existence under the Sikh rule — at 
least as regards this district. The Government 
took its prescribed share of the actual produce ; 
proprietors, therefore, who had allowed their lands 
to fall out of cultivation, did not contribute towards 
the revenue of the estate. The existence of separate 
village communities composed of members connected 
with each other by ties of race or blood, appears 
not to have been owing to any interest the Govern- 
ment felt in the matter, but solely to the habits of the 
people themselves. So long as the marketable value 
of the land shall remain low, and the monied classes 
find no advantage in investing their capital in land, 
there is very little fear of the hhayachara communi- 
ties in this district being broken up by any but natural 
causes, such as the deterioration of the soil, or the des- 
truction of the estate by the inroads of the river. 
The rule of pre-emption enforced by our Government 
will also, of course, have a most important effect 
in preventing strangers from entering village com- 
munities. Cases in which questions of pre-emption 
were involved could only have been of very rare 
OQCurrence under the Sikh rule, as the distinctions 
between the several classes of the community were 
then more marked, and the Hindu, for instance, 
would hardly have ventured to buy land in a village 
belonging to half-civilized Jats. I have therefore 
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not been able to trace any precedent of similar rules 
having obtained at that period. In some towns, 
however, it has been at least customary for the Mrdars 
and authorities not to sanction the sale of houses 
to strangers without the concurrence of the villagers. 
Pattidari estates are not numerous ; their origin may 
be traced almost in every instance to the founders 
of a village having been of different castes or tribes, 
and their descendants thus not having been able 
to amalgamate into a single community. Since 
annexation a few sales of land have also tended 
to introduce this tenure into some estates. I may 
observe, however, that perfect pattidafi villages 
are not known. The hanjar, and often a portion 
of the inundated land, is held in common throughout 
the district, whether the tenure of the cultivated 
portion be hhayachara or fattidariP 


According to the Settlement Eeport of 1874 the villages of the 
district were distributed in the different pargamhs as regards their 
form of tenure according to the accompanying statement : — 


Hame of Tahsil. 

Zamindart, 

PatUdari, 

Bhayachara. 

Total. 

Gngera 

295 

161 

108 

664 

Montgomety . . 

820 

44 

128 

492 

Bipalpur 

m 

140 

16 

610 

Pakpattaa 

411 

35 

66 

512 

Total 

1,481 

370 

317 

2,168 


lAaxiy of the zamindari villages consisted of grants of waste 
land made to single individuals ; while many of the pattidari vil- 
lages were mere groups of wells in which those wells represent the 
shares. 
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In 1897 in the statement Table No. XV drawn up for Mr. chap, hi. 
Pagan’s edition of the Gazetteer, tenures were classified as (1) 
zamindari and (2) pattidari and bhaiacharft : — Land 

Revenue. 


— 

7ammdari. 

Pattidar 

and 

bhaiachara. 

Lease from 
Government 
without 
right of 
ownership. 

Statistics of 
viJlaoje tenuro 
1897. 

Total. 

Montgomery , . 

39 

218 

8 

265 

Gngera (Okara) 

44 

275 

8 

327 

Dipalpur 

127 

264 

35 

426 

Pakpattan 

U2 

181 

61 

384 


It -will he seen that from 1874 to 1897 the number of villages 
appears to have decreased. This was due to the fact that a 
large number of small plots and scattered wells which were original- 
ly held on lease or other forms of grants from Government, 
and which used to be treated as separate estates for the purposes 
of revenue record and agricultural statistics, had in the previous 
years for these purposes been amalgamated with larger units and 
the latter dealt with as estates. Such amalgamated estates were 
generally classed as ihaiachara. But as Mr. Fagan observes : — 

“ The ordinary stereotyped classification into zammdari. 
pattidari and hhaiachara tenures is not very applicable 
to the classes of estates found in this district. Among 
the nomadic and pastoral tribes, who form the majority 
of the population, joint tenure of a village or villages 
by the family or clan was in all probability the 
original form of proprietary right so far as the germs 
of this existed under native rule. In some cases the 
Separate possession which has been subsequently 
developed has been defined by ancestral or other 
recognized shares ; in others it has depended on the 
number of wells sunk by the respective shareholders 
individually or in groups, together with the amount 
of area attached to such wells. Well sinking has in 
fact been, there is every reason to believe, at once 
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the motive for the separation of joint interests and 
the measure of the extent of such interests. The 
shareholder or group of shareholders, who sank a 
well in the village waste, soon if not at once obtained 
a recognized right to its exclusive possession and to that 
of a reasonable area round it which it could irrigate, 
and such right subsequently developed into proprietor- 
ship under our rule. Among the more strictly agri- 
cultural tribes, such as Kambohs and Arains, it is 
probable that in the case of many estates there was 
no initial stage of joint tenure of the whole village 
area, but that from the first separate possession by 
families or groups obtained, consequent on separate 
well sinking. The construction of a well seem'*, in short, 
to have been the chief form of original separate 
appropriation of portions of the village area. In 
Sikh times the local ofi&cials would with a view to 
further development frequently allow outsiders to 
appropriate portions of the waste area of villages and 
to sink wells. It is common to find the same indi- 
vidual proprietors included in varying combinations 
or with varying shares in several joint holdings in one 
and the same estate. One reason for this, no doubt, 
is that the original settlers, where they form a body 
of agriculturists, or the descendants of the original 
single pastoral owner or group of owners, combined 
in different groups and in different shares to con- 
struct the several wells in the village area. The 
complication in some cases goes even further, and the 
proprietors who own the actual well cylinder form 
a group differing more or less from those who own 
the land attached to and irrigated by the well. 
Where separation has progressed far, the areas attached 
to individual wells are themselves owned in separate 
holdings. The process of the separation of interests 
by means of well construction may in some cases 
be seen in operation even now where an estate or 
sub-division of an estate recorded as held jointly 
by several shareholders has been in reality divided 
among them by the appropriation of separate portions 
of the joint area and the construction of wells thereon. 
On a formal partition taking place the wells would 
in most cases be allotted to the sharers who had 
sunk them so far as this was consistent with recorded 
shares.” 
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In the Settlement of the Sutlej Tahsils (1919 — 22) 108 estates chap, m 
in the Dipalpur Tahsil were classed as mmindari and 97 in Pak- 
pattan. The Settlement Eeport does not show how the other estates 
were classified, but it may be presumed that the vast majority 
of them were at that time bJiaiachara. In 1929 in the Okara Tahsil SuUej 
all estates except 62 were found to be hhaiachara and the 62 mmindari 22 . 
estates were nearly all colony estates granted^ by Government 
to individual lessees which, though held by one person, were still 
the property of Government and could only be described as 
zamindari by courtesy. 

Now that the Eavi tahsils have been fully colonized, while Presmt d»y. 
the Sutlej tahsils are in process of colonization, the following 
remarks from the Montgomery Assessment Eeport, 1983, are pro- 
bably more or less applicable to the whole district : — 

“ In the proprietary area there is Httle difficulty ; estates 
are nearly aU classed as hhaiachara. Possession 
by each individual is the measure of his right 
and he regulates his land revenue payments 
accordingly. In the colony area a considerable 
element of unreality is a necessary accompaniment 
of a settlement. IJnless and until colonists have 
acquired proprietary rights, each estate should really 
be entered as entirely owned by Government and 
in such circumstances no question of land revenue 
can properly arise. It is, however, clearly impossible 
for Government to enter into a separate contract 
with each colonist as he acquires proprietary rights. 

It has been the custom in previous colony settlements 
to give the colonist a fictitious status as a potential 
proprietor and to assess his land revenue accordingly. 

In this way it was possible to ensure continuity 
throughout the period of settlement and to announce 
a more or less constant demand independent of 
whether the colonists exercised their option to 
acquire proprietary rights or not. Liability to 
pay land revenue is a feature of all statements of 
conditions on which Government is prepared to 
allot land in a colony. Consequently in the 
colony area also estates are normally entered as 
hhaiachara. When an entire estate is allotted to 
one grantee, the tenure is entered as zamindari.” 

The average size of a proprietary holding is very difficult Hoidingg. 
to calculate — ^the same proprietor or proprietary groups being 
often combined in different ways in different - holdings. In 

Q 
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CHAP. Ill, 1897 Mr. Fagan gave the following figures for what they were 
_£l worth : — 

Land AVERAGE ABBA IN ACRES OWNED OR HELD ON LEASE FROM GOVERNMENT 

PER PROPRIETOR AND LESSEE. 


Revenue* 



This statement shows that the area per proprietor, including 
under that term lessees holding from G-overnment, was generally 
sufficient over the whole district and in the Sutlej tahsils ample. 
The area per proprietor was much smaller in Gugera (Okara) 
and Montgomery than in Dipalpur and Pakpattan but the Ravi 
tribes combined pasturage with agriculture far more than did 
those on the Sutlej side. In the Settlement of 1919 — ^22 for the 
Sutlej tahsils it was still foimd that the size of holdings was not 
small ; though in the Bet Circle some of them were owned by a 
large number of proprietors jointly. At that time the average 
cultivated area per owner of the different tribes in the two tahsils 
worked out in acres as follows : — 



Dipalpur. 

Pakpattan. 

Wattus 

19 

28 

Savads . . ' • • 

33 

. , 

Ja't (Muhammadan) 

17 

. . 

Kambohs 

15 

. . 

Mahtwns . - . . 

7 

. , 

Quresbis 

36 

17 

Pathans 

83 

. . 

Jat (Sikhs) 

27 

29 

Khatris 

45 

67 

Aroras 

17 

14 

J oyas . . . * 

• • 

4 
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The Settlement Officer observes in this connection : — chap, in, 

c. 

“ Thus the cultivated area per owner except the Mahtams — — 

and Joy as is sufficient. The different sets of Joy a 
owners own land in more than one village in the * 

Bet and thus the above given average per owner foldings, 
in their case is not quite a true one. They are morei 
fond of cattle than of cultivation of land and a good 
many of them are addicted to cattle-lifting.” 

Investigations made in the course of the Lower Bari Doab 
Colony settlement showed that proprietary holdings in the Bet 
Circle had been still further sub-divided. It seems fruitless to 
endeavour to deduce any average acreage for proprietary hold- 
ings, the landholders being so numerous and so internaixed. It 
was found, however, in the Okara Tahsil that in proprietary lands 
the average per Tchatauni number worked out at 4 acres in the 
Bet Circle and 5 acres in the Gugera Branch Circle. Similarly in 
the Montgomery Tahsil the proprietors cultivating khud kasht 
held approximately 4 acres per head. 

In the colonized areas as pointed out above proprietary hold- 
ings of any sort are as yet uncommon. Very few grantees even 
in the Lower Bari Doab Colony have so far acquired proprietary 
rights, while in the Nili Bar Colony the grantees have only just 
begun to qualify for rights of occupancy. The various types of 
grants in the two colonies are fully ffiscussed in the Colony Manual 
and the information there provided need not be reproduced here. 

The normal unit of grant in both colonies is one rectangle per head 
in the case of immigrant colonists and 12| acres per head in 
- case of local colonists or Janglis in perennial iradgated areas. In 
non-perennial areas or where lands are given on condition of 
sinking wells, the grants are naturally larger. 

During the Sikh monarchy this district was held either by 
important chiefs revenue-free, in return for certain feudal services a.Tinft-ra.wnT»- 
rendered by them, or was farmed out to yaradars. The latter paid 
a fixed sum to Government, and made their own arrangements with system, 
the villages included in their farm. The ijaradar either sub-let 
part of his farm to others, or managed the collection of the revenue 
himself through agents or kardars. Till Sawan Mai’s time the 
system of kan or appraisement of the crop was the one generally 
followed. The calculation of the produce involved a good deal of 
haggling, and the amount entered was usually the result of a com- 
promise. The produce due on account of revenue having been 
decided, it might be taken in cash or in kind. Khalsa revenue 
was invariably taken, in cash. In other words, the cultivator had 
to buy from the Government agent the Government share of the 

q2 
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-CHAP, ra, produce, commonly at something over the market price. Ja- 
gvrdars very often took their share in kind. In the khanf harvest, 
Land money was generally taken, and grain in the rdbi. The proprie- 
Revenue. village Were allowed a share of the Government produce 

The Sikh as incm. The amount varied very much. It depended on the 
agreement made by the hxrdar. One yoke was released out of 
a number agreed on. If one yoke was released for every six 
existing, the proprietors got one-sixth of the Government grain as 
mam jog. Besides this, the proprietors got one or more wells or 
a share in a well, according to the size of the village, exempted 
from payment of revenue. This exemption was known as inam- 
taraddudana, and was a reward for exertion in the extension of 
cultivation. The conditions of the grant determined who was to 
enjoy it ; occasionally the tenants also got an inam, generally one- 
eighth of the Government share. The proprietors collected from 
the tenants either by actual division of the crop, or according to 
the Government demand, in kind or cash. And when it was cus- 
tomary to take maUkana, they got it in addition. Fixed cash 
assessments on a whole village were not made, but sometimes a 
well would be leased for a fixed sum ; and isolated wells in the 
jungle were so leased, as a rule. The usual rate was Es. 10 to 
Es. 12 ; but a good well would pay Es. 20. Sawan Mai very fre- 
quently practised latai or actual division of the crop. Munshis 
or mutsaddis under the kardars put thapis to watch the stacked 
grain of every 5 or 6 wells. If the thapis^ seal was found broken 
the cultivator was fined. The crop was then divided, and Sawan 
Mai took the value of his share in cash. As far as can be ascertain- 
ed, the system of i/nams has ceased now entirely. The land-owners 
who have taken the place of the Government have abandoned it. 
As regards Government, the laviba/rdari allowance of 5 per cent, 
on the revenue represents the mam granted formerly to the pro- 
prietors. 

.feiiii crops. ZahU crops paid so much per kanal, or were sold standing 
when the karhxr took his share of the price ; or were treated as 
ordinary nykari crops. The usual zahti rates were Es. 8 per acre 
for tobacco, and Es. 6 to Es. 8 for the first year’s cotton, and half 
that for the second year’s crop from the same roots. It may be 
as weU to say that these rates mean nothing, for if the fundamental 
principle of the Sikh system was, that the Government should 
take as much as ever it could, as often as it could, and wherever 
it could, the principle, that a spade should on no account be called 
a spade was only second in importance to it, and was much more 
rarely violated. The advantages of this were, that the people 
were made to believe that great favours were being bestowed on 
them, while they were being taxed as heavily as possible ; and that 
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the subordinate officials were able to plunder the Government to chap, nt 
their heart’s content, as no one knew what their accounts meant. _5L 

Thus a man would be charged Es. 6 for 6 hanals of cotton. The Land 

generous Icardar remitted half as mam, and then added Es. 4-1-6 
on account of extra cesses. These extra cesses or ahwab were -dSaios « 
levied both in kind and cash. The former class appears to have 
amounted to one-fourth or one-fifth of the Government share of 
wheat, and one-sixth of the inferior grains. The cash payments 
were generally according to a fixed scale. The more important of 
these extra cesses were the following : nazar hanjan, sardar fhana- 
dar, topichana, sarrafi, chilkan, ajamabandi and murak. The nazar 
Tcanjan was a tax of Es. 2 on each hdmil well and derives its name 
from the upper cross-beam of a well. A kamil well was one with 8 
yokes of bullocks ; and a proportionate allowance was made for 
every yoke wanting to make up this number. The cess for the 
sardar thanadar was levied at varying rates as the kardar saw fit. 

Of course, the thanadar did not get it. The cess topkhana was 
probably meant to aid in keeping up the Sikh artillery, it amount- 
ed to Es. 2 per cent, on each pakka well. Sarrafi was levied at 
different rates, and was supposed to defray the cost of testing the 
money paid as revenue. Ghilkana was a charge of one-half anna 
in the rupee on all cash payments except those made on account 
of khurak, sarrafi and tirni. The Sikhs had several sorts of rupees. 

The Nanak Shahi, struck in S. 1884-85, was the final standard 
coin. Sixteen English rupees were worth fifteen Nanak Shahi 
rupees. The other rupees were the Hari Singhia or Kashmir 
rupee, worth 8 annas in the rupee less than that of 1884-85 ; the 
rupee of 1887, worth one anna in the rupee less ; the Moran Shahi 
rupee and that of 1860, worth Es. 2 per cent, less, and the rupee 
of 1870 and 1872, worth 1 per cent. less. Ghilkana was levied to 
make up the difference between the value of the standard and other 
rupees. It seems to have been taken on all kinds of rupees. The 
jamabandi was a charge for preparing the revenue roll. The kardar 
charged what he pleased. Khurak was a cess of 4 annas on each 
well, and was expended in feeding the kachhus or measurers. 

Besides these items, one-half anna was charged for each sheep or 
goat as tirni, but cows and buffaloes were not taxed. Kama was 
a cess levied on artisans and ahtrafi on shop-keepers ; the rates 
varied from E^. 1 to Es. 2-4-0 on each shop. The principal ahwab 
levied in kind were Akali, kharch Brahmin, moharana and chungi. 

The first amounted to 6 topas per well, and seems to have been 
•originally intended for the support of the Amritsar Akalis. The 
Brahmin, moharana, and chungi cesses amounted altogether to SJ 
faropis in each mam of the Government share. It does not appear 
3for what these were originally contrived nor what moharana means. 
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The cultivators were allowed to grow green fodder as tenants 
are now. The kardar used to claim his Jcanal at eacK harvest per 
well ; this was known as hhira. He either took the khira, or made 
the cultivator give him gram in exchange at the rate of 16 to 20 
mans per acre. The kardar' s man consisted of 16 iopas, of 2|- 
se/rs each. The ser weighed 92 rupees. Transit duties, called 
laga, were levied on merchandize coming in or going out of a town, 
whether sold or not. The rates varied, and were as a rule, fixed 
with reference to the carriage employed ; so much for each camel- 
load, donkey-load, etc. The right to collect this duty was farm- 
ed. The karda/r was not the ex-o^io collector. But he sometimes 
managed to collect some thing for himself under this head from 
the cultivators. This tax corresponds to the present chungi. 

It is almost impossible to make out what the Sikhs really used 
to get from a well. But in settled tracts they seem to have been 
able to extract between Rs. 50 and Rs. 60 from an average well. 
Of course the Sikh kardars looked after the revenue in a very 
different way to that in which an over-worked tahsildar can, 
and the cultivators were assisted by the revenue officials much 
more than they are now. A man who did not exert himself got 
a very broad hint that if he did not cultivate as much land as was 
expected, he would have to make way for some one who would. 
If a man had more land than he could manage, the ruling power 
never hesitated about making a portion over to another, and gave 
no compensation. Then the people had to pay only a small amount 
when the season was bad and so managed to pull along under 
burdens which would break them down completely now. 

The first and second summary settlements are thus described 
by Captain Elphinstone in paras. 95 and 96 of his report : — 

The first summary settlement was based on the papers 
of the former Sikh kardars. Mr. Cocks, C. S., who 
superintended this work, having no other data to 
guide him, naturally fell into some errors as to the 
capabilities of the different villages. His assessment 
for the whole district amounted to Rs. 3,70,819, — 
^ sum which could probably have been realised with- 
out difficulty from this district if it had been more 
equally distributed. But the Sikh returns, which 
formed the ground-work of his assessment, were 
eminently defective for this purpose, for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 1st, a system of favouring certain 
villages and gommdars universally prevailed under 
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the Sikh rule ; 2nd, the authority of the Govern- chap, hi, 
ment in that portion of the district owned by the _5i. 

Jat tribes was by no means very secure, and the Land 

revenue demand was therefore not strictly enforced Revenue, 
for political reasons ; and 3rd, the amount of produce The first 
obtained by batai on sailab lands in good seasons 
by no means represents the amount in cash which 
could be reasonably demanded from such tracts 
for a series of years. The sudden fall in prices 
also, which took place after annexation, and the 
scarcity of money occasioned by the constant re: 
mittances dowm-country of a large army of foreigners 
stationed in the Punjab, seriously affected the re- 
sources of the people. As, notwithstanding, all these 
adverse circumstances, the reductions given at the 
time of the second summary settlement were by no 
means very considerable, the jama of Mr. Cocks’ 
Settlement may be said to have been rather mode- 
rate.” 

“ The second summary settlement was commenced by Second 
Major Marsden in 1852, and amounted altogether 
to Es. 3,23,099-12-10, including jagvrs. The collec- 
tions and balances of this settlement form the chief 
basis of the present revised assessment. The data 
by which Major Marsden was guided were necessarily 
somewhat imperfect, but his local knowledge obtained 
by inspecting personally nearly every estate, and 
the reliable information he contrived to elicit from 
zamindars and former oj0&cials enabled him to adjust 
the demand with a considerable degree of fairness. 

In farganah Gugera, especially the relative equity 
with which the jamas had been distributed was very 
remarkable. Changes, however, subsequently took 
place which materially affected the condition of 
various parts of the district. In parganah Hujra 
the alterations on the Khanwah Canal reduced one 
circle of villages to about one half of their former 
cultivation, and greatly enhanced the prosperity of 
others, which previously had derived no benefit hrom 
the canal. In parganah Gugera, the sailab of the 
Eavi gradually diminished in the whole tract north 
of the sadr station ; and in parganah Pakpattan a 
similar change occurred in a portion of the sailab 
land. Jagir estates were not brought under assess- 
ment, as the jagirdars continued to realise by batai. 
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No modification was made in the assumed value at 
which they had been estimated at annexation. I 
mention this circumstance, because the reduction 
of jama now apparent in two parganahs, are in great 
part made up of alterations in the assessment of these 
jagi/r estates, their original or estimated values having 
been found without exception, far above their 
present capabilities. In addition to the returns of 
former collections and balances, Major Marsden was 
aided by rough measurements conducted through the 
agency of the tahsildars and hanungos. No attempt 
was made to record separate fields or other details 
of cultivation, and the whole process had very little 
pretension to accuracy, but it was, no doubt, often 
useful as a means of comparison vdth other sources 
of information.” 


The correct figures for the assessment of the first and 
second summary settlements, excluding jagirs, were as follows 
by tahsils : — 


Tahsil. 

First 

summary 

settlement. 

Second 

summary 

settlement. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Montgomery 

76,144 

60,309 

Gugera 

76,411 

76,412 

Dipalpur 

1,75,571 

1,33,063 

Pakpattan 

40,157 

42,693 

Total 

3,68,283 

, 8,12,477 


In 1852, Mr. Vans Agnew was sent to Hujra to commence the 
regular settlement. He submitted a report on the assessment of 
tahsil Hujra, in which he proposed a fluctuatii^ revenue for canal 
and sailaha lands. 

In the Sikh times the Khanwah and Lower (Kuhna) Sohag 
Canals supplied certain villages in this district with water. It was 
not till 1843 that any water-rate was levied. The rate then im- 
posed was one aima per kanal on crops that came to maturity, 
and applied only to the Khanwah, Under English rule this rate 
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•was continued. At first a farm used to be given of this tax, and 
yielded on an average Rs. 9,000 to Es. 10,000 annually. The 
charge was extended to the Lower Sohag. Mr. Vans Agnew in 
1865 thus described his proposed method of fluctuating assess- 
ment : — 

“ I have fixed t-wo jamas for every village, the one upon all 
knrwah or well lands, which can be cultivated with- 
out the aid of inundation from the rivers or canals, 
to be permanent, and to be considered the fixed 
demand until the expiry of the period of settlement ; 
and the other upon all sailaba to be variable and 
under the name of abiana in canal lands, and of 
river sailaba jama in those subject to the influence 
of the Sutlej, to fluctuate "with the uncertain in- 
undation, and to be annually revised.” 

The variable rates proposed were, per acre. Re. 1-11-0 in Dipal- 
pur. Re. 1-8-0 in Hujra, and annas 12 in Basirpur ehaks. Along 
the river they ranged from Re. 1-10-0 to annas 6 per acre. This 
scheme was suggested on account of the uncertainty of the river 
inundations and canal water supply. As regards the canals, Mr. 
Vans Agnew wrote : — 

“ The irrigation they afford is uncertain and constantly 
varying. Firstly in the aggregate annual volume 
of water they carry. Secondly, in the quantity 
of water they supply to each village. Thirdly, in 
the time when they yield that supply. Fourthly, 
in consequence of their being in a transition state 
fresh arrangements of the canal officers continually 
altering the direction of the water supply.” 

His proposals were unfortunately rejected. The Financial 
'Commissioner, in 1856, thus laid do'wn the principle to be adopt- 
ed : — 

“ In the river sailah lands a moderate assessment which 
the proprietors could be able to pay in ordinary 
years ; in the canal villages, a division of the demand 
between land rent and abiana in such proportion 
as to represent with proximate correctness their 
relative values, the assessment at the same time 
being fixed at so moderate an amount that no reduc- 
tion of abiana should become necessary in ordinary 
years.” 

The principle, in short, apparently was that the abiana was 
•to be remissible on failure of canals by the district officers on their 
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own authority ; the mal was to be collected whether the canals 
failed or not. Early in 1866, Captain Elphinstone was placed 
in charge of the settlement. He assessed the whole district. 
“ From the estimated gross produce per acre, the proprietor’s 
share, varying from one-half to one-sixth, was deducted, and after 
allowing 25 per cent, for extra expenses and 10 per cent, for the 
loss of conversion into cash, two-thirds of the remainder were 
assumed as the Government demand and entered as produce rates.” 
Wells in tracts where cultivation mainly depended on them, were 
dmded into three classes : “ the 1st class consisted of pahka wells 
with six and eight yokes and an area of from 30 to 50 acres of well- 
land ; the 2nd class of wells with four or five yokes and from 20 
to 30 acres of well-land ; and the 3rd class with a less number 
of yokes than four, and a very limited extent of irrigated area.” 

The parganalis were divided into assessment circles or chaks 
chiefly with reference to “ the nature of the irrigation, and, to 
some extent,* * * , the peculiarities of soil and pro- 

ductiveness which prevailed in different tracts.”* As cash rents 
did not exist, the revenue rates were calculated in the following 
manner. The villages in each chak, which were generally admit- 
ted to have beep fairly assessed, were selected ; and the Settle- 
ment Officer satisfied himself that general opinion was correct. 
The cultivated area of these villages was divided into classes ac- 
cording to the prevailing mode of irrigation, as sailaba, chdhi, 
nahri, and barani. The relative value of these classes was as- 
certained from the zamindars. In tahsil Gugera, barani was valu- 
ed at one-half chahi, in Pakpattan and Hujra at not more than 
one-fifth or one-sixth. The total jamas were next distributed 
over the classes of land according to the ascertained relative value 
of the latter. The average rate per acre, thus obtained for each 
class in the standard estates, was applied to the same class in the 
other estates, and the jama thus obtained constituted the revenue 
rate jama of each village. Soil- rates were not fixed, partly because 
the returns of soils were inaccurate, and partly because productive- 
ness depends but little here on the natural qualities of the soil 
itself. The fact of the soil being good or bad was, however, kept 
i!n view in assessing the individual villages. The villages irrigat- 
ed by the inundation canals in the Sutlej tahsils were assessed in 
the prescribed manner. Captain Elphinstone described the pro- 
cess thus f — “ In the canal villages the demand has been divided 
between land and water rent ; and the relative value has usually 
been assumed as bearing to each other the proportion of 2 to 8.” 

*Xh,e9e assMs^ot cirdea, witih the rates adopted, are sho-wn in a map attached to Mr 
PJOBter’s Settdmeut Report. ‘ 
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A few villages were exempted from the system of fixed ahiana chap, nr, 
and in their case and in the case of land coming under irrigation _1 
subsequently to settlement the customary rate of 8 annas per acre ^ Land 
was to be charged. 

The assessment of the regular settlement by tahsils was as 


follows 



Tdksil. 

Assessment. 

"D rt 

Gagera 


JCIS. 

71,032 

Montgomery . . 

t « • • 

85,925 

Dipalpur 

4 « 4 4 

1,84,578 

Pakpattan 

« 4 4 9 

47,530 


Total 

3,39,065 


result of tiie 

Regular 

Settlement. 


This was inclusive of ahiana and Es. 24,198 and Es. 680 cana 
abiam in tahsils Dipalpur and Pakpattan, respectively. Since 
the second summary settlement 20 villages paying a revenue of 
Es. 4,082 had been transferred from Lahore to the Gugera District. 
Their jamas are included in the above total. The regular settle- 
ment did not work satisfactorily. The revenue imposed by it 
was not heavy ; but the settlement did not get fair play. It had 
been sanctioned for 10 years with effect from kharif, 1857, and 
at the end of that period the condition of part of the district was 
so bad that it was considered advisable to commence the revis- 
ed settlement at once. 

The principal changes in the circumstances of the district 
and their causes are noted below. The following table compares 
the number of villages and the areas of the regular settlement 
of 1857 with the state of things as ascertained at the revised settle- 
ment of 1871-72 
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From this it appears that the number of villages had increas- 
ed by one-half and the total area by 113,8B9 acres, or nearly 10 
per cent. The irrigated area had increased by 42,083 acres, or 
19 '5 per cent. On the other hand, there had been a falling off 
of — 


74,173 acres, or 47' 4 per cent, in the wlaba cultivation ; 
11,992 acres, or 82' 5 per cent, of barani cultivation and of 


CHAP. IH,.. 
C. 


Land 

Revenue. 


Financial 
result of 
Regular 
Settlement. 


44,132 acres, or 10‘8 per cent, of total cultivation. 


The causes of these changes were : — (1) Grants of waste land 
and location of new estates on them ; (2) Extension of the in- 

undation canals ; (3) Failure of the river inundations ; (4) Bad 
seasons. The punishment inflicted in the Mutiny (see page 48) 
no doubt affected the prosperity of some of the villages ; and parti- 
cularly of the Joya estates on the lower Sutlej. 

Before considering these causes the changes in the popula- Changea m 
tion of the different tahsils may be noticed. The Census of 1854 
showed the population to be 308,020. Adding 3,302 on account 
of villages received, and deducting 1,826 on account of villages 
transferred, there remain 809,496 persons as the former popula- 
tion. The following table shows its distribution and the sub- 
sequent changes : — 


Name of Tahsil. 

POPTTLATIOIT. j 

1 Inobbase. 

Formerly. 

By Census 
of 1868. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Gugera 

81,067 

95,410 

14,343 

17-7 

Montgomery . . 

72,940 

76,453 

3,513 

4*8 

Pakpattan 

53,208 

57,735 

4,527 

1 

8-5 

Dipalpur 

102,281 

129,839 

27,558 

27*0 

District Total 

309,496 

359,437 

49,941 

16*13 


The population remained stationary in the cis-Bavi-sailaba 
tracts of Montgomery, and in the well-irrigated Shergarh circle 
in Dipalpur ; otherwise there was a general falling off in the sailaha 
tracts, and a considerable increase in the well-irrigated and canal 
circles. The increase in the parts of Dipalpur and Pakpattan ir- 
rigated by the canals was especially large. It was in these parts 
that most of the grants alluded to above had been made. 
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CHAP. HI, These grants were allotments of Government waste lands, 
c. They were made either to men of the district or to outsiders who 
were supposed to have claims on Government. In the former 
Revenue, gase they were scarcely ever of large extent. The area allowed 
Grants of was 50 acres if the applicant proposed to sink a single-wheeled 
•waste lands, and 100 acres if a double- wheeled well was to be construct- 
sd. In the latter case, the grants were rarely small, but ranged 
from 500 to several thousand acres. Sinking wells was quite a 
secondary consideration here. These applicants would have 
turned up their noses at land where canal-irrigation was not 
available. What they wanted was a nice bit of low-lying land, 
with a jama of a few annas an acre, and as much canal water 
at 8 annas an acre as they chose ; and they generally got it. Of 
course, they would not cultivate themselves, so they had to look 
out for tenants, and the simplest — ^indeed the only — way to get 
tenants was to decoy them away from the old established villages. 
To get an advance of money, to be under the protection of a man 
on good terms with the district officers, to have fine new land and 
lots of canal water with rent below the average, were great things 
for the tenants ; and so he left his old landlord to shift for himself 
and settled with the grantee. No wonder things looked very well 
at first. There was an increase of revenue and an apparent in- 
crease of cultivation. It was not long, however, before the mis- 
chief that was being done was perceived. The migratory character 
of the tenant population has already been noticed at page 152. 
From the earliest days of our rule it had been a subject of anxiety 
to the revenue officers, and had repeatedly been brought to the 
notice of the authorities. Still grants were made, till in a district 
where barely one-third of the area within village limits was under 
the plough, about 113,000 acres more were added to the lands 
clamouring for cultivators to till them. When the injurious effect 
of these new grants on the older villages became clear, it was 
proposed to remedy them, not by stopping the grants, but by 
putting heavy burdens in the shape of revenue, and price of timber 
cleared away, on the lessees. But there was a mania for acquiring 
land in those days ; and land anywhere near the canal would have 
been taken on any terms. So this plan had little success in 
stopping applications. It succeeded, however, in ruining the 
applicants. The supply of water in the canals was not unlimited ; 
and the later comers found it more difficult to get any ; the land 
near the canal had been appropriated, and more unfavourably 
situated plots had to be accepted. The little capital of the 
applicants was swallowed up in paying an exorbitant revenue, 
mstead of being spent in sin k i n g wells and making the land yield 
some return. In 1872, the Punjab Government directed that in 
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future grants should be made only in special eases and after chap, ni; 
reference tp Government. On inquiry during settlement opera- jC- 
tions in 1874 it appeared that 182 estates were lying uncultivated, La^d 
or more than one estate in every twelve. Of these, 102 were Revenue, 
new grants. A few of the grants were then resumed on the Grants of 
lessees refusing to take up the nevr jamas. There were then 1,958 lands, 
wells lying idle, which could have been brought into use at a small 
cost, and would have given employment to 9,765 cultivators and 
11,718 yoke of bullocks. 

The great demand for land was, no doubt, chiefly caused by Extension of 
the extension of the inundation canals, and the enormous profits 
made by those who were lucky enough to have land within the 
influence of the new supply of water thus provided, which was 
freely distributed at 8 annas an acre, no matter what crop was 
grown. While the Khanwah and the Upper Sohag Canals were 
being extended, and the people on their banks were, in most 
places, making their fortunes, the villages on the Lower (Kuhna) paiitire of 
Sohag were being ruined. Their case is instructive, and shows tte Lo-wet 
how light jamas are no certain guard against deterioration. At 
the regular settlement, 26 villages on this canal were assessed 
at Es. 3,613 mal and Es. 1,209 abiana. The cultivated area was 
9,363 acres. In 1860-61, Es. 20 per cent, were taken off the 
mal-jama and added to ahiana. This did no good. In 1866 the 
cultivated area had fallen to 2,652 acres, and a new assessment 
became necessary. The revenue was reduced 38 per cent, and the 
abiana made fluctuating. Even in 1874 many of these villages 
were in bad condition. 

It is, however, unlikely that the extension of the canals or FaMure of 
the grants of waste lands would have done any serious mischief 
anywhere had the sailah not failed. Canal water is simply sailab 
imder more or less control, with advantages and disadvantages 
due to this control. On the canal, as a rule, only autumn crops 
could be raised and brought to maturity with canal water ; cul- 
tivators had to pay for this water and to assist in clearing out the 
watercourses. On the river they escaped the labour and payment, 
and could raise the more valuable spring crops. And in addition 
the lands along the river offered better grazing grounds than did 
the more inland tracts. In 1871, when the Khanwah failed, and 
there was an unusual amount of sailab on the river-banks, in the 
one village of Dipalpur 70 tenants abandoned their holdings and 
settled in river villages. 

The great rise in prices, which had taken place in this dis- Bise in 
trict as well as elsewhere, deserved the most attentive considera- 
tion. Where rents are not paid in cash, but in kind, without 
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CHAP, m, any reference to the money value of the share received by the 
^ landlord, the rise or fall in prices is even more important to the 

Land person fivin g a money assessment than it is in tracts where cash 
Revenne. 'I]].g period of 15 years, from 1842 to 1856, 

Rise in may be looked on as that the prices of which would have been 

pnces. regarded at the settlement of 1857 ; and the second period, from 

1856 — 71, as subsequent to that settlement. The percentage of 
rise, in the second period, of average prices over those of the first 
period is as regards : — 

Per cent. 


Cotton . . . . . . . . 37 

Jowar . . . . . . . . 28 

Eice . . . . . . . . 22 

Kangni . . . . . . 39 

China . . . . . . . 37 

Wheat . . . . . . 37 

Gram . . . . . . 15 


Landlord’s As regards the landlord’s share of produce Mr. Purser wrote 

^ in 1874 

“ Another question which arises is, whether the landlord’s 
share of the produce is larger or smaller now than it 
used to be. Of course, the decrease in cultivated 
area causes the actual income of the landlords to be 
smaller ; but does the income in kind now enjoyed 
by the proprietors bear the same proportion to that 
they enjoyed at last settlement as the present culti- 
vated area does to the area then cultivated ? I 
think, if anything, it is less. More fodder has to be 
grown than formerly ; for cultivation has to a great 
extent forsaken the rivers where natural fodder 
was abundant, and has increased in the inland 
part of Dipalpur, where pasturage is scanty. Again 
the productive powers of the land cannot have been 
improved by ten or twelve years’ more cropping. 
And the new grants have tended to reduce the share 
of the produce obtained by the proprietors. No 
doubt, canal cultivation has to a considerable extent 
been substituted for sonlab and harani cultivation. 
Probably the canal is superior to the sailab ; though 
usually the hharij cannot hold its ground against the 
rabi ; the change, as regards the barani cultivation 
is certainly for the better. In any case, as regards 
this matter, there is nothing to warrant an increase 
of assessment.” 
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In 1868 the revised settlement was commenced under the CHAP, in, 
superintendence of Mr. Boe, who assessed the G-ugera and _5L 
Montgomery tahsils. In 1870 Mr. Purser was put in charge. Land 
who completed the work, and reported upon it in 1874. ***''*““•• 
Owing to the fact that the assessment was made by two different Eevisioii ot 
officers, and that changes were introduced during the operation mL 
in the system of settlement, the processes and results cannot be 
presented in as compact a form as is possible in the case of most 
other districts. But the following paragraphs, taken from the 
final report by Mr. Purser, give the most important facts. Pages 
156 to 219 of that report contain most detailed accounts of the 
several assessment circles, of their condition at settlement, and 
of their past history, and of the basis and nature of the assessment 
of each. 

The system of entirely fixed assessments was maintained in Bavi tahaOs. 
the Eavi tahsils at the revised settlement. The reveijue rates 
on which the assessments were based consisted — 

(1) of a lump ahiana per well in use which varied from 
Bs. 8 to Es. 12 in different circles ; (2) a rate on all land 
under cultivation (i.e., cropped at the time of measure- 
ment) which ranged from 8 annas to Be. 1 per acre ; 

(3) a rate on all new fallow of 4 annas or 6 annas per 
acre. 

The table below shows Mr. Boe’s assessment of tahsil Gugera. 

The initial demand shown in the last column was to be increased AsSsment. 
after ten years by Bs. 4,294. Taking the tahsil as a whole, there 
was an immediate reduction of Bs. 3,681 or 4.7 per cent, on the 
demand for 1870-71. Extra cesses reduced the decrease little 
more than one per cent, while the addition of local rates made 
the actual result an enhancement of the burden on the land — 


Name ot Chak. 

Jama 

of 

Estimates. 

Pboposbd 
BP Set- 
tlement 
Ofpioee. 

Fixed by 
Settle- 
ment Com- 
missioner. 


1870-71. 

Tahsil- 

dar’s. 

Pro- 

duce. 

1 

Plough 

Rate. 

Initial 

Initial. 

Bet Pm ana Gugera. . 

Rs. 

18,656 

Rs. 

16,670 

Bs. 

22,492 

Rs. 

16,950 

Bs. 

18,069 

Rs 

16,608 

Rs 

17,423 

Bet XJrar 

12,873 

13,306 

14,538 

13,122 

11,645 

11,948 

12,697 

^^humali Gaiiji 

6,244 

6,129 

8,025 

7,320 

.5,118 

5,894 

6,193 

Total Cis-Ravi „ . 

37,773 

36,105 

45,055 

37,392 

34,832 

34,450 

36,313 


B 
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Jama 


Estimates. 


Proposed 
BY Set- 

TEEMNET 

Ofeicer. 

Fixed by 
Settle- 
ment Com- 
missioner. 

Name of GhaJc, 

of 







1870-71. 

Tahsil- 

dar’s. 

Pro- 

duce. 

Plough. 

Pate 

Initial. 

Initial. 


Bet Par 

Deg 

Chahi Par 

Sandal Bar 

21,744 

7,041 

4,695 

477 

20,835 

7,277 

5,037 

480 

22,861 

9,747 

6,255 

457 

20,376 

8,512 

4,536 

450 

16,105 

6,638 

3,875 

399 

18,845 

6,578 

4,300 

397 

19,815 

7,027 

4,540 

430 

Total Trans-itavi. . 

33,857 

33,899 

... 

39,320 

23,874 

27,017 

30,120 

31,812 

Total 

71,630 

70,004 

84,375 

71,266 

61,849 

64,570 

68,125 

Scattered Wells. 

Bet Purana Gngera. . 
Shumali Ganji 

Ganji Khas 

Ganji Janiibi 

Deg 

CJhahi Par 

Sandal Bar 

1,131 

1,823 

165 

109 

1,681 

149 

1,343 

1,041 

1,689 

60 

109 

1,750 

160 

1,372 

1,705 

2,537 

50 

359 

2,955 

292 

1,997 

2,080 

2,148 

64 

264 

2,792 

174 

2,770 

1,710 

903 

45 

135 

1,413 

200 

960 

1,043 

1,548 

160 

107 

1,670 

159 

1,286 

1,138 

1,625 

160 

109 

1,721 

160 

1,312 

Total Wells 

6,401 

6,181 

9,895 

10,292 

5,366 

5,963 

6,225 

Total Parganali 

78,032 

76,185 

94,270 

81,658 

67,215 

70,533 

74,330 


The table below shows Mr. Eoe's assessment of tahsil Mont- 
gomery. Taking the tahsil as a whole, there was a decrease 
in the initial assessment of Es. 6,219 or 7 per cent, which extra 
cesses reduced to 3-5 per cent. But the demand was to be in- 
creased by Es. 4,677 after ten years : — 


Name of GTiak. 

Demand 

of 

1870-71. 

Estimates. 

New 

Initial. 

Tahsil- 

dar. 

Extra 

Assist- 

ant 

Commis- 

sioner. 

Plough. 

Pro- 

duce. 

Rate. 

1. Bet Nur Shah 

2. Bet Chichawatni 

3. Bet Harappa 

4. Bet Par 

5. Ganji Shumali 

6. GaniiJanubi 

7. Sandal Chahi 

8. Ganji Khas », . 

Total 

Rs. 

30,067 

4,999 

17,340 

26,035 

2,647 

509 

2,339 

238 

Ps. 

30,137 

5,310 

17,622 

23,914 

2,720 

543 

2,359 

278 

Rs. 

28,270 

5,300 

20,020 

20,377 

2,745 

480 

2,370 

391 

Rs. 

22,787 

8,469 

25,200 

23,598 

3,682 

678 

2,120 

132 

Rs. 

33,545 

6,384 

24,310 

15,987 

2,644 

640 

2,495 

74 

Rs. 

21,794 

6,476 

19,284 

14,858 

2,393 

375 

2,055 

106 

Rfe. 

28,461 

5,357 

18,597 

19,814 

2,810 

540 

2,153 

223 

84,174 

82,883 

79,953 

86,666 

86,079 

70,341 

77,955 
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Before assessing the two Sutlej tahsils, Dipalpur and Pak- CHAP, in, 
pattan, in respect of the land revenue, it was necessary to decide _1. 

the rates which were to be paid by the people for canal water, Land 

and the principles on which these rates were to be fixed and col*- 
lected. The system adopted at the regular settlement describ- Assessment 
ed at pages 232 and 234 had not worked satisfactorily. The 
people had no object in economising water ; and they wasted it. Sutiej tahsiis. 
It was found that many villages were paying next to nothing for 
their water. The canal tracts were not bearing anything like a 
fair share of the public burdens. And the revenue credited to 
the canals was far from equalling the expenditure incurred in 
keeping them up. It was also known that the prosperity of the 
canal tracts depended entirely on the canals ,* and that if the canals 
were abandoned, the country would relapse into jungle. It was 
therefore only fair that the canal rates should be raised. A good 
deal of correspondence took place on the subject ; and the result 
was the adoption of the main principle of Mr. Vans Agnew’s 
scheme. Each village was to be assessed at a sum which would re- 
present what it could fairly pay from its natural products, harani 
and well cultivation. This was to be fixed land revenue. Be- 
sides this fixed jama, villages taking canal water were to pay for 
it separately. The area irrigated was to be ascertained by annual 
measurements, and the rates of charge were to vary with the 
crops grown. If the crops did not come to maturity owing to the 
failure of the canal, no abiana was to be paid. In case of partial 
failure of crops, partial remissions might be made. Lands irrigat- 
ed by lift were to pay half the rates fixed for lands irrigated by 
flow. The amount payable each year was to be announced to the 
lamhardars by the canal officer. The proposed arrangement was 
sanctioned with some modifications. No portion of the fluctuat- 
ing revenue was to be credited as proposed to the canal depart- 
ments ; but there were to be “ three sub-heads under the general 
head of land revenue. Under the first of these sub-heads will be 
shown the fixed harani assessment, or the rate which would be 
leviable on unirrigated land ; under the second the fixed assess- 
ment on lands irrigated by wells ; while under the third sub-head 
will be shown the fluctuating revenue derived from lands irrigat- 
ed by canals. This last will be the amount which the irrigation 
department will be entitled to show in their administration de- 
partmental accounts as the financial result of the canals under 
their charge,” The rates adopted are given below, 

J agirdars were to receive the whole revenue of their villages 
credited under the first two sub-heads, and one-half of that shown revenue, 
under the third sub-head, the other half representing approximate- 
ly what would elsewhere be separately charged as water-rate. As 

r2 
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regards cesses, it was decided that the people in this tract should 
only pay at half the ordinary rates for the — 

(1) Fatwari’s cess, 

(2) Lamhardar’s cess, 

(8) Ala larribardar’ s cess, 

(4) Zaildar’s cess, 

and that Government should contribute out of land revenue an 
amount equal to that paid by the people. Formerly only the 
fatwari’s cess was realized on the cMana jama, fixed or fluctu- 
ating. Subsequently the local cess also was charged on the fixed 
abiana. This rule was to apply to jagir villages also. The other 
authorized cesses were to be paid on, and over and above, the entire 
Government demand by the occupants of land. 

The rates sanctioned in 1874 were for five years only, revis- 
ed rates were sanctioned by the Government of India with effect 
from the kharif crop of 1880, and continued in force up to Kharij 
1897 ; they were as follows : — 


Class. 


II 


III 


Crop. 


f Rice 
^ Gardens 

L Chillies (red pepper) 


Cotton 
Melons 
Sug$,rcane 
Til . . 
LHemp .. 


P Indian corn (makkai) 
Bajra . . 

. . 

JoxLvr . , 

Ch'xrri 


Rate 

per 


Rs. A, P. 


3 0 0 


J-2 0 0 


U 2 0 


Class. 


Ill — 
concld. 


IV 


Crop. 


Kate 

per 

acre. 


f Kangai 
China 
'Sowank 
Mash 
Moth 
Indigo 
Turmeric 
All other kharif orops| 
not otherwise mention- 
L ed ,. 

f All rahi crops 
Plantations 
L Vegetables 


[ Fallow, land 

Lands ploughed but 
not sown. 

Grasses 


Rs. A. P. 


12 0 


) 

1-0 U 0 

J 

|-0 10 0 


Notr. ^The above^ rentes wore iov Jiow Irrigation by lift was charged at hal£ 

the above rates. ^ 7 « 
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As a rule, the rabi crops could get only one watering which 
was not sufficient to bring them to maturity, and recourse was 
had to well irrigation ; on this account the rate was fixed low. On 
the same principle the light rate on sugarcane was explained. 

In actual practice remissions for failed crops were allowed 
only in the Tcharif ; the canals not being responsible for the ripening 
of the rabi crops. 

The Kevised Settlement of the Sutlej tahsils was commenced 
concurrently with that of the Eavi by Mr. Eoe in February 1868. 
Mr. Purser who succeeded him in 1870 assessed both the Sutlej 
tahsils under the supervision of Mr. Lyall as Settlement Com- 
missioner. The main feature of the re-assessment was the new 
system of assessment adopted for canal-irrigated lands, which 
at that time were, with the exception of a limited tract in north- 
east of Pakpattan, confined exclusively to the Dipalpur tahsil. 
The system adopted consisted of — 

(i) A fixed assessment on the banjar or culturable waste 
area and barani and well-irrigated cultivation. 
The assessment rates for the banjar and for the 
barani cultivation were 1 anna and 8 annas per acre,, 
respectively, while for the well-irrigated cultivation 
lump rates were fixed varying in different assess- 
ment circles from Es. 20 to Es. 30 per single- wheeled 
well and from Es. 40 to Es. 50 per double-wheeled 
well. 

(ii) A fluctuating assessment at crop rates per acre of crop 
irrigated with canal water and ripened. These rates 
included all charges for land revenue, water advan- 
tage or owner’s-rate, and water or occupiers’ rates. 
Crops receiving both well and canal water were 
charged with the fluctuating rates in addition to the 
fixed well assessment. 

In the non-canal-irrigated tracts of the Sutlej Tahsils, com- 
prising nearly the whole of Pakpattan and the Bar and Bet tracts 
of Dipalpur, the same system of wholly fixed assessment and the 
same kind of revenue rates were adopted as in the Eavi Tahsils. 
The rates were : — 

(1) A lump dbiana of Es. 10 per well in use in all circles 

except in one in Pakpattan where it was Es. 12. 

(2) A rate on all land under cultivation {i.e., crop) at the 

time of remeasurement, which ranged from 6 annas 
to 12 annas 9 pies per acre in different circles. 

(3) A rate on all new fallow of 4 annas per acre in all circles. 
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CHAP, m. Proposals were made for putting all sailab lands in the riverain 
of both Tahsils under fluctuating assessment, but they were not 
Land accepted. 

Revenue. actual result of the assessment of the four tahsils is given 

Pinal result foelow. As regards the Eavi tahsils, the decrease refers to the 
o aasessmen . q| -^927 (a. d. 1870-71) ; as regards Pakpattan, to that 

of S. 1929 (a. d. 1872-73) ; and the increase, as regards Dipalpur, 
to that of S. 1930 ( a. d. 1873-74) 







Progkessive ] 

INCOME .AFTER 




Name of tahsil. 

Former 

3araa«i. 

New 

jamas. 

Initial 

de- 

crease. 

Initial 

in- 

crease. 

5 5'ears. 

10 years. 

15 vears. 

Kamil 

jamas. 

Final 
de- 
crease. 1 

! 

Final 

in- 

crease. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Gugeia 

78,027 

74,450 

3,577 


773 

3,521 


78,744 


717 

Montgomery. . 

84,174 

77,955 

6,219 


627 

4,050 


82,632 

1,542 


Pakpattan . . 

52,125 

50,353 

1,772 


184 

968 


51 ,505 

620 


Dipalpur 

1,09,415 

1,16,031 

•• 

6,616 

391 

3,659 

76 

1,20,157 


10,742 

Total . . 

3,23,741 

3,18,789 

11,568 

6,616 

1,975 

12,198 

76 

3,33,038 

2,162 

n ,459 


The result was an initial net decrease of Es. 4,962 with a final 
net increase of Es. 9,297. The new jama fell at the rate of annas 
14 per acre on the cultivated area as shown in the completed re- 
turns, The jama of the regular settlement, as given in the printed 
report, was Es. 3,03,520 exclusive of abiana. This fell at the rate 
of annas 11-9 per acre on the cultivated area of 409,059 acres 
given in the same statement. 


Period of 
settlement. 


Introdnotion 
of fluctuating 
assessment 
into Bavi 
iahsilB* 


The assessments of the Gugera and Montgomery tahsils were 
sanctioned for a term of 20 years, from Kharif 1871-72. Mr. 
Eoe stated that he considered the assessments “ decidedly high 
as they had been fixed, not on present cultivation, but on what it 
was hoped that cultivation would be.” The assesments of the 
Dipalpur and Pakpattan tahsils were sanctioned for a term of 
20 years, from Kahrif 1873-74. 

Shortly after the introduction of the revised settlement 
changes in river inundation began to take place in the Eavi tahsils. 
Early in 1879, the Financial Commissioner marched through part 
of the Eavi riverain. He found widespread distress due to the 
failure of sailab and to the consequent desertion of tenants, and 
many estates expressed a wish for the introduction of fluctuating 
assessments. In October 1879, Mr. Purser was deputed to the 
district to frame proposals for the introduction of a system of 
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fluctuating assessment in the Eavi riverain villages. After some chap, in, 
modification of his proposals the system sanctioned by Govern- 
ment in 1880 was as follows : — „ 

Revenue* 

(a) A fixed assessment at from 1 to annas per acre on latroduotion 
all cultivated and culturable land. of fluctuating 

assessment 

(h) An ahiana of Es. 10 per well in use during the year. into Ravi 

tahsils. 

(c) Fluctuating crop rates as under : — 

(1) Jhallari crop Ee. 1-10-0 per acre. 

(2) All crops on lands newly brought under cultivation 

for the first two years, 12 annas per acre. 

(3) All other crops Ee. 1-8-0 per acre. 


Crops irrigated by wells were in addition to the ahiana to 
pay rates (2) or (3). Subsequently the ahiana was reduced to Es. 6 
or Es. 7 per well according to the depth of water level. In Gugera 
17 and in Montgomery 50 estates accepted the above system of 
fluctuating assessment in the early part of 1880. Between that 
year and 1885 modifications were constantly introduced. Early 
in 1881, Sir James Lyall while marching through the tracts found 
that the ahiana rate in some cases pressed heavily on the wells, 
and that the uniform crop rates of Ee. 1-8-0 per acre pressed 
unduly on the inferior kharif crops. Consequently in 1882 Gov- 
ernment sanctioned the abolition of the ahiana rate and the adop- 
tion of the following revised rates : — 



Per 

acre. 


Es. 

A. P. 

Dofasli 

2 

4 

0 

Chahi and Jhallari .. 

1 

10 

0 

Sailaba 

1 

8''0 

New cultivation, and til, Moili, mvng, ma'>h and 
mwan ‘ 

0 

12 

0 


It was also directed that when more than one-third of a crop 
sown on flooded or unirrigated land failed, a proportionate remis- 
sion should be given. 

In 1883, on the recommendation of the Financial Commis- 
sioner, Government santioned the reduction of the fixed charge on 
cultivated and culturable areas in villages paying tirni to a rate 
from 9 pies to one anna per acre ; the chdhi and jhaUari, and the 
sailah rates being at the same time reduced to Ee. 1-8-0 and 
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Ee. 1-6-0 per acre, respectively. It was also directed that half 
rates were to be charged on crops irrigated by new wells for five 
years, and by old wells restored for two years, from the date of 
the starting of the well. In 1884, the Financial Commissioner 
(Colonel Davies) after marching through the Eavi riverain, 
authorized the reduction of the rate for the fixed assessment of 
the culturable area to 9 pies per acre and sanctioned the following 
reduced crop rates for the fluctuating assessment : — 


Chahi and jhallari 

Sailaba 

Dofasli 

New cultivation 


Per acre. 
Es. A., p. 

1 4 0 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 8 0 


In February 1887, it was decided that the fixed assessment 
on cultivated and culturable area should be abohshed, that all 
new cultivation should be charged at 8 annas per acre for the first 
two years, and all other cultivation at one rupee per acre ; that 
all crops harvested or cut for fodder should be charged, dofasli 
crops were to be exempted. Crops, if irrigated by new wells, 
were to be assessed at half rates for five years, if by old restored 
wells, for two years. This system was to be applied to all estates 
then under fluctuating assessment, with a discretion to ex- 
tend it to any other estates which might apply thereafter for its 
application to them. Up to and inclusive of 1885-86, 67 estates 
in the Eavi tahsils were under fluctuating assessment. In sub- 
sequent years their number was as follows up to 1892-93, the 
end of the term of the revised settlement : — 


Year. 

Number of estates 
under fluctuating 
assessment. 

1886-87 

120 

1887-88 

152 

1888-89 

252 

1889-90 

257 

1890-91 

262 

1891-92 

262 

1892-93 

, 264 
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The relief given by the system of fluctuating assessment as chap, hi, 
finally adopted may be gauged from the following figures : — _5 j_ 


Tahsil. 

Number of 
estates under 
fluctuating 
assessment 
in 1892-9eS. 

Fixed assess- 
ment of 
revised 
settlement. 

Average annual 
fluctuating 

assessment, lutrodncticm 

IfifiQ qn fn of fluctuating 

lu assessinent 

1892-93. Kavi tahsils. 



Es. 

Es. 

Gugera 

99 

33,168 

14,867 

Montgomery 

166 

52.161 

16,306 

Total 

264 

85 321 

81,163 


Excluding the 264 estates mentioned above, in the remainder 
of the Eavi tahsils the system of wholly fixed assessment was 
maintained up to the expiry of the revised settlement in 1892-93. 
Collections appear to have been difficult and remissions fairly 
frequent. Their assessment in 1892-93 stood as follows : — 


TahsiL 

Fixed. 

Fluctuating. 

Total. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Gugera 

46,866 

18,860 

64,716 

Montgomery 

32.838 

24,067 

66,905 

Total 

78,694 

42,927 

1,21,621 


In the Sutlej tahsils the new Sohag Para Colony establish- 
ed in the years 1888-91 was, except for the payment of a fixed taiisiis. 
maliltana of Ee. 1 per 10 acres, placed under wholly fluctuating 
assessment. Consolidated land revenue and canal water-rates 
per acre of crop were sanctioned by the Government of India in 
1887. They were as follows : — 


Crop. 

Land 
re"^ enue. 

W ater- 
rate. 

Total. 


Es. A. -p. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. p. 

f Eice 

0 4 0 

3 0 0 

3 4 0 

Canal irri- ^ Other crops 

0 4 0 

1 12 0 

2 0 0 

gated. I^All rabi crops 

0 12 0 

1 0 0 

1 12 0 

All crops not irrigated by the 

0 12 0 

. . 

0 12 0 

canal 
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For crop failures in the kharij harvest proportionate remis- 
sions of the above rates were to be given ; as regards the rabi rates 
it was decided in 1890, that in holdings provided with wells re- 
missions might be given if the rabi crops failed entirely, and re- 
missions in proportion to outturn in seasons of decided failure of 
winter rains. Bahi crops receiving irrigation from new wells were 
to be charged 6 annas in place of 12 annas per acre land-revenue. 
The average annual demand for • land-revenue assessed on the 
colony during the five years ending 1895-96 under the above system 
was Es. 16,986 after deducting the remissions of half rabi rates 
on crops irrigated by new wells. The demand for water-rates 
and malihana during the same period averaged Es. 44,654 and 
Es. 6,518, respectively. The assessment of the Sutlej tahsils 
immediately before revision was as follows : — The fixed assessments 
are those of 1896-97 and 1897-98 for Dipalpur and Pakpattan 
respectively ; the fluctuating is for 1897-98 : — 


Tabsil. 

Fixed. 

Fluctuating. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Dipalpur , . 

1.32,886 

2,748 

1,36,634 

Pak2)attan 

65,973 

21,752 

87,725 

Total 

198,869 

24,500 

2,23,359 


For a detailed account of the progress of the district during 
the term of the revised settlement reference may be made to the 
assessment reports and the final settlement report. 

In the original plan of operations under which the next 
revision of the settlement of the district was carried out it was 
decided that the district should be dealt with piecemeal ; the two 
Eavi tahsils being taken up first and on their completion those 
on the Sutlej. The re-settlement of the Eavi tahsils was com- 
menced at the end of 1891, under the superintendence of Mr. Douie, 
Deputy Commissioner. He left the district in February 1892. In 
November of the same year Mr. Kennedy, as Deputy Commis- 
sioner, took charge of the settlement, and carried out the re-assess- 
ment of the two Eavi tahsils. Only a very partial re-measure- 
ment of the tract was considered necessary. 

The Montgomery tahsil was divided into three assessment 
circles, viz., the Bet, or riverain tract, and the Sandal and Ganji 
Bar circles to the north and south of the riverain tract, respec- 
tively. In the Gugera tahsil the riverain tract was divided into 
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two circles, the Bet Urar on the south and the Bet Par on the chap, ra, 
north of the Eavi ; there was also a Sandal Bar and a Ganji Bar 
circle as in Montgomery ; and in addition the tract traversed by land 
the Deg Nala, between the Sandal Bar and the Bet Par circle, 
was formed into the Deg circles. 

Por the Bet circles the system of assessment adopted was System of 
to impose a fixed demand on wells and the lands attached to them, a®s®s8ment. 
and fluctuating rates on mature crops grown outside well areas. 

In the Bar and Deg circles the assessment was wholly fixed except 
that crops irrigated from the Deg canal were put under fluctuat- 
ing assessment. A certain amount of fixed demand was impos- 
ed on the waste in all circles except the Deg. It was also decided 
that in all circles the fixed assessment on wells which should be- 
come unfit for use should be remitted, and that new wells should be 
assessed after certain periods of exemption. 

The new assessment imposed by Mr. Kennedy from EabiNew 
1894 is compared below with the previous one ; which in the case assessment, 
of the Bet circles was the average of the four years, 1889-90 to 
1892-9S, and in the others that of 1892-93 : — 





New Assessment. 




Assessment circle. 

Previous 

assess- 

ment. 

Fixed. 

Fluctu- 

ating 

(estimate) 

Total. 

[ncrease. 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

1 

Bet 

Rs. 

45,697 

Rs. 

36,050 

Be. 

37,703 

Rs. 

73,753 

Rs. 

28,056 

Rs. 

61 

1 

Sandal Bar 

932 

1,173 

•• 

1,175 

243 

26 

o 

Ganji Bar 

1,543 

j 1,728 

•• 

1,728 

185 

12 

1 

Total 

48,172 ! 

38,953 

37,703 

76,656 

28,484 

59 


Bet Urar 

19,285 

16,605 

14,723 

31,328 

12,043 

62 


Bet Par 

21,350 

21,114 

14,061 

35,175 

13,825 

65 


Total Bet circle 

40,635 

37,719 

28,784 

66,503 

25,868 

63 

3 

s 

Beg 

9,700 

12,520 

972 

13,492 

3,792 

39 

d3 

Sandal Bar 

1,701 

1,881 

.. 

1,881 

180 

10 


Ganji Bar 

8,769 

10,592 

•• 

10,592 

1,823 

21 


Total 

60,805 

62,712 

29,756 

92,468 

31,663 

52 


Total Ravi tahsils 

1,08,977 

1,01,665 

67,459 

1,69,124 

60,147 

55 
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The announcement of Mr. Kennedy’s assessments produced 
considerable discontent in the Gugera and Montgomery tahsils, 
and led to a certain amount of agitation. In October 1894, it was 
decided that so far as the Bet circles were concerned, they should be 
revised by Mr. Fagan, who had succeeded Mr. Kennedy, as Deputy 
Commissioner, and was also in charge of the settlement of the 
Sutlej tahsils. The revision was completed in January 1896. It 
was decided that the system originally adopted should, as far as 
possible, be adhered to. The fixed assessments on the well areas 
were reduced and revised on the basis of the area of crops, which 
it was estimated that the wells of individual estates could mature 
in the year without the aid of river water ; any area of mature 
crops actually grown on well areas in excess of such estimated 
area being liable to fluctuating assessment at a rate uniform for 
all crops, which varied in different tracts from Ee. 1 to Ee. 1-4-0 
per acre. A purely fluctuating assessment was retained for crops 
outside well areas ; such crops were divided into three classes ; 
the rates for which were, respectively, Ee. 1-8-0, Ee. 1-2-0 and 
Ee. 0-12-0 per acre ; superior crops, such as rice, cotton, til, wheat, 
were put in the first class, medium crops, _;owar, maize, barley and 
gram in the second, and others in the third. The fixed assess- 
ments on waste were retained, but were considerably reduced. 
The results of the revision as compared with those of Mr. Kennedy’s 
assessment were as follows ; — 
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Rs. 

31,328 

35,176 
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Assessment Circle. 

Bet Urar 

Bet Par 

Total 

Bet 

Total two tahsils . . 
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CHAP, in, 

c. 
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Revision of 
settlement 
1892—99, 
Sutlej tahsils. 
Assessment 
oircles. 


HaH-net 

assets. 


System of 

assessment 

adopted. 


The re-settlement of the Sutlej tahsils was commenced at 
the beginning of 1894, and lasted till Tebruary 1899. It was 
conducted by Mr. Fagan. Though only a very partial re-measure- 
ment had been contemplated in the original plan of operations 
it was in practice found needful to re-measure and re-map every 
estate in both tahsils. 

Each tahsil was divided into four assessment circles which 
followed generally the existing natural sub-divisions ; they were 
{%) a lar or upland circle ; (ii) the canal-irrigated tract divided 
into two circles, viz., the Khanwah and the Sohag in Dipalpur 
and the Khanwah-Sohag and Sohag-Para in Pakpattan ; (in) a 
Bet or riverain circle. 


The theoretically estimated half-net assets of the two tahsils 
are shown in the following table : — 


Dipalpitb. j 

Pakpattan. 

Both tahsils. 

Assessment 

circle. 

Half net- 
assets 

Assessment 

circle. 

Half net- 
assets. 

Tiaot. 

Half net- 
assets 


Rs. 


1 Rs. 



Rs. 

Bar 

1 9,065 

Bar . . . . 

9,274 

Bar 

18,339 

Blhanwah . . i 

91,335 

Khanwah-Sohag 

13,256 

1 



Sohag . . 

Sohag-Para colony . . 

1,20,103 

5,095 

Sohag-Para 

Sohag-Para colony . . 

43,542 

49,849 

1 

j 

^ Oanal * . 

3,23,180 

Total Sohag circle . . 

1,25,198 

Total Sohag-Para circle 

93,391 




Bet 

31,456 

Bet 

73,773 

Riverain 

1,05,229 

Total 

2,57,054 

Total 

1,89,694 

•• 

4,46,748 


The main features of the system of assessment adopted for 
the Sutlej tahsils were as follows : — (i) A fixed assessment was 
imposed on each estate based on the average area of well-irrigated 
and harani cultivation. In cases where the waste area was large 
a certain amount of fixed demand was imposed on it also ; {'i^) all 
lands which received canal-irrigation were to be charged harvest by 
harvest with occupiers’ , rates on the mature crop area, the rates 
vai^ng with the class of crops and being liable to quinquennial 
revision. Such lands were also to be assessed with a canal-ad- 
vantage land-revenue rate on the area sown without reference to 
the success or failure of the crop, dofasli area being exempt. Both 
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occupiers’ rates and canal-advantage rate were to be assessed 
whether the land received well-water in addition to canal-irriga- 
tion or not. The occupier’s rates introduced from Eabi 1898, 
were — 


Crops. 


Rice, gardens, pepper 

Cotton, Sugarcane, melons, til, hemp 

All other kharif crops 

All mature rabi crops, plantations, vegetables 
Failed rahi crops and grasses 


Rate per acre. 
Rs. A. p. 

3 4 0 

2 4 0 

1 4 0 

1 0 0 
0 8 0 


The canal-advantage (land-revenue) rate varied from assess' 
ment circle to assessment circle, the limits being 7 annas and 
Ee. 1 per acre in Pakpattan, and 8 annas and 12 annas in Dipal- 
pur ; (w) all saildb and ahi (Jhallari) cultivation which did not 
receive well irrigation was to be subject to a fluctuating assess- 
ment imposed on the area of crops matured. The rates sanction- 
ed for this assessment were as follows : — 


Tahsil. 

Assessment 

circle. 

Class of 
cultivation. 

Bate per 
acre. 




Rs. A. P. 

Dipalpur 

i 

Bet 

r Superior . . 
Sailab4 

i. Inferior 

16 0 

0 14 0 



Ahi 

0 12 0 

Pakpattan . . 

Bar 

Sohag Para . . ? 
Bet ..' 

r Superior . . 
Sailab ■< 

(. Inferior 

1 8 0 

0 14 0 



Abi 

0 14 0 


Superior crops were rice, til, cotton, wheat and tobacco ; in- 
ferior crops comprised all others. Dofasli crops were not charged 
except that if a superior crop followed an inferior one as dofasli, 
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System of 
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adopted. 


NeM assess- 
ment 


the difference between the superior and inferior rates was assessed 
on the former. The occasional cultivation which took place 
on small areas in the Khanwah and Sohag circles of Dipalpur on 
the Ganji and Mokal spills from the Lahore district were to be 
assessed on area sown, whether the crop matured or failed at 
Ee. 1 per acre for sailab and 8 annas per acre for abi cultivation. 
Sailab and abi cultivation in all circles, if irrigated by wells under 
fixed assessment, was exempted from fluctuating assessment. 

The following table exhibits the results of the re-assessment 
of the Sutlej tahsils 
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CHAP, m, 

, ^ 
hand 
Revenue. 

New assess- 
ment. 


Results of 
re-assessment 
for the whole 
district. 


i 


4 

J 


Periods of i 

settlement. ’ 


\ 

i 


The revenue prior to revision is, in the ease of Dipalpur, that 
of 1896-97 except as regards the Sohag-Para colony (included in 
the Sohag-Para circle) for which it is that of 1897-98, amounting 
to Bs. 2,748 ; in the case of Pakpattan it is that of 1897-98. With 
the exception of the colony the new assessments were introduced 
into the Dipalpur tahsil with effect from Eabi 1898 and into Pak- 
pattan from the following khaiif. In the colony they were in- 
troduced from Eabi 1899. A good deal of opposition to the new 
assessments was shown m Dipalpur, but practically none in Pak- 
pattan. In both cases they were certainly moderate. Special 
care was taken not to press too heavily on well-irrigated cultiva- 
tion. 

The results of the re-assessment for the whole district were 
as follows : — 




XtEVISBD ASSBS6MEKZ 

Increase. 

- Tahgil 

HeTenne 

in 






prior to 
revision 

Initial. 

1 

Deferred 

on 

wells 

Total. 

Estimated 

fluctuating 

Total 

assessment 

Amount 

Percent- * 
age. 


Es. 

Bb 

Bb 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Gugera ^ 

64,716 

49,993 

2,362 

52,355 

30,636 

82,990 

18,274 

1 28 

Montgomery 

56,905 

23,971 

923 

24,894 

37,761 

62,655 

6,750 

10 

Dipalpur 

1,35,634 

99,026 

’ 8,538 

1,07,564 

99,981 

2,07,545 

71,911 

53 

Pakpattan 

87,725 

42,617 

6,467 

49,084 

1,05,764 

1,54,848 

67,125 

76 

Total district 

3,44,980 

2,15,607 

1 8,290 

2,33,897 

2,74,141 

5,08,038 

1,65,058 

47 


In the case of the Eabi tahsils the revenue prior to revision 
is that of 1892-93, the revised fixed assessment is as it stood in 
1897-98, and the fluctuating assessment is that estimated at Mr. 
Pagan’s revision in 1894-96. 

The new assessments were introduced from the dates and 
for the periods shown below, the periods being armounced subject 
to modification by further orders : — 

Tahsils Gugera and Montgomery aU circles, except the Bet, 
from Eabi 1894, .for 20 years ; Bet circles from 
t Kharif 1895, for "10 years. 

Tahsil Dipalpur, except the Sohag-Para Colony, from Kharif 
> ‘ 1898, for 20 years. . 

I' Tahsil Pakpattan, except ^he Sohag-Para Colony, from 

l^anf 1898,"'f6r ■20'yearg'. 
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The Sohag Para Colony, from Rabi 1899, for 10 years. CHAP, m; 

Later it was decided that the period of settlement for the _5l. 
whole of the Ravi tahsils should be fixed at 10 years. The final Land 
result there fore was that the assessment of the Ravi tahsils and 
of the Sohag-Para Colony should run for 10 years and that of the Periods of 
remainder of the Sutlej Tahsils for 20 years from the date of ®®'**®“®“** 
introduction. 

The Government rent-roll for the district included a con- Misodteaeoa* 
siderable sum derived from crown lands, forests, etc. Over 2,400 
square miles of Government waste land (unclassed forests) were 
under the control of the Deputy Commissioner, while the area 
in charge of the Forest Department was 847 square miles, of which 
760 square miles were unclassed forests and 87 square miles reserv- 
ed forests. The principal items in the income from these areas 
were kmi assessment and Tcashi barani assessment for single 
harvest cultivation. Apart from the kaisM barani or single harvest 
leases over 75,000 acres in the district (excluding the S^ohag-Para 
^Colony) were leased by Government for long terms. These leases 
were taken into consideration in the course of the 1898 settlement. 

Purchase on favourable terms was allowed in a few cases, but 
.generally the leases were renewed with or without modifications. 

The Government waste area in which Icasht barani cultivation 
might be permitted or long leases given was at that time very 
much restricted in view of the possibihty of the future extension 
'of irrigation from Government canals to the district. 

Tirni or grazing tax was an inheritance from the Sikhs, and 
-the object of it appears to have been to make professional cattle- 
breeders, who did not otherwise contribute to the expenses of the 
.State, share in the burdens of the rest of the population. Agri- 
cultural cattle were exempt from taxation, and so were cows and 
buffaloes, the property of bona fide cultivators. Sheep and goats 
were, however, always taxed. Up to 1857 only camels, 
buffaloes, sheep and goats paid tirni in this district. Captain 
Elphinstone recommended that cows should be taxed. They were 
taxed. The main excellence of the Sikh system, that the cattle 
■of cultivators were exempted from taxaton, was lost sight of. In 
process of time even agricultural bullocks came to be taxed. In 
1867-58 the Urni income amounted to a httle under Rs. 32,000. In 
1872-73 the income was Rs. 1,08,009, of which stun about one lakh 
was due to tirm proper; and the rest to leases of kokanber, grass, 
mnnj and sajji, which were formerly shown separately. In 1881- 
82 it anoounted to Rs. 1,48,000. The system in force up to 1870- 
71 involved periodical counting of the cattle of all the villages of 
■the district. But only those villages whose cattle actually graz- 
ed in the Government jungle paid tirni. If, however, any cattle 

s2 
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CHAP, ni, of non-f-irm-payiiig villages were found in the‘'jungle all the cattle 
^ had to pay double rates. In 1870-71 the Government waste lands 
Land Were divided into blocks or tirni mahals which were leased annually, 
Hevenne. farmers were left to make their own arrangements with people 
Tmu. grazing cattle in their blocks. The farmers were allowed to charge 
at certain fixed rates for each head of cattle grazing, viz . : — 


Male camel 
Female camel 
Male buffalo 
Female buffalo 
Cow 

Sheep or goat 


Es. A. p. 
10 0 
18 0 
0 8 0 

r 0 0 

0 8 0 

0 1 0 


Plough bullocks no longer pajdng timi. These rates were by 
no means excessive, considering the great profits yielded by cattle. 
But it was found that this system led to so much oppression and 
extortion, and the contractors became so obnoxious to the people, 
that their lives were hardly safe when they ventured amtiiij. the 
grazing community to enumerate the cattle. Consequently in 
1879 the system of employing contraictors was> discontinued, and 
fees were collected by Government officials on the enumeration of 
cattle effected for each village or locality, the rates remaining un- 
changed. In 1882 it was found that the tirni zadldars gave little 
or no assistance, and all were dismissed, save a. very few of the best 
men. In that year the Afghan war drew about 7,000 camels from 
the district ; the enumeration was purposely not made too strict- 
ly ; and the numbers thus arrived at were under orders of Govern- 
ment ; and in order to avoid annoyance caused by annual enumera- 
tion, accepted for a period of five years.. This, of course, only 
applied to the inhabitants of tiie district, and not to nomad tribes 
or to people from neighbouring districts, whose only object in 
ooming was probably to evade paying timi dues in their own 
villages. Some of the large stock-owners were very independent, 
and almost always evaded enumeration of thedr a.TTTnna,1,q by dis- 
tributing them among dependants, or by driving them across the 
boundary of' the district. The total timi demand for the year 
3JB86’-86Jwas Rs. 1,54-, 979 j but of this Rs. 27,731 was remitted and 
36s. 24,871 was suspended. In l'886-87 the Multan system of' 
tinti asaessment in a modified form’was introduced 'into the ffistiiot. 
main feature of the systemivms that eafeh t#m^pa;^ing village 
^zdng hamlet (rakna or jhok of tire Hat) contracted to* pay ^ 
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fixed annual'Sum as tirni for a period of five years. The assess- chap, m, 
ment of this sum was made by the Deputy Commissioner for each ^ 

Tillage' or grazing hamlet and was based on the application of Lan« 

certain rates to the number of timi-chargeable cattle belonging ®*’'*'**^ 
to the village as ascertained partly by estimate and partly bymmL 
enumeration carried out in 1885-86. The rates used were those in 
force previously, except that cows were charged 6 armas instead 
of 8 annas per head. Bullocks were exempted. A few estates 
which had not paid tirni before were assessed at half rates, and a 
good many' which had no Government waste available for grazing 
near them were exempted from assessment. The tirni demand for 
the year 1886-87 under the new assessment was Es. 1,12,188 ; 
and the average annual demand for the five years was estimated 
at Es. 1,13,000. It was intended that the fixed tirni assessment of 
each village should be distributed each year over all the cattle of 
the village at rates for each class of animal proportionate to the 
rates which were used in framing the assessment. 

Even before colonization started there seems to have been a 
very considerable reduction in tirni receipts as compared with the 
quinquennial assessment made in 1891 under which approxi- 
mately Es. 1,40,000 were brought in annually. In the four 
.years 1909-10 to 1912-13 the average demand for the whole dis- 
trict was only Es. 40,000 of which ab^out Es. 17,000 came from the 
Eavi tahsils and Es. 23,000 from the Sutlej tahsils. As a result 
of colonization the Eavi tahsils in 1913-14 yielded only Es. 6,060 
and only Es. 4,000 in the following year. Now tirni in the Eavi 
tahsils has ceased to be claimed altogether. While in the Sutlej 
tahsils by reason of colonization in the Nili Bar the only relic 
of tirni is a cattle grazing contract in a plot No. 19 in the Pakpattan 
tahsil which is auctioned annually by the Colonization Ofdcer, 

Nili Bar. This brought in Es. 2,100 in 1981-82 and Es. 1,000 in 
1932-33. 

When colonization started in the Eavi tahsils and later in the 
Nili Bar, in each case proof of having paid tirni to Govermpent 
■was generally considered presumptive evidence that the payer 
'(Tirni Guzar) was entitled to consideration for a grant of land in 
fihe new colony. Unfortunately it was possible for a man who 
4id not depend on grazing cattle for a living to get firm receipts 
merely by keeping a few cows and letting them wander in the 
neighbourhpod of his residence, say in Montgonaery or Pakpattan. 

But it was not difficult generally for a Colonization Officer to 
distinguish the genuine grazie? of the Bar from the man for vVm 
intermittent gracing for his cows was merely a copvepienee. 

And on the vholp approved T^rd Guzars have tqrned opt to 1>§ 

.apnae of tbe b^t qf the local cqlonists. 
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The re-assessment of the Sutlej tahsils was taken up in 1919, 
the Settlement Officer being Nawab Malik Mohammad Hayat Khan 
Noon. He observes that the only change that had occurred up 
to that time in the system of assessment introduced by Mr. Fagan 
was that in the Sohag-Para Colony the canal advantage rate was 
raised in 1910 from Ee. 1 per acre sown to Ee. 1-2-0 per acre matur- 
ed. The working of Mr. Fagan’s settlement is described by the 
Nawab as a success. The demand had been paid with ease and 
the contingency of suspensions and remissions of land revenue 
on a large scale had never arisen. 

The Nawab found that both tahsils fell into three natural 
divisions — ^the Bar on the north and north-west, of which a large 
portion was Government waste land, the nahri tract between the 
Bar and the Bet served by inundation canals, and theBet or riverain 
tract liable to floods from the river. In the Pakpattan tahsil he 
set up three assessment circles following these three natural divi- 
sions. In this he modified the circles adopted in the previous 
settlement in which the Sohag-Para Colony was dealt with in a 
separate assessment report. In the Dipalpur tahsil he set up 4 
assessment circles. Bar, Khanwah, Sohag and Bet. In this tahsil 
one combined nahri circle including irrigation from the Khanwah 
and the Sohag canals would, in his opinion, have been unmanage- - 
able. 

He introduced certain modifications in the methods of ' assess- 
ment adopted at the previous settlement : — 

(1) Barani assessment was made fluctuating; 

(2) revenue rates for all classes of cultivation were to be 

worked out on matured areas and not on sown or 
cultivated areas. Formerly canal advantage rate 
was leviable on sown areas. 

(3) Assessment on the crown waste was abandoned. 

Thus ckdhi and chahi sailab assessment was fixed, chahi 
Nahri assessment partly fixed and partly fluctuating, while all 
other classes of cultivation were subject to a fluctuating assess- - 
ment. Pure nahri crops paid only Nahri fluctuating rates. ChaM, 
nahri crops paid in addition a certain fixed assessment on the well. . 
No exemption was made in favour of double cropping except on 
saUab land ; but if a superior sailah crop followed an inferior one, 
the difference between the higher and lower rates was payable. 
It was decided that in future fixed assessment on a well would be- 
remitted with effect from the first Eabi harvest in which the well 
fell out 'of use sund would be re-im^osed, subject to such rules about 
protection as might be approved^ with effect; from, the first barvesh 
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■whether Kharif or Eabi in which it was set to work 'again. It chap, ih, 
was anticipated that this rule ^odld give considerable relief in ^ 
respect of a number of wells ila the Bet circle which in seasons bf Land 
scanty rainfall and inadequate floods were liable to go out of use. 

The following table gives the net results of the assessment of , 

the Pakpattan tahsil. SS 

The net enhancement on the average assessment of the select- 
ed cycle of years is Es. 71,319 which works out at 47 per cent. 

Out of the total assessment about 35 per cent, was fixed chc^i assess- 
ment and 65 per cent, fluctuating : — 

TOTAL ASSESSMENT. TAHSIL PAKPATTAN. 


Name of circle. 

Assessment. 

Percentage of jama on half- 
net assets. 

Peicentage of enhancement 
on the average jama of 
selected cycle of years. 

Percentage of enhancement 
on 1898-99 jama. 

r 

1 

s 

hO 

1 

1 

1 

Total. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 




Bar . . Proposed and 







sactioned .. 

10,311 

14.469 

24,780 

71 

+36 

+59 

Announced . . 

10,829 

14.469 

25,298 

72 

+38 

+63 

Sohag Para Proposed . . 

42.630 

95,602 

1,38,132 

62 

+49 

+65-8 

Sanctioned . . 

46,500 

91,193 

1,37,693 

62 

+49 

•• 

Announced . . 

45,779 

91,193 

1,36,972 

61 

+48 

+66 

Bet . . Proposed . . 

* * 1 

62,401 

62,401 

i 65 

+51 

+6 

Sanctioned , . 

21,719 

39,779 

61,498 

64 

+49 

+4 

Announced . . 

21,401 

39,779 

61,180 

63*6 

+48 

+3-9 

Total Tahsil Proposed . . 

52,841 

1,72,472 

2,25,313 

64 

+48 

+43 

Sanctioned . . 

7^,530 

1,45,441 

2^23,971 

63 

+47 

+42 

Announced . . 

78,009 

1,45,441 ! 

2,23,450 

63 

+47 

+42 


The new assessment was sanctioned from Kharif 1921. 


The table below will show the results in the Dipalpur tahsil. mpMpiw 
The assessment announced 'gives ah increase of Es'.‘ 1,01,003 on the ^ 
average asSe^sihent' of the ‘^41ected cydld'uf ^fi^ and tiius the 
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CHAP. 9i> pnhanpeipeiili works at about 46 per cent. Qut of the total asdesp- 
^ mppt, aljQut 46 • 6 per cent, would be under fixed chahi assessment 


|*fnd 

S?yppj{** 

Dipalpur 

TahsU. 


and 53 ’7 per cent- under fluctuating assessment 

TOTAL ASSESSMENT OE DIPALPXJE TAHSIL. 




Assessment. 

1 { 

e5 

ii 

1 

Name of circle. 

1 

S 

Fluctuating. 

Total. 

Percentage of jama oi 
half-net assets. 

Percentage of enhance 
on average- jama of s 
cycle of years. 

Percentage of enhance 
on 1898-99 jama. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Bar 

Proposed and 
sanctioned . . 

11,823 

5,615 

17,438 

64 

+■67 

+97 


Announced . . 

11,369 

5,240 

16,609 

60-8 

+58*9 

+85*1 

Khanwah . . 

Proposed and 
sanctioned . . 

49,261 

49,558 

98,819 

63 

+34 

+32 


Announced . . 

49,819 

49,618 

99,437 

63-1 

+34*4 

+32-6 

Sohag 

Proposed and 
sanctioned. . 

73,652 

92,594 

1,66,246 

61 

+49 

+72 


Announced . , 

72,660 

98,878 

1,65,538 

60-3 

+48-6 

+71*4 

Bet 

Proposed and 
sanctioned . . 

17,190 

24,465 

41,655 

65 

+60 

+46 


Announced . . 

16,597 

24,700 

41,297 

t 

64*8 

+58*9 

+52*7 

Total Talisil 

Proposed and 
sanctioned. . 

1,51,9^ 

1,72,232 

3,24,158 

62 

+46 

+56 


Announced . . 

1,50,44,5 

1,72,436 

3,22,881 

61*7 

+46-6 

+55*5 


The new assessment was introduced from Kharif 1922. 

OtDwn leases. 4-8 regards Government land on lease it was fmmd that in the 
Sohag'Para Colony the lessees had acquired proprietary rights in 
most of the areas leased to them. Special reports were submitted 
as regards the qthpr l ea sed areas. Plots of unappropriated crown 
fceOy DpfiJity Ppijintissipher fojc single 

Ij^FYesJ^. 

!nnki. 
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the contractor realized the prescribed fee from the graziers. 

The CHAP, m. 

rates were as follows : — 



c* 


Bs. A. 

p. 

Land 

Camels 

1 4 

0 

R^Yenne. 

JBuffaloes 

0 14 

0 

Tirni. 

Cows 

0 6 

0 


Goat, sheep, pony or donkey 

0 1 

0 



New rates of ahiana (occupier’s rate) in the areas irrigated ^'’**“* 
by the Upper Sutlej inundation canals were introduced in 1917 
and were as follows : — 


Class. 

Name of crop. 

1 

Per 

ACRE. 

Flow. 

Lift. 

I 

Eice, Garden, Pepper, Sugarcane 

Es. A. p. 

3 8 0 

Bs. A. p. 

1 12 0 

11 

Cotton, Melons, Til and Hemp . . 

2 12 0 

1 6 0 

TII 

All other Kharif crops 

1 12 0 

0 14 0 

IV 

Grasses and failed Eabi crops. . 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

V 

All other crops (Eabi) 

14 0 

0 10 0 


A special series of rates for the three inundation canals kno^yn 
as the Mehdi Khan, Kitchin and Irving canals were sanctioned 
in 1918. Up to that tipae irrigation froua these canals had bpen 
classed as sailab and the land revenue pn them was charged af 
sailah rates. In this settlement these lands are all classed af 
* fiahri. The special qbiana rates were as follows : — 


Classes. 

Name of crops. , 



Per acre. 


Plow. 


Lift. 




Bs. 

A. 


Bs. A. ' 

p, 

I 

Eice, Gardens, Pepper . . , 

3 

4 

0 

1 10 

0 

n 

Cottop, Sugarcane, Jlcmp, TH 
Melons 

2 

4 

P 

1 2 

0 

in 

A|1 other Kharif crops 

1 

4 

0 

0 10 

0 

w 

^11 matured Eahi crops, plapt^- 
tioi^s and vegetables 

1 

0 

0 

P 8 

0 

v 

Grasses 

0 

8 

0 

0 4 

0 



CHAP. Ill, 
C. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Increase in 
the demand. 


Sutlej 

Valley 

Project. 


Lower Ban 
Boab Colony, 
Mr. Pagan’s 
Settlement 
m practice. 


Fixed vervM 
ILuotnating 
intheBavi 
tahsils. 


Re-assess- 
ment 
postponed to 
191i. 
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As the Settlement Officer points out the total increase in the 
demand shown in the above statements does not imply a cor- 
responding increase in productivity per acre previously assessed, 
because in the period between this settlement and the last there 
had been a very considerable increase in cultivation. He indicates 
that the actudl enhancement amounted to about 28 per cent, in 
the Dipalpur tahsil and about 20 per cent, in Pakpattan. 

At the time this settlement was completed work on the Sutlej 
Valley Canal Project was about to start. Colonization in the 
Sutlej tahsils (Nili Bar) opened in 1924, and has entirely changed 
the situation. But before proceeding to discuss the present assess- 
ment arrangements in these tahsils, it is necessary first to discuss 
the progress of colonization in the Okara and Montgomery tahsils 
in so far as this effected land revenue arrangements. 

With one important modification the assessment arrange- 
ments made by Messrs. Kennedy and Pagan remained in force in the 
the Eavi tahsils until colonization started. In 1896-97 it was 
found necessary to give extensive suspensions of the fixed demand, 
which in the Montgomery Bet amounted to over l/3rd of the total. 
Failure of saiZab combined with the attractions of cultivation on 
the Chenab Canal drew away the cultivators from the wells, while 
the waste yielded little or no profit. It was decided in 1899-1900 
to abolish fixed well assessment in those estates of the Bet circle 
in which the proprietors desired the step and to introduce an entire- 
ly fluctuating system. It appears that all the Bet villages south 
of the Eavi in the Montgomery tahsil took advantage of this 
option. In the Okara tahsil up to the time of the Lower Bari 
Doab Colony settlement there were still 20 villages outside the 
irrigation boundary which paid a fixed assessment for wells or- 
waste or both. 

In the ordinary course there should have been a general re- 
assessment of the Eavi tahsils in 1904 but none took place. As 
early as 1901 the propriety of substituting a purely fluctuating 
system of assessment in the Bar circles of the Gugera and Montgo- 
mery tahsils was discussed. A report was called for by Govern- 
ment in Mr. £>iack’s letter No. 57, dated the 19th February 1902. 
‘In that letter it was remarked that the Lieutenant-Governor doubt- 
ed whether it was necessary to proceed at once with the re-assess- 
ment of this tract and that he hoped that it might be possible to> 
leave the Montgomery district alone for some years to come. For 
some reasons unexplained the full report on these matters was not 
-submitted to- Government until 1909 when Gi>vemment agreed 
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generally with the views * of Mr. Douie, Financial Commissioner, chap. m,. 
These may be summarised as follows : — 

Montgomery and Gugera Bet circles. — Complete fluctuating 
assessment had been accepted by a large number of 
villages. The average incidence of the present de- 
mand was not higher than the incidence when Mr. postponed to 
Fagan revised Mr. Kennedy’s assessment. It was 
probably lower. The people were satisfied and there 
was no need to force complete fluctuation on the 
few estates which did not want it. 

Bar circles. — The assessments were in the circumstances 
not unduly severe. The area was to be irrigated 
by the Lower Bari Doab Canal. No change was 
required till irrigation began. 

In general there was no need to undertake any re-assessment 
in Montgomery till irrigation from the Lower Bari Doab Canal 
began or was about to begin, i.e., till about the year 1914. The 
term of the ten years settlement had expired in 1904. The 
actual term would therefore be twenty years. 

But in 1914 by which time colonization had started, it was-^^“P°**- 
again decided to postpone the assessment. The reasons for this ' 
decision weref that if the policy normally adopted in districts 
under colonization was followed, the re-assessment would only 
apply to the wholly unirrigated villages. Cultivation in the riverain 
was already depressed. Colonization of the Bar might lead to loss 
of cultivators and the abandonment of wells and cultivation. Evid- 
ently therefore nothing could be gained by re-assessment. Again 
in view of the still operative but incomplete effects of extensive 
adjacent colonization in the Bar and because the area and the 
number of estates concerned and the aulount of land revenue 
involved were comparatively small, the Financial Commissioners 
desived and Government agreed % to postpone the re-settlement of 
the Bavi riverain estates in the Montgomery district lying outside' 
colony limits for a further period of five years from 1918. Ee- 
settlement was again postponed in 1928 and was eventually start- 
ed in 1927. 

When colonization started, it became necessary to introduce 

a fresh system of assessment for the land coming under irrigation ® - 

- ■ ■ - — - — ■ » - — 

♦Letter No 530, dated the 3rd December 1909, from the Senior Secretary to the IFmanciajL 
Commissioners, to the Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab 

f Letter No, 311-S., dated the 14th July 1914, from the Junior Secretary to the Pinanoial 
Cpmmissioners, to the address of the Revenue Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

{Letter No. 91-623-B-2, dated the 6th June 1918, from the Senior Secretary to the Pinanoial 
Commissioners, to the address of the Revenue Secretary to Government, Punjab. 
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CHAP, m, from the new canals. Grovemment generally accepted the pjro- 
posals in this behalf made by Mr. Joseph, the first Colonizatiop 
Land Officer. A copy of the rules issued is attached to the letter from 
Revenue, Junior Secretary to the Financial Commissioners, dated the 
(Colony 14th July 1914, quoted above. There was to be a fluctuating flat 
agsesraient. 2 per matured acre throughout the canal irrigated area. 

Wherever irrigation was extended t^o any part of a pre-existing 
village, the whole assessment was to become fluctuating forth- 
with. All land not assessed to canal rates in any village wholly 
or partly within the irrigation boundary was to pay at the rate 
of Es. 1-2-0 per acre of matured crops whether grown saildb, harani 
or chaJii. In the Bet circles estates entir^y outside the irrigation 
boundary continued to pay at settlement rates. The old fixed 
assessment in the Ganji Bar came to an end as from Kharif 1914. 
As was noted above in Mr. Fagan’s time the advent in due course 
of canal irrigation in the Lower Bari Doab was anticipated and, 
as a consequence, waste land leases were very sparingly given or 
renewed. Such leases as were in existence at the time of colo- 
nization were considered on their merits and the lease holders 
were given such grants of canal irrigated lands in the Bar as were 
justified by their fulfilment of the conditions on which the original 
leases were given. This class of lessee was generally described 
as TahudJcwah, the principal condition of the lease having involv- 
ed as a rule sinking of one or more wells. The reserved forests and 
unclassed forests ceased to exist as such, while tirni also became 
a thing of the past. Mr. Fagan had remarked “ when coloniza- 
tion does take place fairly liberal allotments should be made to 
the inhabitants of the district both on grounds of equity and ex- 
pedience ”. This view was accepted by the authorities respon- 
sible for the colonization scheme which included liberal allotments 
to the old inhabitants of the district whether cultivators or graziers. 

Mabtema. In addition to the land revenue charge of Es. 2 per acre of 

matured crops, an additional charge of Ee. 1 per acre assessed, 
viz., half the land revenue, was levied as maUkana in tjie case of 
all lands granted by Government p^nding the acquisition of pro- 
prietary rights by the grantee. 

Abiana and This land revenue charge was deliberately fixed low to suit 
the conditions of the new colony. A far heavier charge payable 
cultivator is the dbiana or occupier’s rate, which represents 
the cost of canal water supplied by Government. A staff of Zil- 
ladars and Patwaris is maintained by the Canal Department for 
the purpose of assessing occupiers’ rate ; and on grounds of con- 
venience this Canal staff at the same time enters up the Govern- 
ment demand for land revenue, maUkanq ape], cesses throughout thp 
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irrigated area. Outside the irrigated area the reyenue patwari’s chap. hi. 
Khasra Girdawri was still the basis of assessment and there the ^ 1 . 

rules for remissions for failed crops drawn up by Mr. Fagan at Land 

settlement still applied. Remissions for failed crops in the canal **''*““*• 
irrigated area are discussed under the head “ Irrigation ” in Chap- Abianaand 
ter II, part A, Section {h). 


Before showing the financial effects of these arrangements ^ 
together with the new arrangements introduced by the recent 
settlement of the Lower Bari Doab Colony, it will be well to return 
to the Sutlej tahsils and show what modifications were introduced 
there by reason of colonization in the Nili Bar. 


In the orders governing the assessment of the Sutlej tahsils 
passed at settlement, provision was not made for a revision fol- 
Ibwing on the introduction of perennial canal irrigation. While 
therefore a new rate could be fixed for Crown lands copiing under 
perennial irrigation for the first time, the rate charged on pro- 
prietary lands could only be brought up to the same level by the 
imposition of a canal advantage, or owner’s rate in addition to 
the land revenue charge assessed at settlement. This was effect- 
ed by making the extension of perennial irrigation to such lands 
conditional on the owners undertaking to pay this extra charge. 
It has been observed above that the rates fixed at the beginning 
of the Lower Bari Doab Colony were deliberately fixed low to 
suit the conditions of the new colony. Unfortunately the years 
preceding the colonization of the Nili Bar were years of soaring 
agricultural prices, with the result that those who fixed the assess- 
ment to be levied in that Colony were impressed with the advis- 
ability of fixing rates at a level commensurate with the profits 
then accruing on canal lands. The land revenue charge was there- 
fore fixed at Es. 3-8-0 per acre for perennial land, while in addition 
the charge for malikana was Es. 3 per acre, assessed not on the 
matured area but on the total area allotted. Rates on ‘ non- 
perennial ’ land were half of those on perennial. The charge on 
Aon-perennial proprietary land remained as assessed at settle- 
ment ; the owner’s rate levied, as mentioned above, on proprie- 
tary land receiving perennial irrigation was Es. 2-8-0 per acre, 
which brought the combined charge up to approximately the same 
the lahd revenue paid on Crown land. • The Colonization Ofl&cer 
was given power to lower this rate, in the case of ‘ inferior TcaUar 
land ’, to Es. 2-8-0 and Ee. 1-8-0 on perennial and Re. 1-4-0 and 
Ee. 1 on non-perennial land. The assessment was to be main- 
tained for ten years with effect from Eabi 1927. These orders 
are contained in Pu'rg'ab Government letter No. 1235-E.(S.), dated 
4th Oetobfer 192&. 
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Revenue. 

Malikana. 


Abiana. 


When the agricultural depression made its effects felt, the 
malikana charge in particular was found to be too heavy, and the 
assessment was shifted from ‘allotted ’ to ‘ matured ’ acreage, 
and, according to present orders, is at the rate of Ee. 1-8-0 per 
matured acre in the perennial zone and 12 annas in the non-peren- 
nial ; these orders are, however, temporary, and the permanent 
rate is still to be decided. 

Occupiers’ rate is, of course, charged in addition, according 
to the schedules in force from time to time on the different canals. 

A.oreageratei Acreage, or construction rate, which is a charge made on colonists 
to recoup the cost of construction of water-courses and culverts, 
was also levied at a rate of Es. 3, if made in a single payment, or 
eight half-yearly instalments, totalling Es. 4-4-0. The rate was 
modified to meet the case of proprietary villages, and collection 
of the charge has in fact been suspended in consequence of the 
depressed economic conditions. 

In the Nili Bar, as in the Ganji Bar, there were, before colon- 
ization, a number of waste land leases known as Tahudkhwah, 
and these were mostly converted into Colony tenures on the same 
basis as in the Lower Bari Doab Colony, 
ab Colo remains to give an account of the recent settlement in the 

Lower Bari Doab Colony. The system in force when this settle- 
ment started has been described above. Settlement operations 
opened in October 1927 and proceeded until March 1931, when they 
were interrupted owing to the collapse in prices of agricultural 
produce which had begun in 1930, and by 1931 had become so 
serious that Government foupd it impossible to adopt a scale of 
commutation prices bearing any relation to the probable course 
of prices for any future period. By March 1931, measurement 
work had been completed and records-of-rights prepared for all 
estates in the Colony. An assessment report for the Okara tahsil 
had been drawn up and material for the compilation of similar 
reports for the Montgomery and Khanewal tahsils had been col- 
lected. Government decided to resume operations in the summer 
of 1933 and the new assessments were eventually announced in 
the spring of 1934. 

years adopted for the preparation of cultivation 
statistioai figures and other statistics for the purposes of this settlement, 
was the quinquennium from 1922-23 to 1926-27. The average 
annual land revenue demand in the Colony for this period was as 
follows : — 


'Tabudkhwab. 


Lower Bari 


I purposes. 


Okara tabsil 
Montgomery tahsil 


Total’ 


Bs. 

6,24,906 

7,82,968 

<1407,859 
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No classification of soil has been attempted in the record-of- chap, hi, 
rights except in so far as a distinction has been drawn between 
the mode of irrigation employed, that is to say, the various fields Land 
have been classified as nahri, jhallari, chahi, obi, sailah or harcmL **''«“"*• 
The term jhallari has been reserved for land irrigated by lift from Soil 
a canal distributary or water-course and abi for land irrigated by 
lift from a river cut or other natural 'expanse of water. 

Generally in both the tahsils concerned, the assessment 
circles have followed the natural physical divisions of the tract. ^ 

In each tahsil, there is a Beas circle comprising the area between 
the Beas dhaya and the Ichtishk Beas and a Ganji Bar Circle com- 
prising the upland area between the two dhayas. In the Okara 
tahsil, the Bet Circle comprises a narrow strip of proprietary 
villages near the river, some of which are partially irrigated from 
the Gugera Branch, while the Gugera Branch circle comprises all 
the villages wholly within the irrigation boundary of that branch. 

In the Montgomery tahsil, the Bet circle comprises all villages 
between the Eavi and the Ganji Bar circle. When settlement 
operations started, a large number of proprietary villages in this 
riverain area were wholly unirrigated. But now, owing to exten- 
sion of irrigation from the Gugera Branch and the development 
of the Wahab minor taking off from the main line near Harappa, 
irrigation has been taken nearly up to the river. 

A report on prices to be adopted for commutation purposes 
was submitted in July 1928 and the scale of prices approved 
by the Financial Commissioners was communicated to the Settle- 
ment Officer in January 1929. These were as follows : — 



Kharif. 



Cotton American . . 

•• 


150 annas (Rs. 9-6-0) 
per maund. 

Cotton Desi 

•• 

•• 

124 annas (Es. 7-12-0) 
per maund. 

Rice 

•• 


44 aimas (Rs. 2-12-0) 
per maund. 

Sugarcane or Gur .. 

•• 

•• 

80 annas (Rs. 6) per 
maund. 

Pulses : Moth, Mash, Mung, &e. 

•• 

56 annas (Rs. 3-8-0) 
per maund. 

Fodder (Chari, Maize, Jowar, Bajra and Go- 
wara) 

Rfl. 30 per acre* 
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The distribution of the nahri demand was a matter of some 
complexity. In nearly all circles the canal irrigated area is sub- 
ject to extreme variations in quality of soil, while the revenue paying 
capacity of the cultivator is also affected by almost equally wide 
variations in agricultural ability. It was obviously desirable 
to differentiate rates between villages in accordance with these 
variations. But such differentiation was also found to be neces- 
sary in many cases even within villages. Consequently a very 
large proportion of the time spent on assessment work was devot- 
ed to careful village inspections. Every village was visited by 
either the Settlement Officer or the Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer and the soil in each circle has been distributed over a number 
of classes. In each circle an endeavour was made by personal 
inspections and local inquiries to form an idea of the standard 
average soil in the circle. Soils which appeared to be better or 
worse than the average were placed in higher and lower classes, 
respectively. It was recognised that too much attention to 
detail was to be avoided, that differentiation was an unfortunate 
necessity and that, wherever possible, it was better to place an 
entire village in one class. In classifying the land it was obvious- 
ly not possible to go entirely on the quality of the soil, more parti- 
cularly, as neither the Settlement Officer nor the Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer had either the time or the ability to perform 
any scientific analysis of soils. The cropping figures, the evid- 
ence of the percentage of the sown area normally matured an- 
nually, the apparent prosperity of the cultivators, the number of 
cattle maintained, the use or neglect of improved methods of agri- 
culture, were all factors which entered into this classification. 


The rates as 
follows : — 

finally 

sanctioned by 

Okaka TAn'=!ii,. 

Government were as 

Pate per matured acre. 
Rs. A. P. 

Chahi 


. . . 

10 0 

Barani 

, , 


0 12 0 

Other non-nahri 

Nahri land. 

18 0 



Glasfc 

Bate per 

Assessment Circle. 

of 

matureil 


■soil. 

acre. 



Rs. A. P, 

Bet circle 

I ! 

3 2 0 


ii 

2 14 0 


III 

2 4 0 
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Ascerisi i^ut Circle. 

ChsM 

or* 

Bate jDer 
matured 

1 acre. 

1 

Gui;orj. iBruich 

1 

1 

8 

12 

0 


II 

3 

4 

0 


III 

‘ 2 

8 

0 


IV 

1 

8 

0 

Ga’jji 

I 

4 

0 

0 


IT 

3 

12 

0 


III 

3 

8 

0 


rTT 

c * 

3 

0 

0 


V 

2 

0 

0 

Beas e> • • • • • 

I 

3 

12 

0 


II 

3 

8 

0 


Til 

3 

0 

0 


IV 

2 

0 

0 


V 

1 

8 

0 


Montgomepy TaHS.Ii. 


CHAP. HI. 
C 


Land 

Revenue*, 


Barani 

Other non-nahri 


Bate per matured 
acre. 

Es. A. p. 

1 0 0 
1 8 0 


Nahri land. 


ABses&ment Ciicle. 

Class 

01 

soil. 

1 Kate per 

ma lured 
acre. 



Es. p. 

Bet 

I 

3 8 0 


II 

8 0 0 


III 

2 0 0 

Ganji Bar . . . . 1 

I 

4 0 0 


II 

3 8 0 


m 

3 4 0 


IV 

2 8 0 


V 

18 0 

Beas 

I 

3 8 0 


II 

3 4 0 


HI 

2 8 0 


rv 

1 8 0 
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CHAP, in. If the cultivation records ol the .'.elec ted cycle iy22-2<> to 
1926-27 be adopted, the annual demand brought out by tht sanc- 
Land tioned rates would involve a very large enhancement Over the 
evenne. existing before settlement. As indicated above, the 

Sliding scale, annual demand during this cycle was about 14. lakhs, ('^n the 
same cultivation figures, the annual demand at the new rates 
would have been something in the neighbourhood of 28| lakhs. 
The commutation prices adopted for this settlement, if considera- 
tion be had to the course of prices in the past 20 years, were 
undoubtedly very conservative. Had it not been for the fact 
that the settlement was likely to be for a 10 year period only. 
Government would have been justified in pitching the commuta- 
tion firices somewhat higher, but in fact the prices assumed were 
in some cases more than the zamindars had been realising in the 
years immediately preceding the announcement of the new demand 
and for this reason it appeared desirable that Government should 
remit during the period of low prices some portion of the demand 
brought out each harvest by the rates proposed. Government, 
therefore, decided to revolutionize previous settlement policy and 
to introduce at this settlement a sliding scale system of land re- 
revenue assessment. The orders of Government in this connec- 
tion were as follows : — 

“ The theoretical demand for each harvest on each holding 
will be calculated at the rates sanctioned per matured acre for 
that holding, and in no circumstances will rates, in excess of those 
sanctioned, be applied, whatever may be the course of prices. 
So long as prices remain substantially below those assumed for 
assessment purposes. Government will grant remission each harvest 
in accordance with the scheme described below, it being under- 
stood that the scale of remissions will be in units of 5 per cent, 
that is to say, they will be 5, 10, 15, 20, etc., per cent, on the demand 
for each holding as calculated in accordance with the sanctioned 
rates. The amount of remission will depend on the variation 
between the general level of prices as calculated on the assumed 
commutation prices, and the general level of prices as calculated 
on market prices. The market prices on which the second cal- 
culation is made, will be, however, the market prices of the year 
previous to that in which the demand is made. The reason for 
this is that instalments of land revenue are realised before the 
marketing of the crop has been completed, and it is, therefore, 
impracticable to work out the scale of remissions on the prices 
prevailing for the current year. The general level of prices will 
be estimated in accordance with the method described in para- 
graph 18 of the Assessment Beport,* the index on the approved 


♦Okara TahsU assessment report. 
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commulation prices being 2,979, which, for purposes of com- 
parison, will be scaled down to 100. Since the nesv assessment 
will come into force with effect from rabi 1984, the hrsi remisnion 
announced will be for one harvest only, and it will be determined 
by the prices that prevailed for the rabi and kharif harvests of 
1933. Thereafter, the remission to be given for the agricultural 
year will be decided by the Financial Commissioners in October 
each year, when prices prevailing in the past year are known. 
The percentage remission will be uniform throughout the area 
now brought under settlement, and will be applied to all culti- 
vation, and not merely to canal irrigated areas. Unless there 
are g)od reasons to the contrary, the figures shown in columns 
2 and S in the statement given in paragrpaL 18 ot the Assessment 
Bej)ort will be taken for the purpose of annual calculation of re- 
missions, so that the only factor subject to variation in the cal- 
culation will be the price factor. While Government impose on 
themselves a maximum demand represented bj the sanctioned 
rates, they do not propose to impose any maximum on the amount 
of remissions that may be given, this being determined by the 
course of prices. In deciding what prices were current in the 
year previous to the grant of remissions, they will ascertain the 
average daily prices actually prevailing in certain Mandis during 
the lollovdng periods : — 


Uotfcon 


. . November-Ft’oruary inclusive. 

iiuY 

, , 

.. December-Marcl) inclusive. 

Ttnia 

4 . 

. . Januaiy-Febiuary. 

Wlipat 

« • 

,. May 15th-Reptember 15tli. 

Gram 

• • 

April lr5ili“August 15th. 


“ From the average daily price thus obtained, the follow- 
ing amounts in annas per maund will be deducted 
on account of transport and marketing charges : — 



Transport. 

Marketing. 

Total. 


Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Cotton 

0 5 0 

0 4 0 

0 9 0 

Gnr 

0 8 0 

0 1 6 

0 4 6 

Toria 

0 3 0 

0 16 

0 4 6 

Wheat 

0 3 0 1 

0 1 0 

0 4 0 

Gram 

0 3 0 

0 1 0 

0 4 0 
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“ The revenue establishment, in calculating the demand on 
each holding for a particular harvest, will first cal- 
culate the demand at sanctioned rates ; will deduct 
therefrom the sanctioned amount of remission ; 
and will show the difference as the net demand to be 
realised. 

“ It will be observed that the system ‘exi)lained in the pre- 
ceding pamgraph^ involves a change of great im- 
portance in the practice of land revenue assessment. 
Its object is to adjust previous principles and prac- 
tice to a period of low prices, in legard to which it is 
impracticable to forec ist, with any certainty, the 
futuie cour-ie of piices. World tacto/s which are 
now in operation, may oau-<e an unexji^ cted ii-io 
in the value of agricultural ]>ioduce ; on the other 
hand, forces which cannot, at present, be foreseen, 
may cause a further coUajise in the^e values. In 
order to ensure that Government will obtain a fair 
share of the additional assets accruing froRi a reason- 
able rise in prices, the commutation pricey adopted 
for assessment, and on which sanctioned rate" are 
based, have been taken at a level considerably in 
excess of what current prices alone would justify, 
but which, nonetheless, is much below what Gov- 
ernment could legally have assumed. At the same 
time, Government have no intention of taking the 
full demand brought out by the sanctioned rates, 
unless and until prices, as a whole, approjcimate 
to those which hat^e been assumed f6r commutation 
purpose^. I%ey will give to the land revenue payer, 
hAitVest b;^ harvest, an amount of remission which 
takes fully into account the price factor, although, 
for reasons already stated, the adjustment will have- 
to be on the prices not of the year current, hut of 
the previous year. The Governor in Council has 
no doubt t]^t the adoption of a system which involves 
a revolutionary change in methods of assess- 
ment, wifi give the relief which variations in prices, 
may 3tend®tf desirable, ahd that it will be heartily 
^ weloomedt by the lapd revenue payers concerned ”. 

^witk this system it wgs ordered that respei(jffe 
of rahi 1^^, the first harvest of i^e new awesament, the percept 
age reimp^og, ip. laAd r^vepn© ^ou^bout the ocdonT* 

shpphi he ^0, cent. ... i. 
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It was ordered that the irrigation staff should continue to be CHAP, in, 
the agency for assessment within the irrigation boundary, and the _1. 
revenue staff outside, the former carrying out the assessment in 
estates which are partly within and partly outside that boundary. 

assessment. 

No attempt had been made at any urban assessment in the Urban 
Eavi Tahsils, except in the case of Montgomery town, until colo- 
nization started. The town of Montgomery was founded in about 
1872 when the headquarters of the district were removed from 
Gugora in order that they should occupy a site on the railway 
line between Lahore and Multan. Some further building sites in 
the town were sold between 1890 and 1895. Though these sites 
and the sites previously occupied have never been permanently 
from land revenue, and though a land revenue demand 
was actually drawn up after the second regular settlement, col- 
lections have always been waived, and in respect of the recent set- 
tlement it was decided that all sites falling under these categories 
should be exempted from land revenue as heretofore during the 
currency of the new settlement. Sites sold after 1895 were assess- 
ed to land revenue from the start and these are still assessed. On 
colonization, now towm were set up at Okara and Ohichawatni. 

For these towns as for the sites assessed to land revenue in Montgo- 
mery, the following rates were laid down : — 

P(Y marh 
Es A. P. 

I — Shops m m mill and m\iTi ■strf'prc ^ 1 0 0 

II. — Shops in minor bazar . . . . 0 8 0 

III. — Shops in smalle-ifc bazars . . . . 0 4 0 

rv. — ^Eesidential sites . . . 0 4 0 

V. — Factory sites . . . . . . 0 2; 0 

VI. — Menials’ quarters . . . . 0 10 

Vn. — Bupgalowi (with ooxuppunds) in ciyil lines 0 10 

'After the clbse of the recent settiement operations in rural 
areas, an urban assessment teport was drfiwn up proposing rates 
for Urban sites in the thtee towns rhenfioned differentiated so ae 
to bring l^e demand as far as possible into accord with the as- 
certained value of %e various types of site.^ The rat^ propose 
for shop 4iteS varied ftbm Es. lO pet matla in respect Of the 
yhluabie OfcW, to Be. &-8-0 pet maria f<S:<thC l^S "Su- 

able of the sites in OhichawatUi. T]i6 ratsl? |)to;^bd hUffteSi*- 
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dences in tlie towns proper varied from Re. 1-8-0 per maria for 
residences in the most popular blocks in Okara to Re. 0-2-0 per 
maria for residences in the less popular blocks in Chiohawatni, 
For factory sites Rs. 40 per acre was proposed at Okara and Mont- 
gomery and Rs. 20 per acre at Ghichawatni. No orders have 
yet been passed on these proposals. 

Malikana is a term used for the sum which Government takes 
from Crown tenants over and above the concribution wnich for 
purposes of convenience is termed land revenue. Goveriiment 
has an entirely free hand in assessing what this sum is to be and 
is not restricted in such assessment by land revenue law. When 
colonization in the Lower Bari Doab Canal area started, mali- 
kana was fixed at Re. 1 per acre maturtsd, which amounted to 
half the land revenue rate then fixed for Nahri lands in the colony. 
At the recent settlement, Government decideil that in th*^ present 
circumstances, it was not justifiable to increase the malikana rate, 
and malikana has been fixed as before at Re. 0-8-0 in the rupee 
of the land revenue. But at the same tune. Government has 
retained full liberty to increase the rate if and when they see fit. 

Cesses are only two, Lambardars’ paehotra and local rate 
which is assigned to the District Board. These are respectively a 
surcharge of 5 per cent, and 12^ per cent, on the land revenue, 
however assessed. The land revenue rates op which these cesses 
are calculated are of course the actual rates demanded after such 
deduction has been made as may from time to time be authoris- 
ed on the sliding scale system. 

Occupiers rate or ahiana is levied by the Canal Department 
on a scale varying for each crop. The higher rate of abiana 
charged is Rs. 12 per acre irrigated in the case of sugarcane, the 
lowest is Re. 1 per acre irrigated in the ease of village plantations 
or for a single watering for grass or with a view to ploughing the 
soil not followed by a crop in the same or succeeding harvest. 
Ahiana rates have been notified in the Gazette and may be varied 
by Government from time to time. They have been in fact varied 
recently as a result of the report of a special committee set up 
in pursuance- of the jcecommendation of the Punjab Legislative 
Council to consider ahiana rates generally. The variations made 
have resulted in the lowering of the rates for sugarcane, rice, 
cotton, wheat and maizp and an increase in the rate for fodder. 
These ( variations are temporary. They apply not only to the 
Lower Ba^i Doab 0(?lony, but also to most of the important, 
canals in *6he province including the Sutlej Valley canals in the 
other two lahsw of the diatrict. 
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The existing system of assessment in the Dipalpur and Pak- 
pattan Tahsils explained at pages 262 — 266 and 269 above yielded 
the following demands under land revenue, water advantage 
rate and malikana in the year 1932-33 : — 
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f Total 

7,95,335 





As regards the Lower Bari Doab Colony in the two harvests 
immediately preceding the introduction of the new assessrhent, 
i.e., Eabi 1932-33 and Kharif 1933, the demand for land revenue 
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CHAP, in, Abiana, malikana and cesses in the Montgomery and Okara Tahsils 
_5 j_ is displayed in the following table : — 
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The anticipated demand at standard rates under the terms 
of the new settlement for the first two harvests, namely Rabi 
1933-34 and Kharif 1934 has been calculated as follows : — 



OkaiM. 

Montgoinery. 

Tolal. 


E,. 

IN. 

IN. 

Eala 

6,50,027 

8,70,000 

15,20.027 

Khnrif 1934 

4,32,876 

.5,!)G,000 

10,28,876 

IViil 

10.82,903 

14,66,000 

1 

1 

25,48,9(12 


As indicated above an all round remission of 80 per cent, on 
these rates was sanctioned for the first harvest of the new settle- 
ment, and while juices remain low, remissions will be ordered 
year by year in accordance with the syslem already explained. 


Section D. Miscellaneous Revenue. 

As already pointed out in part C of this Chapter various 
sources of revenue which existed in j)re-colony days, e.g,, tirni 
(grazing tax), fuel and grass in reserved forests, sale of rights to 
extract Icanhar or manufacture Sajji in the ci'own waste, etc., have 
now practically disappeared. The income from tirni in 1931-32 
was 2,001 which fell to Rs. 1,000 in the following year. Sale of 
fuel realized Rs. 1,118 in 1931-32 and Rs. 2,675 in 1932-33. 

The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Collector under the 
Excise Act and the Revenue Assistant is Excise Ofi&cer. 

An Excise Inspector with two Excise Sub-Inspectors and a 
clerk are em])loyed for this branch of the administration. The 
riverain tract of the Sutlej river is specially notorious for illicit 
distillation and vigorous measures are necessary to control the 
Mahtam and other Sikhs of this tract as regards the Excise law. 

The cultivation of poppy is forbidden in this district. There 
is no distillery here and liquors, country or foreign, have to be 
imported. A statement showing the revenue collections and 
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incidence in respect of opium, drugs and excise in the Montgomery 
District for 1932-33 is given below : — 


No 

Name of .iitflo 

Amonol 

of 

levf »iuc. 

Net 

C ■>]ltr CtlOll 

Inci lopce (pei 
I0,0f>0 ^ f 

populat.oo). 



jl't, 

11 s 


i 

On Lii 1 

<)2,:73 

7r,’/90 

708*07 


D .4^ 

11,-73 

i^D23 

110*02 

> 


2 

28,287 

2b2*fc 1 


The Deputy Commissioner is the ex-officio Collector under the 
Stamp Act and the Treasury Officer is the officer in charge. The 
Excise Inspector and Excise Sub-Inspectors inspect the stamp 
vendors’ registers and deal with refund applications as also with 
papers concerning deficiency of stamps. 

The treasurer and sub-treasurers are ex-officio Stamp Vendors 
and six Branch Postmasters and 30 non-officials have been licens- 
ed to sell stamps not exceeding Es. 110 court-fee, and Es. 100 
non-judicial to any one person. Stamps of the values exceeding 
Es. 110 are sold by the Treasury and Sub-Treasury Officers. The 
rate of discount allowed to licensed vendors is : — 

In the case of non-judicial stamps an^ Hundis sold by the 
Stamp Vendors at a place where there is a Treasury or Sub-Treasury 
at the rate of Es. 3-12-0 per cent. 

In the case of non-judicial stamps and Hundis sold at other 
places, Es. 5 per cent. 

In the case of court-fee stamps sold at any place Ee. 0-8-0 
per cent. / 

In the case of Notarial Stamps Esi 2 per cent. 

In the case of non-judicial stamps sold by Branch Post- 
masters, Ee. 1-9-0. 


The income from sale of stamps and court-fees during the 
years 1931-32 and 1932-33 is as follows : — 



1931-82. 

1932-38 


Bs. A. P. 

Es. A. ?. 

Oonrt-feeB . . 

1,99,807 0 0 

2,21.617 2 0 

Other general starnps iiicludiny: noto- 
rial. 

76,182 0 0 

74,284 0 0 
/ 

Htindi 

264 12 0 

127 0 0 
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The Ineoiue Tax Department is under the District Income 
Tax Ofifieer. His establishment comprises two Inspectors besides 
the clerical and menial staff. He may be given an Assistant In- 
come Tax Officer from time to time as occasion arises. He is the 
chief a&sessing officer for all taxable income excluding income 
from salaries and pensions, and interest on Government securi- 
ties (which are dealt with in the following paragraph). Appeals 
from his orders are heard by the Assistant Commissioner of Income 
Tax, Lahore. Assessment figures for the years 1931-32 and 1932- 
33 are given below : — 


Year. 

Number 

ot 

Assefisees 

Tncome- 

(ax 

a&bessed. 





Es. 

1931-82 



1,234 

1,30,169 

1982-83 



2,062 

1,59,297 


The increase is due to the lowering of the assessable limit 
from Es. 2,000 to Es. 1,000 per annum. 

Income from salaries and pensions as also from interest 
on Government securities, is assessed at the source and credited 
to the Government accounts by deduction from the bills and the 
Treasury Officer as also other drawing officers are responsible to 
see that there is no leakage of this revenue. Government servants 
who enjoy taxable incomes from sources other than salaries are 
assessed by the Income Tax Officer, Central Circle, Lahore. 
Collections as credited into the local treasury during the two 
preceding years are given below : 


Year. 

Amount. 

i .n - - 



Es. 


i » 

1981-32 

33,414 

1982-33 

30,146 
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The deerja^e is lae to Ihe trans er oi h*^ i Iq-iirteis mil tlv^ 
abolition o£ several divi-sione ot the Irrigaoioii Departmeiii. 

Incidence oi income-tax works out at tiire*^ annas per head 
of population. Montgomery district is (diieliy inhabited by people 
whose main source oi inome is agriculture (not issessable to 
income-tax) and ibis account-, Cor the low rate of incidence on this 
score. The main body of assessees in the District is tJie moji-^y- 
1 en din g community, whose profits have natirally been much 
curtailed by the recent economic depression. 

Section E- — ^Local and iJunicipal Government. 

The Montgomery District Board consists of 36 members of 
whom 27 are elected. The 9 nominated members include the 
Deputy Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, District Medical Officer 
of Health, and District Inspector of Schools, ex-officio. The last 
election to the District Board took place on the 3rd October 1932. 
Local rate is the principal direct source of income to the District 
Board. As shown in Punjab Government notification Mo. 257, 
dated the 30th March 1925, this has been fixed at Es. 12-8-0 
per cent, of the land revenue demand. The nett collections and 
incidence per head of the rural population during the last five 
years were as follows : — 


1 

Year. 

Income. 

Incidence. 


iifa. 

Es. A. V. 

l‘J‘28--29 

2,70,173 

0 (5 2 

1929-30 

3,O4,9S0 

0 (5 11 

1930-31 

3,10,043 

0 7 0 

1931-32 

2,40,810 

0 5 5 

1932-33 

3,12,835 

0 6 7 


A further source of income to the District Board is the Haisi- 
yat tax, a tax on professions other than agriculture. This was 
originally introduced in 1925. But when in 1927-28 it was found 
by the Lahore High Court that a similar tax imposed by the 
District Board in the Sialkot District was illegal and ultra vires, 
being a form of income-tax the imposition of which required the 
sanction of the Governor-General, the charge was temporarily 
abandoned. The Haisiyat tax was again introduced with the 
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saiietion of the Gov«^rnor-General in Council in 1930-31 (cf., chap, ii, 
Punjab Government notification No. 247G7, flated the 1st August 
1929). A Tax Inspector lor the asie-sment of this tax was ap- Local and 
pointed by the Board in each Tahsil and objections against assess- 
ment are heard and disposed of by 'he Tahsil Committee con- ment." 
sisting <jf the members of the District Board residing in each Tahsil. 
Bubsequenily the assessment list is confirmed by the Deputy 
Commissioner from whose order there is a further appeal to the 
Commissioner of the Multan Division. The tax is collected in 
two instalment'^ along with the land revenue through the lambar- 
dars assisted by the Tax Inspectors. The lambardars are paid 
a remuneration not exceeding 5 per cent, of the tax collected by 
their own efforts. The income from Haisiyat tax and the expen- 
diture on assessment and collection of the tax during the last 5 
years was as given below : — 


Year. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 


Es. 

Es. 

1928-2S 

7,173 

2,493 

1929-30 

9,036 

2,484 

1930-31 

12,400 

6,580 

1931-32 

29,434 

7,119 

1982-33 

83,542 

7,523 


The urban committees existing in the District with their con- Urban 
stitution and date of origin in each case are shown in the follow- Committees, 
ing table : — 


1 

Blet ted. 

1 

Nommat- 

e 1. 

Tot'll. 

Pioportion 
''t ik cti.d 
to nomi- 
nated 
members. 

Date 

of 

origin. 

Moutgomt^ry JMunicipal C imnU Loo 

12 

:) 

15 

4; 1 

1886 

Pakpatian Municipal Committee . . 


9 

9 

1 

1886 

Okaia Notified Area Committee . . 


7 

7 


1893 

Cbuhawatiii Nutifif»d Area Com- 
mittee . . 


7 

7 


1916 

Ai fi/ald Notified Aiea Comniittee 


.5 

.5 


1925 

Konala Khurd Notified x\iea Com- 
mittee . . 


3 

3 


1920* 


♦Committee not actually set up till 1919. 
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Tlie labt appointmenl of elected membcts lo the Moutgoniery 
Municipality dates from 22nd September 1980. There i-! a pro- 
posal pending to mtioduce the elective sy^tf-iuto the commi-'tee^ 
of Pakpattan and Okara. 

The incidence of taxation in each committee is given below ; — 

Tnrahoi p/i’ hi’ d. 

R'5 l. p. 

1 3 0 

1 10 a 

4 2 0 

5 3 0 

\o t'lx IS levied as 
^ ei 

6 10 3 


llontcomery Mamcipal Oomraittef^ 
Pakpaotan Municipal Committee 
Okaia ^Notified Area Oonimittee 
Chicliavatni Njtified Area Committee 
Eenala Klmid Notified Aiea Commitctt 

\iilv\ali 


Electric power in the Montgomery Maniei]iality has been 
supplied by a Company since 1982. A drainage scheme for the 
town has been sanctioned and work has begun. The Montgomery 
Mandi already enjoys the benefits of systematic drainage. 

Okara town lacks a proper drainage or water-works scheme as 
yet ; but such schemes should come into operation shortly. The 
Okara Committee also intends to introduce electric power. The 
Committees at Pakpattan and Chichawatni are not sufficiently 
well endowed with funds to supply any important amenities to 
their constituents. 


The Arifwala Notified Area Committee consisted originally 
only of the Colonization Officer, Nili Bar and the Colony Naib- 
Tahsildar for Arifwala. The Assistant Colonization Officer, 
the Sub-Divisional Officer, Public Works Department, and the 
local Sub-Assistant Surgeon were added later on. The income 
of this Committee is derived from terminal tax and leases from 
temporary cultivation. Under their declared policy in connec- 
tion with new colony towns Government have undertaken to 
provide funds up to 4| lakhs for expenditirre on necessary works. 
Out of such works a dispensary, school, serai, dhohighat and 
bathing tanks have been supplied. Eoads both inside and out- 
side the market have been metalled. Drainage and water supply 
schemes have not yet been carried out. 

The Notified Area Committee at Eenala is as yet more or 
less a formal body constituted in view of the proposal to set up a 
new Mandi at that place. 

Section F. — ^Public Works. 

The District includes parts of three Canal circles. The Eavi 
Tahsils are covered by two divisions of the Lower Bari Doab Canal 
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circle and part of the third. (1) The Balloki Division mth head- chap, hi, 
quarters at Balloki comprises the Gugera sub-division, which Zl. 
being concerned with the Gugera Branch includes parts of the Public 
'Okara and Montgomery Tahsils extending to a point to the north 
of and between Kohiwala and Dad Patiana, and the Headworks 
sub-division, which apart from the headworks itself, includes 
responsibifity for the Eenala lift area (1 A. L. Distributary). 

(2) The Montgomery Division — ^including the Eenala, Montgo- 
mery and Ganji Bar sub-divisions. (8) The Chichawatni sub- 
division of the Khanewal Division. This sub-division includes a 
few estates on 7 E. E. Distributary which are in the Khanewal 
Tahsil. 

The Sutlej Tahsils are covered by two divisions of the Feroze- Sutiej 
pore circle and two divisions of the Nili Bar circle of the Sutlej 
Valley Project. The two divisions of the Perozepore circle are the 
Khanwah Division (Headquarters at Perozepore) of which the 
Hujra sub-division and part of the Najabat sub-division are in 
the Montgomery District, and the Suleimanke Division which 
includes the Headworks sub-division at Suleimanke (partly 
in the Perozepore District) and the Tahar and Para sub-division. 

The two divisions of the Nili Bar circle are the Pakpattan Divi- 
sion which comprises the Pakpattan, Joya, Jiwanshah and Sheikh 
Fazal sub-divisions, and the Bar Division which comprises 
the Dallin, Sechanwala, Wanwala and Qutabpur sub-divisions. 

Part of the Sheikh Pazal sub-division and most of the Joya sub- 
division is in the Multan District, while of the Bar Division only 
about half the Dallin sub-division is in the Montgomery District, 
the rest of the Division being in the Multan District. 

Bach circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer. The staff. 
Superintending Engineers for the Lower Bari Doab Canal and 
Nili Bar Circles have their headquarters at Montgomery, and the 
Superintending Engineer, Perozepore Canal Circle at Perozepore. 

Each division is in charge of an Executive Engineer. The head- 
quarters of the divisions of the Lower Bari Doab Canal are at 
Balloki, Montgomery and Khanewal ; those of the two divisions 
mentioned above in the Nili Bar circle are at Pakpattan, while 
those of the two divisions mentioned above in the Perozepore 
Circle are at Perozepore and Suleimanke. 

An irrigation map showing divisional and sub-divisional 
boundaries will be found at the end of this volume. 

Public Works in the way of buildings and roads were up to (j) suiidmga 
15th of January 1926, as far as Montgomery district is con- 
cemed, entrusted to the Multan Provisional Division of the ' 

V 
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CHAP, m, Public Works Department. On that date the “ Nili Bar corn- 
el. munieations division” was set up to carry out programmes of road 
Army, making and construction work generally connected with the JJili 
Bar Colony. This division is now called the Montgomery Pro- 
vincial Division. An Executive Engineer of the Public Works 
Department is in charge. He is assisted by a Sub-Divisional 
Officer with headquarters at Montgomery. Apart from roads 
this division has put up a number of Government buildings, most- 
ly schools, hospitals and residences for Government officials. The 
Government High School which was built at Montgomery in 1917- 
18 cost Es. 76,000. Other buildings of some importance are the 
Colonization Officer’s court and residence at Pakpattan which 
between them cost nearly Es. 90,000, buildings for the Agricul- 
tural Earm at Montgomery and the Seed Earm at Eatna, a com- 
bined godown and rest-house for the Archaeological Department 
at Harappa, and a police station, sarai, civil rest-house and hospital 
at Arifwala. 

Section G. — Army. 

Administrai Montgomery was transferred to Eerozepore Brigade Area 
, on the suspension of the Multan Brigade in Eebruary 1932 ; but 
' movements of political and military importance are still com- 
municated to the Officer Commanding, Multan, as well as to 
the Brigade Commander, Eerozepore. 


Camping 

grotinds. 


Encamping grounds have 
places ; — 

(1) EenalaKhurd. 

(2) Okara. 

(3) Qadirabad. 

(4) Montgomery. 

(5) Harappa. 


been reserved at the following 

(6) Chichawatni. 

(7) Kassowal. 

(8) Dipalpur. 

(9) Hujra. 

(10) Pakpattan. 


Cantonment Before the war and until the year 1917 Montgomery was the 
and headquarters of the 65th and 56th Camel Corps, recruited from the 
Baloch tribe who inhabited the old Ganji and Nili Bars. On the 
disbandment of the corps they were granted somewhat inadequate 
grants of land in the colony by which they still subsist with diffi- 
culty. 

During the War a recruiting campaign was started in 1916 
and the demand was chiefly for Sarwans and muleteers. Of these 
182 and 167 were supplied rapidly. Some of these were found 
unsuitable and were replaced by suitable men. 


In the beginning of 1917 it was decided to recruit a double 
Company of South-Western Punjabis for the 2/66th Punjabi Eifles. 
The«e was some hesitation at flrst, but through the influence of 
local officers a beginning was made," though until Eebruaiy 1918 
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the results were not encouraging. The quality of the men was chap, in, 
better than that of those obtained from other districts in the divi- _5l 
sion but the numbers were disappointing. One hundred and Police and 
eighty-one men were obtained for this unit. 

In the summer of 1917 the Depot of the l/124th Baluchistan 
Infantry was posted to Montgomery. Between December 1917 
and April 1918, 336 recruits were supplied to this unit. The 
unit was removed from Montgomery in 1921 and the only traces 
of it now left are the kacha houses situated on the north-west of 
the Civil Station, together with the stables now used by the Horse 
Breeders’ Association. 

Section H. — ^Police and Jails. 

The Editors are indebted to Mr. E. C. Jeffreys, Superintendent 
of Police, Montgomery, for the following note on Police adminis- 
tration : — eatabMih- 

nienta 

The Superintendent of Police is subordinate to the Deputy 
Inspector-General, Central Eange. He is assisted by an Assistant 
Superintendent and two Deputy Superintendents, one of the 
latter residing at Pakpattan since 1928. 

Due to the rapid development of the district during the las^ 
twenty years, the strength of Police maintained has considerably 
increased during that period, as shown by the following figures 
of sanctioned strength : — 


Year. 

Inspectors. 

Sub- 

Inspectors. 

Assistant 

Sub- 

Inspectors. 

Head 

Con- 

stables. 

Mounted 

Con- 

stables. 

Foot*Con- 

stablec. 

1910 

1 

6 

24 

.. 

58 

5 

387 

1920 

5 

29 

•• 

73 

8 

438 

1930 

3 

34 

21 

88 

•• 

585 


The rank of Assistant Sub-Inspector has only recently been 
introduced. Mounted Police is now unnecessary due to the develop- 
ment of road communications. 


The number of Police Stations has similarly increased from pouee 
16 to 23 from 1910 to 1930 despite the transfer of S&-yedwala and 

u2 
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CHAP, m, Bucheki to District Lyallpur in 1913 and of Kamalia to the 
^ same district in 1930. The existing police stations 'with their 
Police and dates of Opening are as follows : — 

Jails. 

Police Stations for which no date is given were in existence 
before 1913. 

Montgomery, Okara, Gugera, Chuchak, Harappa, Ohichawatni, 
Arifwala, Dipalpnr, Hujra, Atari, Haveli, Paxpattan, Maluka, 
Kassowal (1915), Burjwala (1915), Nurshah (1915), Eenala Khurd 
(1915), Shahkot (1920), Dera Eahim (1920), Shahbore (1926), 
Ghazaibad (1926), Malka Hans (1927), Ahmadyar (1929). 

Dera Eahim, Burjwala, Arifwala, Ghazaibad and Maluka 
were originally situated at Sillanwali, Katorwala, Kabir, Nathuwala 
and Tibbi, respectively. They were moved to their present sites 
between 1926 and 1929 as in some cases the original site was 
considered unsuitable and in some cases colonization had developed 
on different lines to that originally anticipated. Even the present 
sites are not permanent due to the same reasons and consequently 
the following buildings are only temporary structures of mud 
bricks : Shahbore, Burjwala, Dera Eahim, Ghazaibad, Shahkot, 
Ahmadyar, Maluka and Malka Hans. The transfer of Burjwala 
and Maluka to still other sites and the creation of new Police 
Stations at Chak Bedi, Gaggo and Trikhni is under considera- 
tion. 

There are rural outposts at Suleimanke Head and Gaggo and 
town posts in Montgomery, Okara and Pakpattan. A temporary 
Additional Police Post has been imposed on village Lai Bala due 
to the misconduct of the inhabitants. There are Municipal 
Police Posts in Ohichawatni, Eenala and Arifwala, under the 
control of the District Police. 

PBwoLnei The ranks show a preponderance of natives of other districts. 
The “ Janglis ” of this district do not join the Police or military 
and the colonists often give their residence as that of their dis- 
trict of origin. 55 '16 per cent, of the constables recruited 
from 1931 to 1933 inclusive claimed to be residents of other dis- 
tricts. Eecruits are easy to obtain and the standard of education 
obtainable is rising very fast ; matriculates are now quite common 
and even University educated men are being recruited. The 
recruits are trained at headquarters in accordance with the 
provincial orders and trained men go through a month’s refre- 
sher course annually. 

Railway . railway police are responsible for the prevention and de- 

Poiice. , , tection of crime in railway stations, on the track and on moving- 
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'Stock. There are Eailway Police Stations at Montgomery and chap, nt 

Pakpattan. The latter was created out of the Kasur Eailway 

Police Station in 1924. Police and 

Jttilt* 

Crime principally consists of cattle theft and bmrg- 
Jary. The rivers flowing along the North and South boundaries ^ 

■of the district provide excellent means of disposing of stolen 
cattle. Much stolen cattle also passes through the district from 
the districts lying to the north to the Indian States on the south. 

Among the “ Janglis ” theft is regarded as a pastime and as a 
means of redressing private grievances and they rarely invoke 
the aid of the police when their property is stolen. Many of the 
leading zamindars patronize the game for the sake of profit and 
influence. 

Other offences which contribute substantially to the crime are 
abductions, assaults and riots. Murders are frequent and are 
usually the climax of sexual intrigues. Dacoities occasionally 
take place along the Kasur border. 

The following figures show the proportion of burglaries, 
cattle thefts and murders : — 


Year 

Total cases. 

Burglaiies. 

Cattle thefts. 

Murders. 

1931 

2,477 

752 

338 

61 

1932 

2,564 

759 

320 

44 


With the help of villagers extensive ‘Nakabandi’ is carried Picevwtioa 
out at strategic points on dark nights. Patrolling along the®*®*^ 
river is also organized during the monsoon months when cattle 
theft and burglary is most rife. Voluntary patrolling is carried 
out in most villages. This has a marked deterrent effect on 
this type of crime. 

The Police Station staff is assisted in investigation by the re- 
cords of the modm ojperandi system which was introduced in 1928. ” 

The full -details of offences against property are noted and offences 
• are grouped according to the methods adopted by the offenders. 
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CHAP, m, In this way the work of certain gangs and habitual criminals can 
be detected and information obtained regarding their associates, 

PoUce and resorts, recognitions, etc. 

Jails. 

The Criminal Investigation Agency which was started in 1927 
consists of a number of officers of special detective ability. They 
are entrusted with the investigation of cases likely to lead to 
other eases outside the Police Station, cases requiring travel 
to other districts, eases likely to require long investigation and 
individual concentration and other complex cases. 

The incidence of cattle theft has produced many expert trac- 
kers in this district who can track cattle or persons to great dis- 
tances. In 1931 a tracking party from Police Station Kamalia 
in District Lyallpur tracked certain stolen cattle to Convillepur 
near Montgomery and there lost the tracks. A local tracker was 
summoned. He picked up the trail and after going a few miles 
pointed to a casual passer by as one of the thieves. The man was 
interrogated and the case was brought to a successful conclusion. 
Tracking has become very difficult since the construction of metal- 
led roads from 1926 onwards. All thieves make for the nearest 
metalled road and the trail is lost there. 

linget Print ^ record of the finger impressions of all persons convicted of 

Syelem. ofiences against property and certain other specified offences 
is maintained in the district office and also at the Finger Print 
Bureau at Phillaur. This is an almost infallible method of de- 
tecting previous offenders. A trained proficient controls the 
district records. 

S Q*nin»i Mr. Jeffreys, the Superintendent of Police, has also contri- 
ib**- buted the following note on the Criminal Tribes in this District : — 

The Criminal Tribes population consists of 2,964 settled and 
646 wandering members. Of the former 1,581 are restricted to 
specified areas while 1,433 have been exempted from the order of 
restriction ; for the latter the corresponding figures are 304 and 
841, respectively. 

The Mahtams are the principal tribe. They occupy nine 
cpmplete villages in Police* Station Atari. 

Of these tribes only the Mahtams give any real trouble. They 
commit every type of crime possible, burglary, cattle theft, mur- 
ders, rioting, assault, sexual offences, coitiip^, illicit distillation, 
manq^acliure of arms, etc. The other fjiibes are engaged in 
jpeacef^l agriculture or %bour. 
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In addition there are nine Criminal Tribes Settlements in the chap, hi^ 
district : — H. 





Bate 

of 

estab- 

lish- 

ment. 



No. 

Situation 

Police 

Station. 

In charge of 

Popul- 

ation. 


Police and 
JaOs. 

lost of 
Settiemeats* 


Agbicitliueal 


1 

Chak 39-3 R Islamgarh . • 

Okara 

1918 

Anjuman-i- Islamia, 
Lahore. 

2 

Chak 27-2 L Ahmadian . . 

Shahbhore 

1919 

Ahmadia Anjuman- 
Ishat-i-IsIam, Lahore 

S 

Chak 53 5 L Kri^henkot . 

Burjwala . 

1919 

Sanatan Bharam Sabha, 
Lahore 

n 

Chak 119-14 L. & l-A-14 L, 

Kassowal.. 

1920 

Salvation Army, Lahore 

6 

Chak 47-3 R (Chak Sarkar) 

Okara 

1920 

Government 

7 

Chak 109-9 L (Acampur) 

Bera Rahim 

1922 

Bo. . . 1 


IlTDTJSTEIAt.. 


8 

Kotla Jmda Ram 

Chichawatni 

1920 

. Government 

. 1 

9 

Chichawatni 

Bo. 

1920 

1 Bo. 

. 1 


1 


457 

480 

618 

368 

420 

383 

643 

183 

249 


The residents of the Industrial Settlements at Ohichawatni 
and Kotla Jinda Earn are employed in the Government Irrigated 
!Porest Eeserve. Each settlement is in charge of a Superintendent 
except that at Kotla Jinda Earn, which is controlled by an 
Assistant Superintendent to the Superintendent at Chichawatni. 

As regards criminal tribes settlements in the District the Not® on the 
following note supplied by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Hari Singh, Settlements. 
Deputy Commissioner for Criminal Tribes, will he of interest. 

“ Since the year 1918, 7 agricultural and 2 Industrial Settle- 
ments have been established in the Montgomery District. 

In the Agricultural Settlements 551 comparatively well- 
behayefl criminal tribes members have been allotted land on 
conditions published with Punjab Government notification 
Na 11429, dated the 28th of Aj^ril 1919, and are residing with 
their" families and children bringing the total population of 
these Settlements to 8,716 according to the figmes supplied at the 
close of the year 1932. The unit of allotment in these settlements 
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is 10 acres and the grant is made subject to the condition of good 
behaviour. The average yield, which in good years, when rates 
of agricultural produce were sufficiently high, ranged from Es. 360 
to Es. 598 has fallen, during these years of agricultural depression, 
between Es. 154 and Es. 245 per unit. 

Each Settlement has a Boys’ , Girls’ and Night School attached 
to it and 654 children and 181 youths are receiving education up to 
the Primary standard. 

To improve the financial condition of the settlers and to 
check their borrowing tendencies Co-operative Credit and Supply 
Societies have been established in each Settlement and their total 
assets now amount to Es. 74,300. In Chak 53-5 L., which 
is a Settlement of wandering tribes no less than Es. 16,911 are the 
savings of the tenants, which are deposited in the Central Co- 
operative Bank, Montgomery. 

Out of their own earnings the inmates at Chak Nos. 39-3 E., 
and 27-2 L., have been able to build mosques and the inmates of 
Chak 53-5 L., have built a mandar with a large Preaching Hall. 
This is a special feature of these Settlements and there are few 
villages in the Montgomery Districts with far better resources 
which have been able to set up similar institutions for the benefit 
of their families and children. 

The two Industrial Settlements at Chichawatni and Kotla 
Jinda Earn are of a temporary nature and are meant for the supply 
of labour to the Chichawatni Forest Plantation. The total popu- 
lation of these two Settlements according to the figures supplied 
at the close of the year 1932 was 447 souls. The earnings of the 
the inmates vary according to the nature of the work provided, 
but almost all the inmates are able to maintain themselves and 
their dependents out of the proceeds of their labour. These 
Settlements have also their Co-operative Societies and are also 
equipped with schools. The total number of children and youths 
attending the schools at the close of the year was 61 and 31, res- 
pectively. 

There is a Central Jail at Montgomery which also discharges 
the functions of a District Jail. It receives prisoners of all classes 
from the District and long term habitual prisoners from all over 
the province. It has accommodation for 1,396 prisoners while a 
daily average of over 2,(K)0 pjrisoners is usually confined there- 
in. 

This jail is renowned for its manufactures particularly 
woollen carpets, rUgs, blankets, cotton duyries, and piece goods. 
The products are mainly supplied to jails and other departments 

i i 
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of Government in the province, the remainder being sold to the CHAP.m 
public. Its annual profits amount to over Es. 50,000, sometimes 
a lakh, while expenditure on the maintenance and guarding of Educatioi» 
prisoners amounts to about 2 lakhs. liteway. 

It has a very large farm attached to it where the prisoners 
work and learn modem methods. 

There is no reformatory in the district, but the prisoners who 
are to be released conditionally for employment in the Nili Bar 
Colony, under the Good Conduct Prisoners’ Probational Eelease 
Act are collected in the farm attached to the Montgomery Central 
Jail and made over to the Eeclamation Department. 

Section L — ^Education and Literacy. 

The 1931 Census Eeport shows the standard of hteracy in literacy, 
the District to be as follows : — 



Population. 

Liteeatbs. 

. I 

Pbboentage ilu- 

TEEATB8. 

Males 

j 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Montgomery 

181,205 

140,890 

13,938 

2,201 

92 

99 

Okara 

121,588 

98,620 

' 8,409 

1,074 

93 

1 99 

Bipalpnr 

119,003 

101,453 

5,686 

401 

95 

99 

Pakpattan 

130,660 

106,353 

7,984 

1 714 

94 

99 

District 

552,466 

447,316 

1 36,017 

4,390 

93-5 

99 


For the following information regarding education in the 
District the Editors of the Gazetteer are indebted to Chaudhri 
Ahmad Hassan, M.A., P. E. S., District Inspector of Schools, 
Montgomery. 

About 70 per cent, of the population of the District is Musal- 
mans and these are more backward educationally than the other 
classes, especially in respect of female education. The old Eayi 
tribes are particularly backward. Some of them have still 
a preference for cattle-lifting and theft generally. The depressed 
classes may be educated up to the primary standard, but rarely 
go any further. Anglo- vernacular education is making slow pro- 
gress among the original inhabitants of the district, but most of 
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CHAP, ni, the colonists appreciate the value of higher education and make 
JL full use of such facilities as the District can afford to provide. 
Edncatioa The Script employed in 90 per cent, of the schools is Urdu ; else- 
Uteracy. "where Punjabi and Hindi are used, Punjabi predominating. 
There is practically no indigenous education. Instruction is impart- 
ed almost everywhere by teachers trained in the system approved 
by the Education Department. Occasionally in temples and 
mosques boys and girls may be seen learning in the old way fr om 
Pandits and Mullahs. 

(b) Education There is no provision for University education in the District, 
syetem. although the establishment of an Intermediate College at District 
headquarters has been mooted. The following types of schools 
are maintained : — 

(1) Branch School. — In this school instruction is given up 

to the first and second standard. It is intended for 
very small children who caimot be expected to walk 
the two or three miles distance to a full fledged 
primary school. This school usually has only one 
teacher, while arrangements for housing, watering, 
and sweeping are generally made by the village. 

(2) Primary School. — ^In this school the pupils are taught 

reading, writing and arithmetic with a little local 
geography. Pupils run up to ten years of age. 
There are four classes and the boys of the fourth 
class have to pass a test held by an inspecting officer 
at a convenient centre before they can qualify for 
promotion to the fifth class. This type of school 
generally has two teachers. 

(8) The Louer Middle School. — This school has six classes 
and three to four teachers. The pupils learn the rudi- 
ments of geometry, mensuration, hygiene, geography 
a certain amount of history and Urdu composition. 
Boys who have passed the 6th class can be con- 
sidered to be permanently literate. Examination 
to quaHfy for a passage from the 6th to the 7th class 
is held by the inspecting officers of the Educational 
Department. 

(4) The Vernacular Upper Middle School. — This is the 
highest type of vernacular school. Boys who have 
completed their education up to the 8th class are 
examined every year imder arrangements made 
by the Education Department at convenient centres 
and having passed are qualified to seek employ- 
ment as ^lage school masters^ patwaris, Pinsal 
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CHAP, 

I. 

Education 
Literacy. 


(6) The High School.— The High School has ten classes 
and gives instruction up to matriculation and the 
school-leaving certificate examination of the Punjab 
University. The Headmaster is an experienced 
graduate of the Punjab University and his assistants 
have generally adequate academic qualifications. 
In subjects such as history and geography instruction 
is carried out in Urdu while in mathematics, science, 
physiology and hygiene instruction is carried out in 
English. English is a compulsory subject in a 
high school. The following statement shows the 
number of schools and scholars and the average 
daily attendance for the last two years : — 


navis, octroi moharrirs, etc. In some of these 
schools, where it is locally desired, optional English 
classes are attached, and boys who pass the English 
test in the vernacular final examination are eligible 
for admission to the 9th class in the High School. 
The Headmasters of the Middle Schools are well up 
in mathematics, general knowledge, hygiene, elemen- 
tary science, Persian and Urdu. These Schools 
generally have good buildings and play grounds. 
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All the Board and Government schools are open to all classes chap, nr, 
and communities alike and no restrictions are imposed upon JL 
the admission of depressed classes or untouchables. The Dis- Education 
trict Board awards each year 8 middle school scholarships of the 
value of Es. 4 per mensem each to the children of depressed 
classes as an encouragement to education. The Board has also 
remitted fees to members of the depressed classes in primary females, 
schools. In the areas attached to 147 schools in the District, 
the Compulsory Education Act is operative and no fees are charged 
from the boys reading in primary classes between the age of 6 
and 11 years. Female education in rural areas is still backward. 

In urban areas, there are schools for girls of some importance- 
at Pakpattan, Arifwala, Eenala Khurd, Okara and Chichawatni ; 
while there is a very good high school for girls at Montgomery. 

The girls primary school has 6 classes instead of 4, it being con- 
sidered desirable that girls in such schools should be instructed 
in the rudiments of domestic economy, hygiene, cooking and 
sewing in addition to reading writing, arithmetic and geography. 

The number of girl schools in the District is shown in the state- 
ment appended to Section (h) above. 

The most important educational institutions in the District W important 
are the GLovernment high schools at Montgomery, Pakpattan 
and Eenala Khurd, the District Board high schools at Dipalpur 
and Haveli and the Notified Area Committee high schools at 
Okara and Chichawatni. These are all well-attended and have 
good hostels for the entertainment of students from distant 
places. These institutions are well distributed over the district. 

A reference has already been made to the Government 
TTi gb School for girls at Montgomery. The present building 
was put up in 1931. The grounds are extensive and are enclosed 
by a high wall. This wall was constructed at the request of 
the local Muslims who wanted their girls to be able to maintain 
furdah while at school. The Muslim element in the school 
is on the whole satisfactory and is improving. The outlook 
for female education in the District generally is bright. The 
curriculum includes house-keeping, cooking, sewing, knitting 
and embroidery in addition to the ordinary subjects. 

There is also at Montgomery a Government Industrial 
school where wood work ana blacksmith’s work are taught in 
addition to the ordinary subjects. Technical education of this 
sort is much appreciated and will help to solve the problem of un- 
employment, This school is intended to combine literacy with 
handicraft. Literate carpenters and smiths are reported to> 
prove better workmen than illiterate, and it is probable that more 
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such schools will be opened in future. The products of the 
handicrafts taught are avadahle for sale in a show room attached 
to the school and their superiority over the ordinary bazaar- 
made article is marked. 

The total annual expenditure on education in the Mont- 
gomery District for the year 1932-33 is shown in the following 
table : — 



Govern, 
ment 1 
funds. 

Board 

funds. 

Municipal 

funds.' 

Rees. 

Others. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Rob Males. 




Direct . , 

3,70,786 

1,28,652 1 

31,451 

87,614 

4,829 

6,23,332 

Indirect . . 

28,215 

24,663 

6,011 

1 

1,836 

3,330 

63,065 

* 

Total 

3,99,001 

3,53,315 

36,462 : 

89,450 

8,159 

6,86,387 



Roe R: 

BHALES. 




Direct . . 

19,002 

6,223 

11,264 

1,891 

4,717 

43,097 

Indirect 

311 

11 

1,725 

•• 

6,895 

7,942 

Total 

19,313 

6,234 

12,989 

1,891 

10,612 

51,039 


The following presses have been declared under Section 4 
of Act XXV of 1867 


Name of press- 

Location. 

Name of keeper. 

! 

1 What the 

press can 
print. 

1 

Remabes. 

1. Golden Press 

Montgomery 

Muhammad Afzil 
and Muham- 
mad Tufel. 

English, Urdu, 
Gurmukhi and 
Landa. 

Hand and ma- 
chine, drawn by 
foot power. 

2. Iqbal Press 

Ditto 

Iqbal Singh . . 

Ditto. 

D*itto. 

3, Lahore Printmg 
Press. 

Ditto 

Gul Sher Mu- 
hammad Khan. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

4. Loyal Machine Press 

Ditto 

Daulat Ram . . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

5. Public Printing Press 

Ditto 

Dr. Ganpat Rai 

Ditto. 

Machine worked 
ky electric 

6. Cyclostyle machine 

Ohara . . 

Nand Lai 

Urdu 

power. 

Cyclostyle. 

— 1 
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Publications . — ^The following newspapers and periodicals 
exist now : — 


Name. 

Langu- 
age of 
publica- 
tion. 

(1) Place or publica- 
tion and (2) Press 
at which printed. 

Daily, weekly 
or 

otherwise. 

Annual 

sabsorip- 

tion. 

Approxi- 
mate cir- 
culation. 






Rs. 

A. F. 


1. 

The ‘‘Islah” 

Urdu 

(1) Montgomery . . 

(2) Diwan Printing 
Press, Circular 
Bead, Lahore. 

Weekly 

2 

8 0 

500 

2. 

The Market Be- 
port, Okara. 

Urdu 

(1) Okara 

(2) Cyclostyled 
at Okara. 

Published on 
any day when 
there is change 
in market rates. 

Free 

80 or 100 

3. 

The Weekly 
“Aftab.” 

Urdu 

(1) Montgomery . . 

(2) Muslim Printing 

Press, outside 
Akbari Gate, 
Lahore. 

Weekly but not 

1 issued regular- 

ly. 

2 

8 0 

500 

4. 

The Pakpat- 

taui 

Urdu 

(1) Pakpattan 

(2) Lahore Printing 

Press, Mont- 
gomery. 

Ditto 

2 

4 0 

100 

I 

6. 

The Bisala 
Petition-wri- 
ter.” 

Urdu 

(3L) Montgomery .. 
(2) Public Printing 
Press, Mont- 
gomery. 

Monthly but not 
issued regular- 
ly* 

1 

8 0 

1 Not issued 
so far. 

6. 

The“ Hamdard ” 

Urdu 

(1) Montgomery . . 

(2) Public Prmting 

Press, Mont- 
gomery. 

Weekly 

2 

8 0 

250 

7. 

*The"Nili”.. 

Urdu 

(1) Pakpattan 

(2) Hamayat Islam 

Press, Brandyth 
Road, Lahore. 

Weekly but not 
issued regu- 
larly. 

1 

3 

0 0 

Not yet 
issued 


♦Honorary Editor S. Muhammad Shah, Pleader, Pakpattan, intended to do for the KTili 
Bar Colony what ihe “ Islah ” is doing for the rest of the District. 


Section J. — Medical. 

Tlie medical staff at headquarters consists of the Civil Sur- 
geon with one Assistant Surgeon 'incharge of the Male section 
and one Female Sub-Assistant Surgeon incharge of the Female 
section of the Civil Hospital, Montgomery. 

In the district each dispensary has a Sub- Assistant Surgeon 
in charge. 


GHAP.in^ 

J. 

..in 

Medieal# 


(a) Hospital 
and dispea- 
saries. 
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CHAP, m. The medical institutions in the charge of the Civil Surgeon 

Jl. are 

- 









Indoor 

Number 

No. 

Name. 

or 

of 



outdoor. 

beds. 


Provincial Hospitals- 


, ... . . 

1 

Civil Hospital, Montgomery 

Both 

40 

2 

Police Hospital, Montgomery, under 
the charge of Assistant Surgeon. 
Montgomery.. 

99 

1.5 

8 

Tahsil Headquarters Hospital, Dipalp ur 

9 9 

12 


Municipal Committee Hospital 



1 1 

Pahpattan . « . . * * 1 

Both 

20 


Notified Area Committee Hospitals. 



1 

Okara 

Both 

85 

2 

Arifwala 

99 

8 

8 

Chichawatni . . 

» 

10 


Canal Dispensaries. 



1 

Naiwala 

Outdoor 

Nil. 

2 

Okanwala 

99 

99 

8 

Gamber 

99 


4 

Eenala Khurd 

99 


5 

Jiwan Shah . . 

99 


6 

Tahar 

99 


7 

Sheikh Fazal 

99 


8 

Pakpattan 

99 


9 

Montgomery . . 

i 99 



Criminal Tribes Settlement 




Dispensaries. 



1 

Ohak No. 109-9/L. . . . . I 

Outdoor I 

* • 

2 

Kassowal . . . . . , 1 

99 1 



District Board Civil Dispensaries. 



1 

BEaveli 

Both 

6 

2 

Hnjra 

99 

6 

3 

Boyleganj 

99 

14 

‘4 

Gugera 

99 

10 
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No. 

Name. 

Indoor 

or 

outdoor. 

Number 

of 

beds. 


District Board Bural 




Dispensaries, 



1 

Nurshah 

Both 

4 

2 

Burj Jiwe Khan 


4 

3 

Satghara 

it 

4 

4 

Kohla 

tr 

4 

5 

Attari 

rt 

4 

6 

7 

Gobii^dpat . . . . . . 

• Mirshank 

99 

99 

4 

4' 

8 

Jaboka 

99 

4 

9 

Chak No. 45/12-L. 

99 

< 

10 

Obak No. 77/6-E. 

99 

4 

11 

Kabir 

99 


12 

Kassowal 

99 

4 

13 

Kueki Bahawal 

99 

< 

14 

Harappa 

99 

> 4 

15 

Kulliana 

99 

4^ 

16 

Dhulliana 

99 

4^ 

17 

1 Beli Delawar 

99 

4" 

18 

Kamand 

99 

4' 

19 

Gaggoo 

99 

, 4" 

20 

Chak No. 8/11-L. 

99 

4*' 

21 

Jandraka 

99 

4' 

22 

Shah Yakka . . 

99 

' 

23 

Malka Hans .. 

99 

4- 

24 

Shergairh, , 

99 


26 

Muhammadptir 

99 

1 4 

26 

Pir Ghani 

99 

4' 


Private Aided Female Mission 




Dispensary, Montgomery. 



1 

Female Mission dispensary under the 




charge of American Lady Doctor . . 

Both 

; 


!l^he total utunbef of patients treated in i932Mat^tlies^ m- 
stitntibns were • 


Chltdoor . . * * 677,011 Daily average . . 

Tii<|dor .. 7,181 Ditto .. Iw*^ 

W 


jcrSBETijinf" 
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Detailed statistics are as follows : — 




Daily average. 

No. 

Dispensaries. 

Outdoor. 

Indoor. 

1 

Civil Hospital, Montgomery 

190-26 

26-41 

2 

Dipalpur 

164-65 

16-75 

8 

Pakpattan 

120-95 

6-83 

4 

Okara 

144-55 

26-33 

6 

Arifwala 

68-55 

7-24 

6 

Oliiclia-watni . . 

139-36 

13-95 

7 

Haveli 

138-51 

2-79 

8 

Hujra 

105-97 

26-08 

9 

Boyleganj 

43 05 

3-18 

10 

Gugera .. .. .. i 

116-27 

10-13 

11 

Naiwala Canal 

40-12 

* . 

12 

Okanwala Canal 

39-13 

, , 

18 

Gamber Canal 

66-42 

, , 

14 

Eenala Khnrd Canal . . . . 

88-32 


15 

Nnrshah Enral . . . . I 

94-20 

4*66 

16 

Bnrj Jiwe IGaan 

45-06 

-56 

17 

Satghara 

55-42 

2-22 

18 

Attari 

48-87 

1-85 

19 

Gobindpur 

25-94 

-42 

20 

Mirsbank 

48-18 

1-56 

21 

Jaboka 

55-83 

1-54 

22 

Chak 46.12.L, 

50-11 

2-27 

28 

Chak 77-5-E. 

65-89 

2-26 

24 

Kabir 

26-50 

-85 

25 

Kassowal 

48-86 

1-62 

26 

Kueke Bahawal 

39-80 

8-01 

27 

Harappa 

64-45 

4-57 

28 

ICalliana 

31-30 

2-72 

29 

Dhulliana 

51-65 

2-81 

80 

Beli Dilawar 

16-82 

0-88 

31 

Kamand 

31-00 

2-92 

82 

Gaggoo 

50-18 

8-74 

88 

Chak 8/11-L. 

39-82 

1-68 

84 

Jandraka 

45-20 

1-56 

85 

Shah Yakka 

86-85 

2-58 

36 

Malka Hans . . 

78-72 

2-42 

37 

Shergarh 

59-20 

2-03 


Mohammadprar 

68-90 

4-09 

89 

Pirghani 

47-89 

1-08 

40 

Kohla 

62-47 

4-70 

r . 

Total 

2,748-71 

199-28 
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The total number of operations for the year 1932 was 16,439 chap, m; 
of which 1,406 were classed as selected. 

The total income and expenditure for dispensaries amounted Medicd. 
respectively to Es. 1,20,986 and Es. 1,19,939, The main sources 
of income were Government contribution Es, 79,763, Local 
Fund contribution Es. 20,392, Municipal contribution Es. 20,768, 
Subscriptions Es. 5 and Miscellaneous Es. 58. 

The District Medical Officer of Health, Dr. Jaimal Singh, W Vaooma. 
has contributed the following note on vaccination. 

Vaccination is compulsory throughout the district except 
in Eenala town. The Vaccination Act was enforced in the town 
of Montgomery in 1916, in Pakpattan in 1917, in Chichawatni 
in 1921, in Okara in 1922, in Arifwala in 1927 and in the District 
Board area in 1932. Eenala has been recently brought under 
the control of a Notified Area Committee. Steps are being 
taken to enforce the Vaccination Act there as early as possible. 

As will be seen from the following table the annual cost of 
the vaccination department has gone up from Es. 5,381 in 1923-24 
to Es. 16,613 in 1932-33. It is due to the fact that since the 
re-organization of the Public Health Department in this Province 
(in 1923) the strength of the vaccination staff has been gradually 
increasing. At present we have got one vaccinator in each 
Police Station, one Superintendent of Vaccination in the district 
and one Assistant Superintendent of Vaccination in each Tahsil. 



Total cost of 

Cost per 


Average of 

Year. 

Vaccination 

successful 


column 8 from 


Department. 

vaccination. 

1923-24 to 1981-82. 

1 

2 

8 

4 


Bs. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 


Bs. ▲. V. 

1923-24 

6,881 3 10 

0 5 1 

■> 


1924-2? 

6,094 7 0 

0 4 8 



1925-26 

6,847 7 8 

0 3 7 



1926-27 

8,116 0 0 

0 4 4 



1927-28 

11,258 0 0 

0 5 7 


^ 0 4 10 

1928-29 

10,400 13 0 

0 4 10 


1929-30 

11,728 8 10 

0 5 6 



1930-81 

11,701 8 6 

0 5 1 



1931-32 

18,208 8 1 

0 4 11 



1982-38 

15,518 8 7 

0 1 7 




w2 
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CHAP. in. Thus the average cost of each successful vaccination has 
~ been' fee. 0-4-10 from 1923-24 to 1931-32. In 1982-33 when 
MmBmL the number of vaccinations went up exceptionally high due 
te the severe and widespread epidemic of small-pox, the cost 
of each successful vaccination came down as low as Re. 0-1-7 
finly. 

As the following table shows about 5 per cent, of the popula- 
tio'n has been vaccinated every year from 1923-24 to 1931-32. 
Last year 22-72 per cent, of the population was vaccinated due 
to the following reasons ; — ■ 

(1) Small-pox broke out in a severe and widespread 

epidemic form and went on spreading like wild 
fire throughout the vaccination season. By sparing 
the vaccinated and causing a havoc in the non- 
vaccinated persons, the disease made it abundantly 
clear even to the most ignorant and illiterate rural 
masses that vaccination was a very simple and sure 
remedy against small-pox. 

(2) Mr. F. L. Brayne, the Commissioner, Multan Division 

and Mr. F. W. G. LeBailly, Deputy Commissioner 
of the District, took a special interest in this work. 
Strict orders were issued by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to the Zaildars that they should render 
their best assistance to the vaccination staff in their 
jurisdiction. Each zaildar was expected to go 
round with the vaccinator and get at least 4,000 
vaccinations done in his own zail. Several zaildars 
and lambardars especially of Tahsil Montgomery 
and Tahsil Okara faithfully complied with the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioner who was keenly 
watching the progress of vaccination through- 
out the vaccination season. 

(8) Extensive propaganda was carried out in favour of 
vaccination by the Public Health and Edueatiop 
sta:^ and? most of the ihembers of the Public Health 
Stap exertdd their level best fo push vaccination 
as far as possible. Bh. Sohel Singh, District Sanitary 
Ins|)eetorj delivered no less th^n 54 magic lantern 
lectures And vaccinated as many as 7,403 persons 
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at the infected villages where vaccination was being chap, in, 
resisted. __ 

Medical* 


Popuhtion* 

Year. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Total vaccinations. 

Percentage of popula- 
tion vaccinated. 

Average percentage of 
population vaccinated 
from 1923-24 to 1931- 
32. 

713,786 (1921 census) 

1923-24 

17,763 

1 

2,187 

19,940 

2*79 

1 

1 



1924-25 

21,064 

1,609 

22,573 

3*16 




1925-26 

1 

27,839 

6,620 

34,459 

4*82 ! 




1926-27 

28,273 

6,275 

34,648 

4‘83 




1927-28 

30,815 

5,179 

35,994 

5-04 










U*73 


1928-29 

30,772 

11,981 

42,753 

5*98 




1929-30 

33,286 

5,680 

38,866 

6*44 



999,772 (1931 census) 

1930-31 

37,038 

4,679 

41,717 

4*17 


i 


1931-32 

40,602 

23,313 

63,916 

6-38 


1 


1932-33 

51,979 

175,218 

227,197 

22-72 j 

- 

1 


There has been a steady increase in the number of Primary 
vaccinations every year from 1923-24 to 1931-32. So far as 
re-vaccination is concerned this district has remained extremely 
backward tiU 1981-32. It appears that the original natives 
of this district— Jangli Tribes— had never even heard of revaceip- 
tion before. They were under the impression that vaccination 
was meant only for small children and was to be done only once 
in life. Their surprise therefore knew no bounds when they 
were told that revaccination was very essential every seven 
years and whenever the village was infected with small-pox. 

Moreover they dreaded the operation so much that most 
of them invariably got panic-stricken and ran to their fields 
as soon as they heard of the arrival of the vaccinators at the 
village and did not return until they were sure that the “ enemy ” 
had left. Several times the vaccination staff had to chase 
their “ Masters ” in the fields and protect them against small-pox 
by means of vaccination. It is hoped that with the spread of 
education at the schools, extensive propaganda in favour of 
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CHAP, m, 
Medical. 


(c) Village 
sanitation ; 
sale of 
quinine in 
^ages. 


vaccination by the Public Health and Education Staff, co-opera- 
tion of the official and non-official rural leaders and free contact 
with the people of more advanced districts in the province, who 
have recently settled in this district, the Jangli Tribes will also 
become wiser and fully realise the value of vaccination in a few 
years to come. 

The number of revaccinations was fairly satisfactory in 
1931-32 and quite satisfactoiy in 1932-33. 

The District Medical Officer of Health notes as follows : — 

“ The sanitary condition of the old villages in this district 
is very unsatisfactory. No conservancy staff exists to clean 
up the villages. Filth is heajjed up inside or quite close to the 
human habitations until it is thoroughly fermented. Then 
it is removed to fields and used as manure. Drains to remove 
the sullage water of houses are seldom found and there is none 
to flush them where they exist at all. Drinking water is derived 
from unprotected shallow wells which are always liable to con- 
tamination. Storm water channels are found nowhere with the 
result that rainwater collects in ponds and depressions near the 
human dwellings. The houses of villagers are generally made 
up of mud and are seldom properly lighted and ventilated. There 
is no law with the help of which the sanitary condition of villages 
could be improved. Sanitary regulations were framed by the 
District Board in 1928 and were confirmed by the Punjab Govern- 
ment (Ministry of Local Self-Government) in their Notification 
No. 10765, dated 21st March 1929. But they could not be 
enforced in any village so far as regulation No. 11 compelled 
the District Board to appoint at least one sweeper in each village 
where these regulations were applied. Due to financial strigency 
the District Board was not in a position to employ a single sweeper 
anywhere. These regulations had to remain a dead letter until 
regulation No. 11 was deleted. I, therefore, proposed some 
alterations and additions to the existing regulations, with a view 
to bring them in line with the model ones referred to in Secretary 
to Government, Punjab’s (Transferred Departments) letter 
No. 25173-L. S. G., dated 27th August 1930, to all Commissioners 
in the Punjab. The amended sanitary regulations were ap- 
proved by the Assistant Director of Public Health, Multan Circle, 
and the District Board, Montgomery, and were published for 
objections in the district at the end of the year 1931. As no 
objections were received from the pubhc, the District Board 
passed the amended regulations and submitted them on 29th 
June 1932 to the Punjab Government through the Commissioner, 
Multan Division, for favour of confirmation and publication 
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in the Government Gazette. Unfortunately they have not been chap, m 
approved by Government so far, J:_ 


The sanitary condition of the newly set up colony villages 
is much better. The Director of Public Health, Punjab, issued Colony 
detailed instructions to the Colonization Officer, Nili Bar, in 1931,* 
with regard to the village sites, general lay-out, water supply, 
drainage and house hygiene, so as to secure sanitary conditions 
in the new chaks of the Nili Bar. The Colony Authorities have 
been doing their best to follow these instructions as far as possible. 

The result is that villages are located on relatively high ground 
and away from the main canal or its branches. The general 
lay out is on the whole suitable. Sufficient land is reserved 
as an open space around the village abadi. It is not allowed to 
be cultivated but is only utilised for communal purposes, e.g., 
school play grounds, cattle ponds and manure pits, etc. The 
cattle ponds, brick kilns and graveyards are situated away from 
the human habitation. No borrow pits are allowed to be dug 
in the common or in residential sites. 


The wells are shallow and unprotected but in most c^ses^^^^ 
have got good parapets and platforms. Water is drawn fromatorsT*” 
the well by means of a rope and a bucket, as due to the present 
economic depression very few villages have provided persian 
wheels for the purpose. The streets and lanes are sufficiently 
wide and the houses are also better than those in the old villages. 
Thousands of manure pits have been dug and hundreds of ventila- 
tors have been provided to houses during the last two or three 
months. No new house is approved by the colony authorities 
until it is properly provided with ventilators. Mr. Brayne, 
Commissioner, Multan Division,^ has made these matters his 
special care.” 

Sale of QuinineX . — Quinine worth about Es. 2,000 is dis- 
tributed by the District Board every year free of cost to cases 
of malaria, through the Public Health Staff and the head teachers 
of all the District Board schools in the district. Besides hundreds 
of cases are treated free of charge every year by the Medical 
Department at 49 dispensaries in the district. Last year quinine 
worth Es. 170 was also sold by the District Board at cost price 
to those who could afford to purchase. Quinine is also sold 
by the Government through Post Offices. 


♦Most of the villages had been sited, designed and laid out by this tune. — Editors. 
i*Now Commissionet fot Rtdral BeCOnsttuetioHi 

JThis matter has now been takeh til) and deVeloJied by the Commissiener for Rural 
vlruotLon. 
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